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ANNUAL REPORTS 1975-1977 


1. PARTICIPANTS 


The spring semester 1975 


Full-time students: Anders Lindberg (Landskrona), Nils Martola 
(Abo), Bengt Svalin (Smalands Burseryd). 


The autumn semester 1975 


Full-time students: Hans Glimberg (Bankekind), Maria Linuzon 
(Soderk6ping). 


The spring semester 1976 
Full-time students: Ulfhild Nordblom (Lysekil), Thomas Nordin 
(Gavle), Per-Erik Ragnarsson (Uppsala), Iwan Orjebo (Uppsala), 
Lars Frisk (Uppsala). 


The autumn semester 1976 
Full-time students: Gunnar L6fgren (Lund), Sven-Erik Ekdahl 


(Lund), Lennart Larsson (Lund), Eva Brodén (Gé6teborg), Carola 
Salo (Abo). 


The spring semester 1977 
Full-time students: Henrik Alberius (Lund), Lars-Erik Axelsson 
(Lund), Katarina Anshelm (Uppsala), Bertil Evertsson (Lund), 
Staffan Grenstedt (Uppsala), Goran Simonsson (Lund). 


2 UMMARY «<OFSTHE PROGRAM.OF) THE STL.1975-1977 


The spring semester 1975 


Subjects: The Jewish Easter ritual, Haggadah Shal Pasach, was 
traditionally read and interpreted. The Jewish calendar. A series 
of lessons with the heading Basic concepts in Judaism. The regular 
prayers in the Jewish prayer-book, their history and theology. 


Guest lecturer: Professor Karl Heinrich Rengstorf (Minster, West 
Germany), who gave the following public lectures: Der Glanz von 
Jabne; Rabban Jochanan Ben Zakkai und die Rettung des Judentums nach 
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der Zerstirung Jerusalems, Uberlegungen xu Psalm 121, Jesus und Pilatus, 
The Lord’s Prayer - a Prayer for the World, and Das Olbergsgleichnis in 
Rom. 11: 16f. 


The autumn semester 1975 


Subjects: There was an emphasis on the study of the basic languages 
of the Old Testament, the Judaism, and the Land of the Bible his- 
torically and contemporary. 

Analysis of essential theological fundamental ideas in Judaism. 

Course in the Aramaic language of the Bible. 

A series of seminars with the heading From Torah to Halakah. 


Guest lecturers: Professor Gosta Lindeskog (Uppsala). The theme 
of his lectures was Jews and Judaism in the New Testament, and the 
following subjects were discussed: 

1. The first stages of Christian history. 2. The Jewish heritage in 
the New Testament. 3. Traces of Jewish-Christian movements in 
the New Testament. 4. Antijudaism in the New Testament. 5. The 
Jewish-Christian Christology. 

Professor Ragnar Leivestad (Oslo), who gave two lectures, Was 
There Any Alternative to the Messiah? and The Apocalyptic Son of Man. 


The spring semester 1976 


A new epoch in the history of the Swedish Theological Institute 
was formed on January 1, 1976, when the Institute came under the 
Headmanship of the Church of Sweden Mission. 


Subjects: Study of the Jewish prayer-book. The work of the 
semester concentrated on knowledge of the country and archaeology. 
Information on different archaeological epochs, method problems, 
and on most of the excavation places in Israel. 


Guest lecturer: Professor Harald Riesenfeld (Uppsala), who gave 
four public lectures with the theme Ovze Background to Pauline 
Eicclesiology. 


The autumn semester 1976 


At the Swedish Theological Institute the autumn semester 1976 
was to a great extent characterized by the 25 Year Jubilee of the 
Institute celebrated on November 13-14, 
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Subjects: The Gospel according to St. Matthew in its Jewish 
context. The picture of Jesus in the Judaism. 


Guest lectures: Dr Bo Johnson (Lund), who gave the following 
lectures: On the Massoretic Text in the Beginning of 1. Samuel. Prophecy 
and Fulfilment. The Function and Meaning of Certain Verb Forms Beginning 
with Waw. Sedaga in the Old Testament, I and I, 

Professor Gillis Gerleman (Lund), who gave two lectures, Was 
heisst Pesach? and Schuld und Stibne. Erwagungen zu 2. Sam. 12. 


The spring semester 1977 


Subjects: In order to penetrate Paul’s world of ideas with regard 
to his attitude towards his own people the problem of Paul and 
Judaism has been studied in connection with going through the 
Romans. The lessons have been given in the form of interpretation 
of the Romans. Following up this interpretation of the Romans, 
Dr Schalom Ben Chorin gave a double lecture on Paulus in jiidischer 
Sicht. 

Selected parts of Flusser: Jesus. A biography, and Vermes: Jesus the 
Jew have been studied and discussed. From the Jewish aspect the 
question has been dealt with in a double lecture by Dr Schalom Ben 
Chorin: Jesus in jidischer Sicht. 

At Purim: Information on the Purim celebrations and reading 
of selected parts of the Book of Esther. 

At Pesach: Reading of and comments on the Pesach-Haggadah. 

The Synagogue worship with reading of Siddur. 

Every Saturday has been free from scheduled studies to enable 
the students to participate in the Synagogue worship. 


Guest lecturer: Professor Helmer Ringgren (Uppsala), who gave a 
seties of five lectures with the theme The O/d Testament and Com- 
parative Religion. He also gave a series of ten domestic lectures on 
Old Testament Texts in the New Testament. 


Directors pro tem.: 


Spring and autumn semesters 1975 The Rev. G6ran Larsson 
Spring semester 1976 Dr Magnus Ottosson 
Autumn semester 1976, Spring 1977 Dr Erik Beijer 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON TWO ORACULAR 
PASSAGES*TIN.<t SAM; 


BY 


BERTIL ALBREKTSON 


The importance of textual criticism for a scholarly translation of the 
Old Testament has only recently been fully recognized. The present 
official Swedish version, authorized by the King in 1917, is a faithful 
rendering of the medieval Masoretic text—and as such an admirable 
achievement—with a few reluctant (and unacknowledged) emenda- 
tions in a very limited number of passages. The guiding principles 
issued by the Swedish government for the translation now in prep- 
aration emphasize, however, that the new version should be based 
on a Hebrew text which has been restored according to the methods 
of modern textual criticism. This means, of course, that before em- 
barking upon his proper task of rendering the Hebrew text into 
modern Swedish, the translator must attempt to solve a number of 
textual problems, often intricate and complex, and to decide whether 
to accept or reject theories propounded by other scholars. The 
purpose of the present article is simply to examine two recent sug- 
gestions which, if valid, would affect the translation of two disputed 
passages in the First Book of Samuel. I make no scruple to advance 
negative conclusions: disproving a theory is a way of leading the 
discussion a little farther forward. It is with gratitude and pleasure 
that I dedicate these observations to Professor Gillis Gerleman, who 
has made so many valuable contributions to the study of the Old 
Testament text and who first taught me the art of textual criticism. 


I 


In 1 Sam. 10,22 the choice for textual critics and translators has 
usually been between two different forms of the question put to 
Yahweh, both represented in ancient witnesses. The MT reads 
h«ba? “6d h*lom °is “Is there yet a man to come hither?”’, whereas the 
LXX has Ei gpyeta. 6 d&vip évtad0a; which may go back to a 
Hebrew Vorlage h¢ba? htlom h@is “Did the man come hither?’’. 
The choice is far from easy, and a glance at some modern translations 
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shows that there is no consensus as to which reading represents the 
original text. The two versions of the question do however agree 
in their understanding of its first word, )¢ba’. 

Recently, however, T.N.D. Mettinger has suggested that hba? 
is a corruption of an original abd: the sentence should not be under- 
stood as a question but as a prayer to Yahweh, haba “6d h¢lom ha@ is 
“Bring the man here again”). The arguments adduced for this emen- 
dation of the text run as follows. 

(a) Mettinger explains the word 4)? as an early mistake for Ab/ 
during the oral stage of transmission. He points out that the latter 
verb occurs together with 4%/om also in Judg. 20,7 and that it is 
furthermore used in connection with an oracular consultation in 
1 Sam. 14,41, where the MT reads haba tamim, translated by Mettinger 
“give a true decision’’’). 

(b) The word ‘éd may mean “again” as well as “besides’’, “‘yet’’. 

(c) The reading ha’is “the man” instead of MT’s ?7# “a man” is 
supported by several ancient versions of the text: the LXX, the 
Targum and the Peshitta. 

Mettinger ends his analysis of this passage with an exposition of 
the reasons why the emended text ought to be preferred which 
deserves to be quoted in full: “Thus the crucial words of v. 22 
appear as an integral part of the context. The tradition relates the 
following course of events: (1) Samuel arranged for lot-casting. 
(2) When Saul, who was present i figura at this procedure, was 
taken by lot he immediately disappeared and hid himself among the 
baggage. (3) The problem of where he had hidden himself could 
not be solved by means of the alternative lot-casting procedure. 
Instead, a consultation of the divine Urim oracle was arranged, 
which probably answered by means of some alphabetic device which 
had to be interpreted by a priest. The crucial part of v. 22 contains 
the prayer to God to reveal Saul’s hiding place: ‘Oh, bring the man 
here again!’ This connects with the preceding part of the text. It is 
a natural request under the circumstances. It also connects with what 
follows: “Behold, he has hidden himself among the baggage’ (v. 23). 
This interpretation helps us to see the original unity of the text: the 
question and the answer were congruent. It is thus wholly unnecessary 
to assume that two different accounts of Saul’s divine designation 
have been secondarily intertwined” 3). 

This attempt to solve the problems of v. 22, ingenious as it is, 
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seems however to involve certain difficulties which seriously reduce 
its cogency. First some minor points. 

In (a) the reference to the use of /abd in connection with an oracular 
consultation in 1 Sam. 14,41 is not very helpful: the difference between 
the objects of the verb in the two phrases “Bring the man back” and 
“Give a true decision” seems too great for the expression in 14, 41 to 
constitute a relevant parallel to the alleged use of the word in 10, 22. 
Moreover, haba tamim is itself a disputed reading, probably due to 
a scribal error +). Nor is the construction with 4¢/om entirely identical 
with that in Judg. 20,7. In our passage haba h*lom is supposed to 
mean “Bring hither”, whereas in the passage in the Book of Judges 
the word /4/om has a slightly different syntactical function and means 
“here”, not “hither”: haba lakem dabar w°esa hYlom “give your 
advice and counsel here”’. 

On both these points there are thus differences between the text 
as teconstructed by Mettinger and the parallels adduced. These 
observations do not disprove his theory, but they seem to reduce the 
value of the arguments from parallels. 

As regards the evidence of the versions, quoted in (c), it should 
perhaps be noted that Mettinger’s use of the LXX is selective: 
he accepts the variant with the definite article, 4a’#*, which seems to 
have been the basis of the Greek translator’s 6 &vye, but he retains the 
‘éd of the MT in spite of the fact that it is lacking in the LXX tradition 
(except in ms A and Lucianic mss, where gt. seems to be a 
correction on the basis of the Hebrew text). The reference to the 
Targum in support of the reading 4a’ is dubious. It is true that the 
determinate form of the Aramaic noun is used here, gabra’, but 
this does not permit the conclusion that it stands for Hebrew ha’is as 
opposed to #s without article. The emphatic state of Aramaic nouns 
sometimes corresponds to Hebrew forms without the definite ar- 
ticle *). A case in point is 1 Sam. 9,16, where MT’s ?#* has been rendered 
gabra inthe Targum. Thus Mettinger’s claim that the variant hai 
is attested by the Targum goes beyond the evidence. Nor does the 
Peshitta have much to contribute here. The Syriac version of the 
question in v. 22 is quite free, “Where is this man?’”’, a deviation 
from the MT which seems so dominated by the context that it is 
difficult to regard it as evidence of a different Hebrew tradition. 
Again these objections do not in themselves invalidate Mettinger’s 
hypothesis, though his case would perhaps have been stronger, if 
the text-critical arguments had been more cogent. 
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The main argument against Mettinger’s theory lies however in a 
different area and concerns an aspect of the text which he himself has 
not discussed at all. 

The controversial question of v. 22 is preceded by the words 
waffi?Ui-Gd bjhwh “and they inquired again of Yahweh”. The 
expression Ja d/ b¢ is frequently used to describe the procedure of 
consulting a divine oracle ®). There are eight cases of the phrase 
j@ al bjhwh in the Old Testament (1 Sam. 10,22; 22,10; 23,2.4; 30,8; 
2 Sam. 2,1; 5,19.23) and seven cases of Saal be lohim (Judg. 18,5; 
20;183°1%Sams 14,37; 2235S 9eiChrs 1410.14) wnt asnumbertor 
these passages the actual inquiry is quoted, and every time it is 
formulated as a real question, such as mi jd‘“/é-lanid ?al-hakk- 
nant battehilla l¢hillahem bé “Who shall be first among us to attack 
the Canaanites and to fight against them?” (Judg. 1,1) or ha@ered 
-ab4ré pelistim “ShallI go down after the Philistines?” (1 Sam. 14,37). 
None of these passages contains an exhortation or a request of the 
kind presupposed in Mettinger’s emendation. This is not surprising: 
one does not expect such an utterance after a verb meaning “inquire 
of”. Is is difficult to regard the wording suggested by Mettinger as 
“a natural request under the circumstances”: on the contrary this 
type of sentence is never found after sa’a/ b@ in the entire Old Testa- 
ment. Moreover, out of fourteen interrogative sentences following 
after Saal bjhwh or sa al be lohim (Judg. 1,1; 20,18.23.28; 1 Sam. 14,37 
(two questions); 5,19 (two questions); 2 Sam. 2,1 (two questions); 
5,19 (two questions); 1 Chr. 14,10), no less than ten are introduced 
by the particle 44-. Thus the reading of the MT in 1 Sam. 10,22, 
beginning with 44ba’, agrees with the type of sentence which is by 
far the most common in questions put to an oracle, whereas Mettinger’s 
conjecture is entirely without parallel in this Gattung. From a form- 
critical point of view it is overwhelmingly more likely that the 
consultation of a divine oracle should begin with the question h¢ba@ 
than with the exhortation /abd. This seems to me to be a powerful 
objection to the suggested emendation. But it must of course be 
weighed against the advantages of Mettinger’s hypothesis. Of the 
arguments adduced by him only one remains: that the reconstructed 
wording fits the context better and so makes it unnecessary to assume 
that two different traditions have been combined. It appears however 
rather doubtful whether the answer in v. 23, “Behold, he is hiding 
among the baggage”’, is really easier to construe as a reply to the 
tequest “Bring the man hither” than to the question “Is there yet 
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a man to come hither?” or “Did the man come hither?’ And there 
is nothing intrinsically improbable in the assumption that originally 
independent traditions have been combined 7)—indeed Mettinger 
himself, like all critical scholars, finds this to be the case in a number 
of passages in the Book of Samuel. The advantage of avoiding this 
assumption here seems small in comparison to the disadvantage of 
having to assume a formulation of the words spoken to the divine 
otacle which conflicts with all known examples of this Gattung. 
There can hardly be any doubt that the traditional 4%a@ found in the 
MT and attested by ancient versions ought to be preferred to the 
suggested emendation haba. 


II 


The principal problem in 1 Sam. 14,41 is whether the shorter 
reading represented by the MT or the longer text found in the LXX 
should be regarded as original. The difference between the two 
versions of Saul’s prayer is apparent from the following translation, 
in which the words based on the LXX reading but lacking in the MT 
ate written in italics: “Yahweh, God of Israel, why did you not answer 
your servant to-day? If this guilt is in me or in my son Jonathan, Yahweh, 
God of Israel, give Urim; but if it is in your people Israel, give Thummim.” 
The consonants of the last word, ¢mjm, were read by the Masoretes 
as tamim ““perfect’’. 

It has long been common to regard the longer Greek version as 
superior to the shorter Hebrew text, not least because of the detailed 
and persuasive argumentation of Wellhausen ®) and Driver °). 
However, in an article published some years ago J. Lindblom defends 
the MT and maintains that it ought to be preferred to the LXX in this 
passage 1°). His arguments have apparently met with approval: in 
several recent works reference is made to his article 1), and it has 
been suggested that the new Swedish translation of the Old Testament 
should follow the Masoretes rather than the LX X here, on the ground 
that Lindblom has demonstrated the superiority of the Hebrew text. 

Lindblom first attempts to counter three common objections to 
the MT. Against the allegation that it is extremely condensed and 
cryptic he maintains that “our passage is in its concentration an 
example of good Hebrew narrative style and does not differ much 
from many narratives in Genesis against which no objection is 
raised” 1"). The vague reference to the narrative style of other biblical 
books without any specific examples is hardly a sufficient justification 
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of a text as obscure as this; moreover it disregards the fact that the 
narrative in this particular book is sometimes long-winded and 
circumstantial rather than condensed (as, e.g., in 13,8-14 or 14,34-35). 

Another reason often adduced for regarding the MT as corrupt 
is that the statement that Saul and Jonathan were ‘taken’ (i.e. by the 
lot) is insufficiently prepared and comes rather abruptly, no lot-casting 
having been mentioned in the foregoing. This objection Lindblom 
dismisses with the assertion that “to every Hebrew reader or hearer 
it was immediately clear that the measures taken in the previous 
part of the narrative in order to discover who was guilty ... had 
reference to an ordinary lot-casting procedure”). There is some 
force in this remark by Lindblom, though it seems to be too sum- 
mary a dismissal of a serious objection; above all a pertinent observa- 
tion by Wellhausen is passed over in silence: that the narrator never- 
theless finds it necessary to introduce the lot-casting in the following 
verse (v. 42), “wo sie viel entbehrlicher ist” 1). 

One of the most important objections against the Hebrew text in its 
traditional form is that the phrase habd tamim is in fact unintelligible. 
Lindblom, however, translates it by “‘give a true decision”, with the 
following explanation: “from the sense ‘complete, intact, blameless’ 
there is only a short step to the sense ‘correct, true, reliable’.”’ It may 
be that the step assumed by Lindblom is a short one, but that this 
step was ever taken in the semantic history of the word tamim is not 
shown by examples from Old Testament usage, in spite of the fact 
that the word occurs about 80 times in the Hebrew Bible. As long 
as no new arguments are adduced, Driver’s conclusion remains 
incontestable: such renderings as Lindblom’s “are without sup- 
portye>); 

These are the arguments that Lindblom states in defence of the 
shorter version found in the MT. He realizes, however, that they do 
not suffice “to reach an incontrovertible result” 16). But he goes on to 
argue that there are material grounds for rejecting the LX X version 
of our passage in favour of the traditional Hebrew text: the Greek 
translators’ “description of the lot-casting by which Jonathan was detected 
as the offender is materially unacceptable” 1”). And the mistake made in 
the LXX is described as follows: “By the notice of the priestly 
lot-casting in vv. 36-37 the Greek translators (just like the great 
majority of modern interpreters) have been led to believe that the 
lot-casting in vv. 38-42 was also a cultic one performed by the priest. 

This interpretation of the narrative is, however, erroneous. 
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Neither the Greek translators nor those modern scholars who adopt 
their text have properly distinguished between the two different 
forms of lot-casting in the OT. While vv. 36f. have reference to the 
priestly lot-casting vv. 38-42 refer to the civil one performed by the 
laity? 48). 

Thus Lindblom’s main argument is not primarily one in favour of 
the shorter version found in the MT but one directed against the 
longer version preserved in the LXX. Clearly it is decisive only if 
the lot-casting described in v. 38-42 cannot possibly have been a 
cultic one, performed by a priest. If this is not necessarily so, then 
Lindblom’s argument must be rejected. 

Lindblom’s distinction between “civil” and “cultic” lot-casting 
is not immediately convincing. One of the instances regarded by bim 
as “a civil affair” 1) is the lot-drawing performed by the high priest 
onthe Day of Atonement, assigning one goat for Yahweh and one for 
Azazel (Lev. 16,8). One would have thought that this lct-casting if 
any would merit the designation “cultic” rather than “civil”, being 
part of a solemn ritual of expiation at one of the principal Israelite 
feasts. In fact Lindblom himself admits that what he calls the “civil 
lot-casting’’ was sometimes performed at a holy place; in such cases 
“the procedure in question had the character of a sacral act’? *°). 
Such a characterization would seem to blur the distinction con- 
siderably. A further possibility is to argue that the “civil” lot-casting 
(even in cases where it turns out to be a “sacral act’”) was performed 
by laymen and the cultic one by priests. But this definition is incom- 
plete too: the lot-casting in Lev. 16, which is considered to belong 
to the civil type, is performed by Aaron himself, i.e. the high priest, 
who cannot by any stretch of imagination be regarded as a layman. 
Indeed Lindblom has carefully avoided this objection: when defining 
the civil type of lot-casting he says that it was “as a rule performed 
by laymen’ #4), but he does not seem to have realized that he has 
thereby admitted that the priestly or non-priestly status of the person 
of persons acting is not a sufficient criterion: even if the fact that the 
lot-casting is performed by a layman is enough to classify it as civil, 
the fact that it is performed by a priest is evidently not sufficient 
for a contrary classification. 

A number of formulations in Lindblom’s paper in fact show that the 
distinction he has in mind can be stated as follows: cases of lot-casting 
by means of the priestly lot-oracle, Urim and Thummim, are called 
“cultic’”’; all others are termed “civil”. 
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Against this it may be repeated that it does not seem particularly 
useful to define the terms “civil” and “‘cultic” in such a way as to 
exclude from the “cultic” group acts performed by cultic personnel 
in the course of a religious ritual. Indeed, the sharp distinction itself 
appears to be unsuitable for a realistic description of the rather varied 
and many-sided practice of lot-casting in ancient Israel. 

Moteover, it is difficult to see how this distinction, as defined by 
Lindblom, could in the end decide between the Hebrew and the Greek 
versions of the text of our passage. When Lindblom blames the LX X 
translators for not having properly “distinguished between the two 
different forms of lot-casting in the OT”, he appears to beg the 
question: what if the procedure in vv. 38-42 was in fact, as the LXX 
would have it, also a cultic one performed by the priest? The two 
points raised by Lindblom are not in any way decisive. He first 
mentions the terminology, which is supposed to show that the pro- 
cedure in vv. 38-42 must have been of the civil type: “Saul and 
Jonathan were ‘taken’ and the people ‘went out’. Lots were thrown 
between Saul and Jonathan and Jonathan was ‘taken’ ” ?*). But this 
does not prove that the priestly oracle cannot have been used. The 
verbs /akdd “take” and jasa “‘go out, escape” are certainly found in 
descriptions of the civil type of lot-casting, but the few passages which 
mention Urim and Thummim are very brief and do not include verbs 
of this meaning at all. Consequently we do not know whether /akdd 
and jasa’ were employed in connection with the use of the oracle 
Urim and Thummim or not, and so their occurrence in 1 Sam. 14,41f. 
proves nothing at all. Second, Lindblom maintains that the lot-casting 
was not performed by a priest but by a group of laymen, the leaders 
of the army. But this is not expressly stated in the text, nor does it 
appear to be a necessary inference: on the contrary it seems perfectly 
possible that the priest mentioned in vv. 3, 18f., 36 did also take part 
in the procedure described in vv. 38-42, especially as v. 3 and the 
Greek version of v. 18 (accepted by Lindblom as “‘preferable to the 
MT” ?8)) tell us that he was in charge of the ephod, with which the 
priestly lot-oracle was apparently closely connected 4), 

Thus it seems clear that Lindblom’s main argument does not stand 
a close scrutiny, and the generally accepted evidence for the superiority 
of the Greek text of the passage under discussion is unaffected by his 
objections. Two last points remain to be made. The Qumran material 
has made it probable that the longer version found in the LXX is 
not a creation by the Greek translator but a rendering of a Hebrew 
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text which differed from that available to the Masoretes. Lindblom, 
however, entirely ignores this possibility and regards the Greek 
version as a free explanatory addition on the part of the translators 
in Egypt, “a valueless product of fancy’ ?5). And perhaps more 
important: he does not even mention the fact that the shorter version 
is in fact easily explained as a scribal error, a haplography due to 
homoeoteleuton, if we assume the Vorlage of the LXX to be the 
original text. The fact that there are several lacunae of this kind in 
the MT of 1 Sam. seems to be a strong argument in favour of the 
Greek version of our passage. Lindblom’s thesis would in fact 
presuppose that a secondary addition which is a product of pure 
fancy has by mere chance been given a form making the shorter 
original version look like the result of an omission because of homo- 
eoteleuton. The explanation that it is a real lacuna, not an apparent 
one, seems indeed preferable *°). 

There appear to be very good reasons to follow the example of 
many modern translations of the Old Testament, such as the Revised 
Standard Version, the French Jerusalem Bible, the New American 
Bible and the New English Bible 2”), and base the new Swedish 
version of 1 Sam. 14,41 on the longer text preserved by the Greek 
translators. 


1) T.N. D. Mettinger, King and Messiah. The Civil and Sacral Legitimation of the 
Israelite Kings (Coniectanea Biblica, Old Testament Series 8, Lund, 1976), pp. 
180f. The emendation haba was suggested already by A. Bruno, Gzbeon (Leipzig 
and Erlangen, 1923), p. 64 (not mentioned by Mettinger). The rest of Bruno’s 
reconstruction of the sentence differs however from Mettinget’s. 

*) Mettinger here follows J. Lindblom, “Lot-casting in the Old Testament’, 
V Zi 2K 1962) ep paisa 16% 

2) ODs Airy Oe sith 

4) See further below, section II. 

5) See G. Dalman, Grammatik des jiidisch-paldstinischen Aramdisch (Leipzig, 71905, 
reprinted Darmstadt, 1960), p. 188. 

6) Cf. C. Westermann, “Die Begriffe fir Fragen und Suchen im Alten Testa- 
ment’, Ker Dogm 6 (1960), pp. 11f.; G. Gerleman, “‘s’/ fragen, bitten”, ZH AT II 
(Miinchen and Ziirich, 1976), col. 843. 

*) For a tecent discussion of this problem with references to earlier literature 
on the subject see H.J. Boecker, Die Beurteilung der Anfange des Konigtums in den 
deuteronomistischen Abschnitten des 1. Samuelsbuches (WMANT 31, Neukirchen- 
Vluyn, 1969), pp. 44ff. 

8) J. Wellhausen, Der Text der Biicher Samuelis (Gottingen, 1871), pp. 93ff. 

®) §.R. Driver, Nozes on the Hebrew Text and the Topography of the Books of Samuel 
(Oxford, 71913), pp. 117f. 

10) Op. cit. (above, note 2), pp. 172ff. Lindblom gives a survey of the views 
of a great number of scholars from Wellhausen onwards on pp. 174f, 
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11) See e.g. H.J. Stoebe, Das erste Buch Samuelis (KAT VIII: 1, Gitersloh, 
1973), p. 270; B. Johnson, “Urim und Tummim als Alphabet”, AST7TZ 9, 1973, 
p. 27; Mettinger, op. cit., p. 181, note 74a. 

Noes Te 

18) Tbid. 

14) Wellhausen, op. cit., p. 94. 

NO) a5 igs oe LNT 

aS ee LAO 

1”) [bid. (Lindblom’s own italics). 

BOW Teton, Use 

Oye iid: 

20) WP e169 -"erealson pinion 

21) P. 170 (my italics). 

ENP AAT 

2) Sibel oe Otome 

24) Cf. Lindblom, op. cit., p. 170. 

DY Wee Tl 

6) For a carefully argued vindication of the view that the LXX here reflects 
the original Hebrew version see A. Toeg, ““A Textual Note on 1 Samuel XIV 41’, 
VT 19 (1969), pp. 493f. 

2”) Cf. also Preliminary and Interim Report on the Hebrew Old Testament Text 
Project, ed. by the United Bible Societies, vol. 2 (Stuttgart, 1976), pp. 179f. 


THE IDEA OF THE REMNANT IN THE 
BOOK OF ZEPHANIAH 


BY 


GEORGE W. ANDERSON 


In his discussion of the teaching of Zephaniah and its relation 
to the religious situation in Judah in the early years of Josiah’s reign, 
Gillis Gerleman pointed out that the prophet appears to take his 
stand, not among those whose message was a promise of national 
deliverance and wellbeing, but in the ranks of those who heralded 
impending doom: ‘Mit seiner wetternden Straf- und Gerichtsver- 
heissung tritt uns Zephanja selbstverstandlich als ein Gerichtsprophet 
entgegen”’ 1). Nevertheless, he found in Zephaniah a nationalistic 
emphasis which constituted a link with the hopeful utterances of 
the cultic prophets and with Deuteronomy (though not with the 
Deuteronomic idea of Israel as the people of God), and a positive 
concept of the remnant which facilitated a synthesis of the themes 
of national punishment and national hope 2). Significantly, Gerleman 
found a close parallelism between dominant elements in the teaching 
of Isaiah of Jerusalem (commonly regarded as the exponent par 
excellence of the remnant theme) and those which are prominent 
in the much briefer collection of the prophecies of Zephaniah. Like 
Isaiah, Zephaniah sees hybris as the fundamental element in sin 
(2, 15; 3, 11); like him he emphasizes the importance of unqualified 
trust in Yahweh (3, 2.12); and like him he glorifies the renewed Zion 
(3, 14ff.). The appearance of the idea of the remnant in Zephaniah, 
in however exiguous a form, is therefore appropriate. Furthermore, 
it corresponds, in its essential components, to the elements in the 
synthesis which Gerleman outlined in his analysis of the prophet’s 
teaching. 

The concept of the remnant is not to be equated with the existence 
of survivors. As I have argued elsewhere *), survivors may be no 
more than a testimony to the magnitude of the disaster which has 
overtaken, or will overtake, the community (e.g. Amos 3,12). A 
prophecy of the remnant in the more positive sense will imply or 
express three elements: (i) the conception of the people of God; 
(ii) the threat or experience of a punitive destructive judgement, 
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or of widespread apostasy; (iii) the promise that those who by 
the mercy of God survive the judgement will by their very existence 
be a pledge of restoration and of God’s continuing purpose of good 
for his people. If these factors are present in Zephaniah, then not 
only is the theme of the remnant an element in the prophet’s message, 
but there is some support for the view that he presents a synthesis 
of the themes of national punishment and national hope. To this 
latter point, however, should be added the important qualification 
that it is only in the context of a prophecy of doom that there can 
be an authentic remnant theme, the idea of the remnant being the 
reverse side of the coin of which punitive judgement is the obverse. 

The passages in Zephaniah in which remnant teaching may be 
found are few. Since the remnant in the positive sense defined above 
is not to be equated with the mere presence of survivors, the occur- 
rence of terms such as Sar, S@ erit, yeter, does not necessarily indicate 
the presence of the idea. Conversely, the absence of such terminology 
does not necessarily indicate the absence of the remnant theme. 

Accordingly, I find the first occurrence of the idea in 2, 3. Into 
the general problems of the text and unity of the pericope 2,1-3 
it is not necessary to enter. Gerleman held that 2,1-2a is a fragment 
of an oracle about the Day of Yahweh, and 2,2-3 an exhortation 
to right conduct. 3 is the crucial verse: ‘Seek Yahweh all you humble 
ones of the land, who carry out his commands. Seek righteousness ; 
seek humility; perhaps you may be hidden (New English Bible: 
‘find shelter’) in the Day of Yahweh’s wrath’. The occurrence of 
the noun ‘“”awa has been held to indicate a late date and thus to 
show that the oracle is not authentic. But, as Rudolph has rightly 
argued *), this argument is groundless, since the frequent and relatively 
eatly occurrence of the adjective ‘avaw forbids us to conclude, 
without further evidence, that ‘“zawd is a late word. 

Granted, then, that at least 2b-3 is an authentic oracle of Zephaniah, 
related to the coming Day of Yahweh’s punitive judgement, I find 
here a parallel to Amos 5,15 5). In both passages the situation is one 
of impending and seemingly inexorable doom. Nevertheless, the 
prophetic announcement of judgement is coupled with an appeal 
to seek Yahweh (or, turn to him, or, repent) and live in accordance 
with his commands. This appeal for a right response to Yahweh is an 
important element in the positive concept of the remnant. In the 
teaching of Isaiah it is linked with the emphasis on faith which is 
presented as an essential element in the security of the community 
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(Isa. 7,9b). It serves as a corrective to what Gerleman calls ‘traditional 
dogmatic covenant theology’ *). Whereas the latter might be taken 
to imply an unconditional guarantee of security and wellbeing, the 
appeal for the response of repentance, faith, and obedience lifts the 
conception of the relationship between God and his people on to 
another plane. Moreover, if the message of the prophet of doom 
contains implicitly or explicitly an appeal for such a response, which 
would open up new possibilities for the future, then the function of 
the prophetic herald of the Day of Yahweh is not simply to announce 
inexorable judgement and irretrievable disaster, but has a positive 
aspect, to recall his hearers to Yahweh. 

Remnant terminology occurs in 2,9b: “The remnant (ser7t) 
of my people shall plunder them, and the survivors (yeter) of my 
nation shall possess them.’ The complex textual problems of the 
entire passage (2,4-15) have been elucidated by Gerleman; and we 
do not need in the present discussion to concern ourselves either 
with them or with the question of the unity of the entire passage. 
The argument that this prediction of the future possession by Judah 
of the territory of Moab and Ammon contradicts the immediately 
preceding description of the desolation to which these lands will 
be reduced”) is less telling than might at first sight appear. The 
desolation of the territory and the dispossession of its inhabitants 
ate two aspects of the future triumph of the remnant over inveterate 
enemies. It is significant, however, that the triumph is not that of the 
entire nation, but only of the remnant. Thus we have here a description 
of a future reversal of fortune for Judah’s enemies which is part of 
the coming judgement in which Judah itself has been involved. 
Gerleman has argued §) that this passage presents the true picture 
of the remnant as understood by Zephaniah, that the references to 
the humble and meek (2,3; 3,12) are traditional and conventional, 
and that we have here an example of Zephaniah’s participation in the 
nationalist spirit of the age in which he lived. On this latter point 
I would, with great respect, differ, and argue that we have in this 
passage not a single but a double reversal of fortune, corresponding 
to what appears frequently in the Psalms, especially in the individual 
laments and thanksgivings, where the deliverance of the ‘righteous’, 
the ‘humble’, the ‘afflicted’, the ‘poor’, the ‘loyal’ is linked with the 
prospect or realization of the overthrow of the wicked (e.g., Pss. 
9-10 passim; 37,10f.; 76). If we accept (as I am in large measure 
disposed to do) Birkeland’s view that the enemies in such Psalms 
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are as a tule foreign enemies, then the link between the Psalms and 
the passages under discussion is a close one. The remnant terminology 
used in Zephaniah and elsewhere has, like his concept of the Day of 
Yahweh, intimate links with the cult. Thus the description of the 
overthrow of enemies does not clash with the references to the humble; 
they are complementary parts of a unified picture. Here, again, we may 
see a confirmation of Gerleman’s view of the synthesis in Zephaniah 
of different strands in the religion of his time, prophecy and cult 
being held together in a creative unity. 

The remnant terminology reappears in the oracle to Zion in 
3,11-13: ‘On that day you shall not be put to shame because of all 
the deeds by which you have rebelled against me; for then I will 
remove from your midst all the proud and arrogant ones, and never 
again shall you be haughty in my holy mountain. But I will leave 
(wehisart?) within you a humble (‘an/) and lowly (da/) people. The 
remnant (S@er#t) of Israel will find refuge in the name of Yahweh. 
They shall do no wrong and utter no lies, and no deceitful speech 
shall be on their tongues. They shall pasture and lie down, and none 
shall make them afraid.’ This forms part of a more extended passage 
3,9-20) predicting wellbeing for the nations and for Zion, in contrast 
with the immediately preceding section (3,1-8) which describes 
punitive judgement on Zion and on the nations. Here there are 
drawn together some of the themes mentioned above as linking 
Zephaniah with his great predecessor, Isaiah: hybris as the sin which 
particularly calls down divine judgement, humble faith as its antithesis, 
the creation by Yahweh of a righteous remnant which will be the 
recipient of Yahweh’s blessing, and Zion, glorified and protected 
by Yahweh when he has purified and renewed her. 

When, nearly forty years ago I first met Gillis Gerleman, he was 
at work on his edition of Zephaniah. Ever since then, I have been 
privileged to enjoy his friendship. It is with deep gratitude that I 
offer this tribute to him. 


*) Zephanja textkritisch und literarisch untersucht (Lund, 1942), p. 118. | 

®) Op. cit., p. 123; cf. R. de Vaux, RB XLII (1933), p. 538 (= Buble et Orient, 
Patis 19675 pao7)s 

*) “Some Observations on the Old Testament Doctrine of the Remnant”, 
Transactions of the Glasgow University Oriental Society (= TGUOS) XXIII (1969- 
1970), p. 1-10, especially p. 3f. 

*) KAT XIII/3 (1975), p. 274, n. 1; see further the literature there cited. 

5) Cf JGUOS XXIIL (1969-1970)... 56, 

Opec los 

") Rudolph, op. cit., p. 282f.; contrast J.M.P. Smith in JCC (1911), p. 227f, 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON DEUTERONOMY 32 
BY 


STEN HIDAL 


Few texts in the Pentateuch have been subjected to so many different 
interpretations as has the Song of Moses in Dt. 32. This is especially 
true of the dating. After belief in Mosaic authorship had been aban- 
doned, general opinion came to hold the song to be a fairly late 
composition. Depending on which historical enemies were recognized 
in v. 27-43 (Aramaeans, Assyrians, Babylonians and Samaritans) 
the text was dated between 850 and 450 B.C. 4). 

In a paper published in 1958 Eissfeldt maintained that none of these 
historical periods were reflected in the poem). After a thorough 
examination of the criteria used for dating Dt. 32 up till then he found 
that everything spoke in favour of great antiquity. Eissfeldt pointed 
to the irreconcilable attitude towards foreign gods, and considered 
that such an outlook, the classical form of which is to be seen in 
Deutero-Isaiah, was typical of the decades, during which Israel had 
to fight for Lebensraum in Palestine. To fight a people was to fight 
the gods of this people ). 

On these grounds Eissfeldt considered that the poem could be 
dated to the days of the Judges, between the loss of the ark and 
Saul’s victory over the Philistines, i.e. 1070-1020 B.C. 

Hissfeldt’s dating (found in his Einleitung), has been accepted by 
some scholars 4). The majority have, however, maintained the view 
that Dt. 32 is a fairly late postexilic composition. Reference has been 
made to the uncommonly free mixture of formelements, the elaborate 
metaphors (without parallelism) and the main Gattung of the text, a 
valedictory speech. There are in the song a striking number of 
affinities with Trito-Isaiah, in particular Is. 63,7 - 64,11. The language 
in Dt. 32 cannot be said to contain so many archaic elements as has 
sometimes been held °). 

Boston has tried to point out a certain amount of influence from 
the wisdom literature in Dt. 32 *). Admittedly the invocation together 
with certain features of the introductory section are reminiscent 
of this literature, but to regard the entire poem as having been 
influenced by “court or royal wisdom” seems unnecessary ‘). 
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Some scholars have defined the poem as a réb, and rightly so. 
This fact, however, scarcely permits any conclusions as to the date of 
origin 8). 

When analysing Dt. 32 it is appropiate to start with a characteristic 
feature: the extraordinarily beautiful imagery. Eissfeldt quotes 
Ewald: “Es gibt kein Stiick der Bibel, in welchem sich das dichteri- 
sche und das prophetische so vollkommen zu einem neuen sch6nen 
Ganzen durchdrungen und verschmolzen hatte wie in diesem.” 
And the metaphor most used of God in the Song of Moses is the 
Rock. Which is the meaning of this? 

That God is compared to a rock means that he is righteous (v. 4), 
he is the creator of Israel (v. 15, 18) and its refuge (v. 37). Typical 
of Dt. 32 is that God is depicted as a Deus genitor. Van der Woude 
holds that God is not represented here as a “‘mythologischen Erzeuger, 
sondern als den Gott, dem Israel seine Existenz als Gottesvolk 
verdankt’’ %). That nearly everywhere in the Old Testament the 
Rock has lost its original mythological meaning is obvious, but the 
question is whether Dt. 32 is an exception. There are certain features 
that must be considered. 

In the LXX Dt. 32,8 has a divergent form. The discovery of a 
fragment in Qumran has led to the general acceptance of this 
reading 1°). The original text can be reconstructed thus: 


bhubl ‘ljwn gwjm 
bhprjdw bnj dm 
Jsb ghlwt “mjm 
lmspr bnj lim 

ki hla JHWH ‘my 


Translation: When Elyon distributed the nations, 
when he dispersed all mankind, 
he laid down the boundaries of every people 
according to the number of the sons of God, 
but YHWH?’s share was his own people. 


The change of God’s name in y. 8 and v. 9 is conspicuous. It has 
been explained in two ways: YHWH is here a god subordinated to 
Elyon, or, Elyon is another name for YHWH 4). The text attested 
in the LXX and Qumran was regarded as unacceptable, and so it 
was altered in premasoretic times. 

The heavenly beings are also mentioned in the final section of the 
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poem, if the LXX and Qumran are to be followed here as well. 
The masoretic text in v. 43 can be retained, in which case ‘ammé is a 
haplography, but the following reading is preferable: 


brnjnw Smjm “mw 
whsthww ly kl lhjm 
kj dm bnjw jqum 
wngm jsjb lsrjw 
whims jw jslm 
wikpr -dmt “mw 
Translation: Rejoice with him, you heavens, 
bow down, all you gods, before him; 
for he will avenge the blood of his sons 
and take vengeance on his adversaries, 
he will punish those who hate him 
and make atonement for his people’s land. 


That this verse forms the conclusion of the poem has been con- 
vincingly demonstrated by Meyer 1°). 

In v. 11 YHWH is compared to an eagle (cf. Ex. 19,4). The eagle 
has in some mythologies a central place, often as a symbol of the 
supreme god (Zeus, Ba‘al Samem) '),. 

Dt. 32, 13b is difficult to explain. To interpret it on the analogy 
of v. 14 is not entirely satisfactory, cf. Ps. 81,17. Compare also the 
well-known phrase “‘a land flowing with milk and honey” (Ex. 3,8 
etc.). This expression has a direct parallel in Ugarit, honey being 
also of great importance in the Ugaritic cult }*). The categorical 
prohibition against the use of honey in a mincha-oflering according 
to Lev. 2,11 may be seen as a direct criticism of its function in the 
Canaanite cult. Even if the ancient, cultic background of v. 13b has 
become obscure it has not completely disappeared. 

In v. 24 Resef originally means “‘flame’’, “glow’’, thence “‘sickness’’. 
In some places (Job 5,7; Hab. 3,5; Ecclus 43,14.18) the ancient versions 
have another resef, “bird”, thus in v. 24: Bowoe. dpvéwv. “Hier 
scheinen mythologische Vorstellungen im Hintergrund zu stehen”’ 15), 
Still more if one considers that resef is also the name of a Phoenician- 
Syrian god known from the texts of Ebla, Mari and Ugarit to the 
inscriptions of Carthage. There is no clear evidence that Resef was 
of any significance in Israelite worship, but it is possible that the 
wotd has been used to give mythological associations 1°). 
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That /annin in v. 33 means “snake” is evident from the parallel 
with peanim. In several texts, however, tannin is a mythological term, 
e.g. in Is. 27,1 (par. Aiwjatan), Hes. 32,2; Job 7,12 (par. jam); Ps. 74,13, 
148,7 (par. ¢¢homét) 1”). 

Let us return to the Rock in the song of Moses. That God is 
compared to a rock is a common feature of Israelite cultic poetry '). 
There are three possible explanations: 


1. The metaphor has emerged spontaneously as an expression of 
refuge and security, in nomadic surroundings also of shade ™). 

2. The metaphor has arisen in connection with the worship of 
stones 2°), The so-called Steingeburtsmythus belongs here. 

3. The metaphor is dependent on motifs connected with Zion in 
the cultic poetry of Jerusalem. 


It is plausible that all these motifs have contributed in varying 
degrees to build up the metaphor of the Rock. 

In v. 18 we read of “the rock that begot you”. Here the verbs 
jalad, ‘asa and hil are used, in v. 6b (to be compared with v. 8) we 
have yand, ‘asa and konen. In the background the ideas of Ur-Zeugung 
and Ur-Geburt can be traced. Stolz thinks that v. 18 is associated with 
the problem of the primeval mountain 24). Ps. 87,5 offers a close 
parallel. 

These characteristics of the Song of Moses enable us to describe 
it as an archaic, postexilic poem with mythological elements: the 
metaphors of the rock and the eagle, honey (possibly), resef, tannin 
and, above all, the sons of God. It should be observed, however, 
that these mythologoumena have no independent theological function, 
but have been used to render the poem archaistic. 

Norin has recently demonstrated that the old mythological exodus 
poetry of the kind in Ps. 18 and 29, flourished during the exile 22). 
Here belong Is. 51,9f.; Nah. 1,2-9; Ps. 74 and, to some extent, Ps. 77. 
Some formal similarities between these texts and Dt. 32 can be traced. 
The retorical questions in Is. 51,9f. have their counterpart in Dt. 
32,6.30.37.38. The description of the tempest in Nah. 1,3b-6 has some 
features in common with Dt. 32,22. 

It seems plausible to place the Song of Moses in this context. To 
be sure exodus is not mentioned, but there is reason to believe that 
the exodus poetry was only part of a newly-won interest in ancient 
Israel during exilic and post-exilic times. At this time a wave of 
interest in more ancient times could be perceived throughout the 
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entire Orient (Nabonidus), and it seems highly improbable that 
Israel was not affected. Dt. 32 and 33 express this interest. The author’s 
efforts to create the correct atmosphere are impressive: the archaic 
language, the mythological elements and the ancient world of ideas 
(e.g. the “‘finding-tradition” in v. 10). He has not been entirely 
consistent, however: among other things the free mixture of form- 
elements and the influence from the wisdom literature betray a much 
later period. 

Both as regards language and content Dt. 32 may be characterized 
as an archaistic text from exilic or postexilic times. A more precise 
dating is hardly possible. Meyer sees in v. 8 the Persian emperor 
appointing vassals, but even if this were so (something that cannot 
be proved), 538 B.C. could be the terminus post quem 7°). However, 
the accent on the creation of man in v. 6 and 18 is reminiscent of 
Deutero-Isaiah, as is the word Jeshurun in v. 15. V. 21 has already 
in Ecclus 50,25f. been interpreted as referring to the Samaritans. 
“Vines of Sodom” and “fields of Gomorrah” in v. 3 could be Ammon 
and Moab *4). When the temple was rebuilt after the exile the Samari- 
tans and Ammonites caused trouble, and the Edomites took an active 
part in the destruction of Jerusalem in 587 (Obadiah, Jer. 49,7-22-—cf. 
Sodom and Gomorrah in v. 8). Compare also Zech. 8,10. In Neh. 4 
the Samaritan Sanballat and the Ammonite Tobiah are mentioned. 
In Neh. 13,1 it is stressed that according to the Book of Moses 
(i.e. Dt. 23,3) no Ammonite or Moabite might become a member of 
God’s qahal. The summary of salvation history given in Neh. 9 has 
some affinities with Dt. 32 (cf. Neh. 9,29f. and Dt. 32,15). There is 
much to support the theory that the Song of Moses came into existence 
during the first difficult years of the rebuilding of the temple when 
Israel was threatened by hostile neighbours and needed all possible 
encouragement. 

From Neh. 13 one can see that during those days the Israelites 
were in constant danger of being influenced by the neighbouring 
peoples. The irreconcilable attitude towards “heathens” in the Song 
of Moses is best explained against this background. The purpose 
of the author of Dt. 32 is to show that it was not the first time Israel 
had faced a similar danger, but that God, despite the apostasy of his 
people, had always helped them. 

Is. 63—Neh. 9-Dt. 32 have much in common and all belong to 
the same period: the postexilic restoration. Considering that the 
temple was the focal point at this time it is not entirely impossible 
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that the Rock in Dt. 32 also refers to the temple rock in Jerusalem °°). 
Dt. 32 gives an impressive resumé of Israel’s history from earliest 
times to the time after 538 B.C. But why is there no mention of the 
exodus? This is also remarkable if Moses was considered as having 
been the author. But this fact as well could be explained by the 
situation in early postexilic times. It is possible that the anonymous 
author of the Song of Moses was so whole-heartedly concerned with 
the return from Babylon that he omitted to mention the first exodus. 
It was not until a late stage that the Song of Moses was incorporated 
into Deuteronomy. At Qumran it still circulated as an independent 
text 26), According to Noth the Song of Moses is one of the latest 
additions to Deuteronomy 2”). The preface to the song, however, 
(31,16-22.28-30) makes clear the difficulty in placing it here. 


1) S. Mowinckel in Jesajadisiplene (Oslo, 1926) holds that Dt. 32 was composed 
in the Isaian prophetic circle. For a collocation, see W. Schlisske, Gotvtessohne 
und Gottessohn im Alten Testament (Stuttgart, 1973), p. 65. 

2) O. Eissfeldt, Das Lied Moses Deuteronomium 32, 1-43 und das Lehrgedicht 
Asaphs Psalm 78 samt einer Analyse der Umgebung des Moseliedes (in: Berichte tiber 
die Verhandlungen der siachsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, 
Phil.-hist. Klasse, Bd 104, Heft 5, Berlin, 1958). 

3) Probably an anachronism. The Philistine Wars are nowhere described as 
being waged against the Philistine gods. In the Old Testament we also find the 
belief that the power of other peoples is in accordance with what their gods have 
given to them (Judges 11, 24). 

*) Thus W.F. Albright, “Some remarks on the Song of Moses in Deutero- 
nomy XXXII’, VT 9 (1959), pp. 239-246. Also Beyerlin in: Tradition und Situa- 
tion (Pschr. Weiser, G6ttingen, 1963), p. 17ff., accepts Eissfeldt’s dating, as does 
J.A. Soggin, Introduction to the Old Testament (London, 1974), p. 108f. 

5) D. Robertson, Linguistic evidence in dating early Hebrew poetry (Missoula, 
Mont., 1972). According to him Dt. 32 is one of the oldest texts in the Old Testa- 
ment (together with Judges 5, Ex. 15 and — Job (sic). 

6) F. Boston, “The wisdom influence upon the Song of Moses”, /BL 87 
(1968), pp. 198-202. 

*) Weiser has a good description of Dt. 32 in his FEvnleitung, 2nd ed.: ‘Das 
Lied ist eine geschichtstheologische Betrachtung... die dem Gedanken der 
Theodizee dient. Es beginnt im Weisheitstil und geht dann tiber zur Mischung 
von prophetischen Predigtstil mit parenatisch zugespitzter Geschichtsdarstellung”’ 
(changed in later editions). 

8) G.E,. Wright (in: Israel’s prophetic heritage, New York, 1962, p. 40ff., 54ff., 
62) holds that Dt. 32 is composed according to an elaborate rib-pattern. Von Rad 
finds some wisdom features in Dt. 32, but sonsiders that the poem “entstammt 
eindeutig prophetischer Uberlieferung” (G. von Rad, Weisheit in Israel, Neu- 
kirchen, 1970, p. 374). 

*) Van der Woude, art. Sur, in: Jenni-Westermann, Theologisches Handwérter- 
buch zum Alten Testament (Miinchen, 1976), II: 542f. Also Humbert “Yahvé dieu 
géniteur”, Asiatische Studien 18-19 (1965), p. 247f., holds that ja/dd here must be 
taken metaphorically, “mettre en monde”. 
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10) First published by P.W. Shekan in BASOR 136 (1954), pp. 12-15. 

11) That Elyon and YHWH are identical is maintained by Meyer, “Die Be- 
deutung von Deuteronomium 32, 8f. (4 Q) fiir die Auslegung des Moseliedes”’, 
(in: Verbannung und Heimkehr, Fscht. W. Rudolph, Tubingen, 1961), p. 201£., 
Schlisske, op. cit., p. 62, Albright, op. cit., and F. Stolz, Strukturen und Figuren im 
Kult von Jerusalem (BZAW 118, Berlin, 1970), p. 105. The opposite view is held 
by Hissfeldt, op. cit., and G. Wanke, Die Zionstheologie der Korachiten (BZAW 97, 
Berlin, 1966), p. 49ff. 

12) Meyer, op. cit., p. 201. 

13) Th. Schneider, art. “Adler”, RAC, I, pp. 87-90. 

14) Caquot in Botterweck-Ringgren, Theologisches Worterbuch zum Alten Testa- 
ment, p. 139.—Buis, Deuteronome (Patis, 1969), p. 423, points to the fact that 
swarms of bees often settle in the caves of rocks, but this hardly explains a stereo- 
type phrase as this one. Compate Ilias 2, 87ff. 

15) W. Rudolph in KAT XIII : 3 (Gitersloh, 1975), p. 234.—The remarkable 
Greek translation of Dt. 32, 24 perhaps sheds light on the extraordinary expres- 
sion rsp sprm in the Karatepe inscription. According to F. Horst, Hiob (Bik 
XVI, 1, Neukirchen, 1960), p. 82, resef is a god, especially related to birds, “‘ver- 
mutlich nach Reliefdarstellungen zu den Jagdfalken”. For another interpreta- 
tion see G. Fohrer, Hiob (KAT XVI, Giitersloh, 1960), p. 149. Sprm can also 
come from s@pir, “goat” (thus E. Lipinski in Re/igionsgeschichtliches Textbuch zum 
Alten Testament, hetausg. von W. Beyerlin, Gottingen, 1975, p. 259). 

16) Resef has often been represented as a god of plague, but according to 
Conrad he is a god of tempest, thunder and war (D. Conrad, ““Der Gott Reschef’’, 
ZAW 71 (1959), p. 157ff.). 

17) S. Norin, Er spaltete das Meer (Lund, 1977), p. 70f. 

18) In the Psalms God is called a rock c. 20 times (Ps. 18 = 2 Sam. 22), 

19) M.A. Beek, “Der Dornbusch als Wohnsitz Gottes”, OTS 14 (1965), pp. 
155-161. 

20) G. Beer, Steinverehrung bei den alten Semiten (Berlin & Leipzig, 1921). 

21) Stolz, op. cit., p. 169. For other examples of the Steingeburtsmythus, see 
P. Volz, Jesaja Il (KAT IX, Leipzig, 1932), p. 110 Anm. 1., and Plinius, Hist. 
Nat. 36, 143. Cf. Matth. 3, 9. 

22) Norin, op. cit., p. 169. 

3) Meyer, op. cit., p. 204. 

24) Thus also M. Franke in Tarbiz 18 (1946-1947), p 129-138 (but he dates 
the poem to the period of the Judges). Sodom and Gomorrah are mentioned 
in Is. 1, 10. The entire chapter of Is. 1 has much in common with Dt. 32. See 
L.G. Rignell, S¢ Th. 11 (1957), pp. 140-158. 

25) A similar dating has been proposed by E. Sellin, ZAW NF 2 (1925), pp. 
161-173 (disregarding, however, the mythological elements). According to 
H.-W. Hertzberg (in: Beitrage zur Traditionsgeschichte und Theologie des Alten Testa- 
ments, Gottingen, 1962, p. 51) the holy rock in Jerusalem only became of real 
importance with the building of the second temple, which is also an argument 
for a late dating of the text. 

26) Meyer, op. cit., p. 207. 

27) M. Noth, USz, p. 40. Cf. Hissfeldt, op. cit., pp. 43-54. 


THE EXODUS TRADITIONS IN PSALM 105 
BY 


SVEND HOLM-NIELSEN 


Within Old Testament Psalm research the expression ‘historical 
psalms’ is often used about Ps. 78, 105, 106, 135, 136, sometimes also 
about 44, 81 and 137, but the latter are not as characteristic as the 
first 1). To describe a certain category of psalms the expression is 
unlucky, because it says nothing of the literary style or ‘Sitz im Leben’ 
of these psalms, but only refers to the contents, taken from Israel’s 
early history. It is generally agreed that these psalms are relatively 
late *), partly because they are stylistically insipid compared with the 
classical psalms, partly because they are considered to be dependent 
on the patriarch traditions in more or less the shape these have come 
down to us in the Pentateuch. The first argument may easily assume 
the character of an aesthetical evaluation which may not be quite 
justified. The other one is far more weighty and may reasonably 
be used for a more subtle distinction in a comparison between e.g. 
the Psalms 78 and 105. It will thus appear that Ps. 78 must be older 
than Ps. 105 because traditional elements found in the last are missing 
in the first. To all appearance these traditional elements originate in the 
P-source %). But it should be added that the massive interest in drawing 
on Israel’s past with a view to applying it to one’s own time is a 
phenomenon which may not have been invented by Deuteronomism, 
but which was certainly exploited by it“). And it cannot be a mere 
coincidence that the Deuteronomistic period very nearly coincides 
with restauration periods in both Babylon and Egypt which provoked 
a keen interest in the respective countries’ past 5). 

It may seem to be fairly well settled when these psalms were 
composed, but as to the question of their literary category and use 
the disagreement is great. Certainly their intention is educational. 
The introduction to Ps. 78 says so directly, but it is a question whether 
they can be simply called didactic sermons on a par with Neh. 9,6-37, 
which has no relation to the cult, or whether the attempt should be 
made to maintain a cultic ‘Sitz im Leben’ also for these poems °). 

Going through Ps. 105 I would like to point out some details 
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televant for an interpretation of the psalm, both with respect to 
dating it and to its function as a psalm. 


x *K * 


Psalm 105 is introduced (vv. 1-6) by an exhortation to praise the 
Lord in the traditional language and style borrowed from the hymn. 
In v. 4 the expression dirsa jhwh w®‘uzz6 should be noticed. It is a very 
rare combination which may embrace a reminiscence of ‘ov as the 
denomination for the Ark in the same way as Ps. 78,61 and 132,8— 
possibly also Ps. 96,6. But if this is so, this meaning must have been 
forgotten since the context here makes it improbable that the author 
should have had the Ark in mind. 

In v. 5 mpl’ dt and moptim are placed side by side with mispatim; 
the expression has a Deuteronomistic tinge, cp. Deut. 6,20.22. On 
the whole mzspatim is frequently used in Deut. 

Abraham (v. 6) is a seldom guest in the psalm literature, and the 
juxtaposition of his name with that of Jacob only occurs a few times 
in the Old Testament as a whole”). In v. 9 Abraham reappears, 
this time in the usual triad with Isaac (the only instance of his name 
being mentioned in the Psalms) and Jacob. 

In vv. 7-11 is given the actual theme of the psalm, and this reappears 
at the end, vv. 42-45: Yahweh is Israel’s God who has fulfilled his 
promise to the patriarchs to give Israel the land of Canaan. The 
connection between /ebel and nabalah (v. 11) occurs also in Ps. 78,55 
and in Deut. 32,9 where the words are connected in the same construct 
state as here. Commentators are anxious to quote the passages from 
Genesis where Yahweh makes his covenant with Abraham, swears to 
Isaac and gives Jacob his commandments to obey. But it remains a 
question whether the author really meant to separate these occasions, 
whether they should not more likely be taken as the representation 
of an Israelitic ancestor unity; in v. 10 Jacob and Israel are the people 
rather than the ancestors. The accumulation of parallels to brit in 
vv. 8-10 8) are not inspired by the Genesis tradition either. 

Vv. 12-41 make up the main part of the psalm, a repetition of 
Israel’s early history, which is to prove how at all times the Lord 
steered the course of events and led his people to the final possession 
of the promised land. This theme is repeated in vv. 42-45 as a natural 
conclusion to the poem. The tradition of Joseph and the years of 
bondage in Egypt and of the people’s release are dominant. Vv. 12-14 
summarize the patriarch tales from the viewpoint that the Lord 
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always protected his people against attacks from foreign kings and 
nations; they seem to refer to the traditions of Gen. chapters 12, 20 
and 26, in particular of ch. 20 which most explicitly records Yahweh’s 
warning to King Abimelech on behalf of Abraham. But the terminol- 
ogy does not belong to these traditions; the root ‘gf does not occur 
there at all, neither is there any mention of an oppression of Abraham 
and Isaac—trather, one may be tempted to say, it is the other way round. 
On the other hand it is characteristic that ‘gs can be used about the 
subjugation of the people of Israel by foreign powers, thus Is. 52,4; 
54,14; Jer. 50,33 about Israel in exile. In v. 15, where the patriarchs 
ate called anointed ones and prophets, the terminology is remarkable; 
masi@ in the plural form is exceptional—apart from the doublet 
in 1 Chr. 16,22—and so is the juxtaposition of prophets with anointed 
ones. Commentators often refer to Gen. 23,6 where Abraham is called 
God’s prince, as the origin of ‘anointed ones’, but the only defense 
for this explanation is that there is no better. As to ‘prophets’ it 
seems reasonable to refer to Gen. 20,7 but it is certainly a step further 
to call the whole people of that time prophets of the Lord, and, 
actually, this is what v. 12 suggests. Also, it is all right to refer to 
Lev. 4,3.5.16; 6,15 to show that not only kings, but also high priests 
might be called anointed, and to 1 Kings 19,16 and Is. 61,1 as examples 
of anointed prophets. But apart from the fact that it is doubtful 
whether Is. 61 actually refers to a prophet, it does not explain this 
passage. As a matter of fact v. 15 does not speak of some anointed 
persons or some prophets, but the expressions apply to the whole 
patriarch generation as God’s chosen people. They are names of 
honour used about the Israelites, and I do not think anybody would 
use them in that way in an existing kingdom or in a country where 
prophesying is acknowledged as a profession. It would make more 
sense to refer to the honorary names for Israel found in Ex. 19,6 
and Is. 61,6 °). 

Vv. 16-23 form a short paraphrase of the Joseph narrative. In 
outline it follows the Genesis tradition, but nothing is said about the 
brothers’ treachery. On the other hand there are details in Ps. 105, 
which cannot be verified by Genesis. V. 18 e.g. says that Joseph was 
put in irons in the prison 1°), According to Gen. 39,21ff. and ch. 40 
Joseph rather seems to be the vice director of the prison. The tradition 
expressed in the psalm is generally looked upon as an exaggerated 
product of its author’s imagination. But it is tempting to believe that 
the description is coloured by the knowledge of Israel’s sufferings 
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under foreign yoke, cp. Ps. 107,10.14.16. In Ps. 149,8 Rebel and 
barza@l are used by Yahweh against the enemy in retaliation for his 
behaviour towards Israel 1"), and it is quite probable that the Baby- 
lonian exile lies behind the description of Joseph’s fate in this psalm, 
cp. Is. 42,22; 43,14, and also the mood of Ps. 137. Joseph’s being 
sold as a slave, v. 17, has a verbal analogy in Gen. 37,28 a.o., but 
it may be appropriate to recall that ~akar is also used about the Lord’s 
surrender of the people to the enemy, Deut. 32,30; thus about the 
exile-Is,.50,1; 52,3. 

The description of Joseph’s release 1?) and his promotion in vv. 
20-22 resembles that of the Joseph narrative in Genesis. The idea 
of Joseph as the instructor of Pharaoh’s elders 1%) and teacher of 
wisdom seems to be a rather exaggerated interpretation of Gen. 
41,37-40, maybe inspired by the views on the heathen world as an 
underdeveloped world in relation to Israel, which confront us in 
Is. 40-55, e.g. 43,9; 45,14ff.; 46,1f. and especially ch. 47. For the 
comparatively late composition of the psalm speaks the expression 
‘the land of Ham’ (repeated in v. 27) about Egypt. Apart from here, 
the expression is only found in the parallel psalms 78,51 (‘the tents 
of Ham’) and 106,22. It probably rests on the tradition behind 
Gen. 10,6-20. 

Vv. 24f. are a paraphrasing interpretation of Ex. 1, using partly 
the same words. This does not apply to nakd/, though, which in the 
Joseph tradition is only used Gen. 37,18 about the brothers’ relation- 
ship to Joseph. But if the suffix of /bbam in v. 25 applies to all Egyp- 
tians, not only Pharaoh and his host, it becomes apparent that the 
feeling towards Israel expressed by no means corresponds to the 
descriptions in Exodus which leave us with the impression that the 
Israelites were rather well-liked, cp. Ex. 11,3; 12,36. V. 38, on the 
other hand, repeats Ex. 12,33 loyally, but in this case it is a question 
of the Egyptians’ dread of the Israelites; not of their hatred for them. 

The description of the plagues, Ex.°7-12, are summed up in vv. 
26-36 #4): Certainly they are not all mentioned, nor are they named 
in the same order as in Exodus 1°), but the vocabulary and the language 
of the single verses ate so like the Exodus traditions 16) as to make it 
quite unreasonable to look for another independent tradition behind 
Ps. 105. On the coritrary, there is every indication that the traditions 
now collected in Exodus are the model, which means that the P-source 
becomes a tetfminus a quo for the composition of the psalm. The 
description is.short and to the point.\V, 27 is.a kind of an introduction 
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to the whole list of plagues, summed up by the traditional juxta- 
position of ’o¢ and mopet, cp. Ex. 7,231”). The description of every 
single plague is kept within two hemistichs; only the seventh and 
the eighth plague spread over two lines each (vv. 32f. and 34f.), 
and v. 34 combines the fourth and the third plague in one line in the 
mentioned order. The parallelism between the hemistichs is either 
synonymous (vv. 32-36) or formal, so that the second half-line 
relates the consequences of the plague mentioned in the first half-line 
(vv. 29 and 30) 18). 

The exodus itself follows in vv. 37f. That the Lord should be 
responsible for their leaving Egypt loaded with gold and silver is 
probably founded on Ex. 11,2f. V. 37b has no counterpart in Exo- 
dus 1°), It may be a casual interpretation of the Exodus tales, but it is 
reasonable to point out that kasa/ also occurs in Lam. 1,14 and 5,13 
in connection with the catastrophe of 587 b.Chr. The verb also 
appears Is. 63,13 where it is even more conspicuous in a context 
about the delivery of the exiled, an event which is related to the 
Exodus traditions. 

In v. 39 the interpretation of ‘aman as cover, protection, differs 
from the traditions in Exodus where the pillar of cloud acts as a 
road guide. But the idea expressed in the psalm is not quite unknown, 
cp. Ex. 14,19. Also v. 40 is a somewhat free version of the Exodus 
traditions, but it need not have any other origin. sa’d/ does not occur 
in Ex., but has its parallel in Ps. 78,18. ‘Bread from heaven’ is most 
certainly a theologically paraphrasing rendering of Ex. 16,4, cp. 
Ps. 78,24, and it may be only by chance that Lam. 4,4 used the ex- 
pression sai lehem when speaking of the Babylonian conquest 
of Jerusalem. V. 41 builds on Ex. 17,1-7 and again the second half-line 
can be taken as an exaggeration of the miracle of calling forth water 
in the desert. However, it is worth while considering a possible 
connection to the vivid description of the exiles’ return found in 
Deutero-Isaiah, with its words about the desert that is to flower. 
Apart from here and the parallel Ps. 78,20 z4b with water as its 
subject only occurs Is. 48,21. séjjah is not found in the Exodus 
traditions, but occurs in connection with the termination of the exile, 
Is. 41,18 (parallel to Ps. 107,35), cp. also Ps. 78,20. 

This long review of Israel’s early history is rounded up in vv. 42-45 
resuming vv. 8-11. The words sasén and rinna in v. 43 should be 
noticed; they do not belong in Exodus, but may be the author’s 
interpretation of the Exodus events, Separately or joined together 
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they are often used to denote the delivery from the exile, cp. Is. 
35,10; 44,23; 49,13; 51,3.11; 55,12. <“*ma/ in v. 44 indicates a late 
terminology, cp. 7@9/#, Is. 45,14. 

He 2 pu 

As already mentioned it is generally concluded that the ‘historical’ 
psalms are rather late, post-deuteronomistic at least, not to say 
post-exilic. The argumentation is mostly based on literary arguments, 
the relationship to Deuteronomy, to the Pentateuch traditions 
and—in the case of Ps. 105—to 1. Chr. 16 2°). No doubt these are 
correct reflections, but they tend to make the problem of the psalms 
a question of dating them, not of understanding their function, their 
meaning, or maybe ideology. As to Ps. 105 two things should be 
pointed out in this respect. 

Above I have tried to prove that, by way of expression, Ps. 105 
is based on the exile. It lies near up to the Exodus traditions, but it 
treats them in the light of the exile as symbols of the people’s degrada- 
tion and delivery. In that the psalm should be compared to Is. 40-55. 
Not only are there, as I have suggested, occasional terminological 
similarities, but Is. 40-55 views the Exodus traditions in the same way 
as does the psalm 21). The exile and the delivery is a repetition of the 
exodus. 

But there is another thing. It may be correct to talk of Deuteronom- 
ism as the background for the conception of history peculiar to these 
psalms, namely that history is to serve as a warning and an admonition, 
but it is impossible to put all ‘historical’ psalms together in one lump. 
For where Ps. 78 and 106—and besides them Dt. 32 and Neh. 9—are 
characterized by this didactic and paranetic tendency, Ps. 105—and 
with it Ps. 135 and 136—are the proclamation of the Lord’s un- 
conditional salvation of his people. The events depicted are used, 
not to set off the people’s desertion, but to proclaim that Yahweh 
saves his people. 

Whether the psalm was composed during the exile or in post-exilic 
times is not to be decided. Anyway it is closely attached to the exile, 
and it is a proof of the impact on Israel’s understanding of its own 
history inspired by the exile. 


1) The most extensive analysis of the historical elements have been given by 
A.Lauha, Die Geschichtsmotive in den alttestamentlichen Psalmen (Helsinki, 1945). 
2) O. Eissfeldt, Das Lied Moses Dt. 32, 1-43 und das Lehrgedicht Asaphs Ps. 78 
(Leipzig, 1958), however, thinks that Ps. 78 goes back to the time before Israel’s 
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division. —I. Engnell, Critical Essays on the Old Testament (London, 1970), p. 110, 
admits a little reluctantly, that Ps. 106 might be post-exilic but adds: “However, 
this is not intrinsically necessary by any means”. 

3) BE, Margulis, “The Plagues Tradition in Ps. 105”, Biblica 50 (1969), pp. 
491 ff. 

4) In the commentaries Deuteronomy and Deuteronomism are emphasized 
as the prerequisites for Ps. 78, especially in a comparison with Deut. 32, see the 
discussion in H.-J. Kraus’ commentary on this psalm. — H. Junker, “Die Ent- 
stehungszeit des Ps. 78 und des Deuteronomiums”, Biblica 34 (1938), pp. 487ff., 
also stresses the psalm’s dependence on Deuteronomy but on condition that this 
book is dated back to shortly after the fall of the northern kingdom as the basis 
of Ezekiah’s reform. 

5) H. Friis, ““Eksilet og den israelitiske historieopfattelse”, Dansk Teologisk 
Tidsskrift 38 (1975), pp. 1-16, underlines the connection between Israel and the 
great empires of the Middle East on that point. As to Israel in particular she 
stresses the impact of the exile on Israel’s historical consciousness. 

6) A, Lauha, op. cit., p. 132, speaks of these psalms as a kind of catechism for 
educational or cultic use. S. Mowinckel, Offersang og Sangoffer (Oslo, 1951), pp. 
373ff., reckons Ps. 105 to the non-cultic didactic poems, the material for which 
is taken from Israel’s history. In this he sees a connection to liturgies used at the 
feast for the renewal of the covenant. His view is carried further by a few scholars 
who look upon these psalms as genuine liturgies, thus A. Weiser in his commen- 
tary on Ps. 78 and 105 (ATD), and F. Baumgirtel, “Zur Liturgie in der Sekten- 
rolle vom Toten Meet”, ZAW 65 (1953), p. 263f. C. Westermann, ““Vergegen- 
wartigung der Geschichte in den Psalmen”, Forschung am alten Testament, (Theo- 
logische Biichetei, Miinchen, 1964), p. 306ff., however, denies a cultic perform- 
ance of these psalms. He stresses the pure hymnic character and denies that 
history is vivified in the cult. 

”) Apart from vv. 6, 9 and 42 in this psalm only Ps. 47,10. Outside the Psalm 
literature Is. 29,22; Micha 7,20. In Is. 41,8 Jacob is identical with the offspring 
of Abraham. It is in this connection Abraham is called Yahweh’s friend, cp. the 
parallelism between ‘servant’ and ‘chosen one’. H. Seebass emphasizes the 
Deuteronomistic use of bahir about the people of Israel (TAW AT, vol. 1, col. 
605). There is no reason to follow LXX in reading ‘ebed in the plural form out 
of respect to the parallelism; it is Abraham who is called Yahwe’s servant, cp. 
v. 42. ‘ebed and babir are used coordinately about Jahwe’s servant Is. 42,1 and 
ls. 45,4 both words are used about Jacob and Israel, cp. also Is. 65,9.15. 

8) To the expression zakdr brit compare Ps. 106,45 and 111,5 and, in the 
Exodus traditions, Ex. 2,24; 6,5. — siwwa dabar is a Deuteronomic expression, 
Deut. 1,18; 12,28; 15,15, cp. also 18,18.20. ‘¢b#‘a only occurs here in the Psalms. 

*) A. Soggin in his article on melek (THAT, vol I, col. 908ff.) emphasizes 
the late character of the use of ‘anointed’ about others than the king. 

1°) The translation of 18b is dubious. Some translate “iron pierced his soul” 
interpreting it figuratively about Joseph’s spiritual sufferings in prison, thus 
J. Brinktrine, ZAW 64 (1952), p. 251ff., and H.-J. Kraus in his commentary. 
But partly this is not the meaning of bé?, partly barze/ is masculinum, whereas 
the verb is fem. ndps6 must be the subject and either barze/ will have to be under- 
stood as a locative accusative, or b is possibly haplographed so that the reading 
should be b¢bdrzel. The difficulty is in the use of nepes as a transliteration for 
Joseph’s person, a little farfetched in this situation. L. Diirr, however, may be 
tight in saying that nepe,‘ here means ‘neck’, “his neck was collared”, i.e. put in 
a collar of iron, by which he obtains complete parallelism between a and b (ZAW 
43, 1925, p. 262ff.). It is well known that:vzpes often means ‘throat’, thus Is. 8,8; 
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Jonah 2,6; Ps. 69,2 (curiously enough Brinktrine is able to use Ps. 69,2 as an 
argument for his interpretation!). But the crux of the matter is whether the word 
can also mean ‘neck’. The closest instance of this interpretation may be Prov. 
3,22 where the word is parallel to garg¢rét of the same root as garén, which othet- 
wise means ‘neck’. 

11) Cp. Deut. 28,48. 

12) 19b may either be a main clause following 19a with sarap in the sense of 
‘purify’, i.e. Yahweh let him stand the test and endure his hardships until the word 
was fulfilled. But the surrounding lines point to a direct parallelism and the 
cotrect translation is more likely: “... and the Lord’s word proved him right’, 
so that the suffix of the verb points back to d¢baré. — In v. 20 it is irrelevant whether 
the translation is ‘‘a king sent and released him”, or “He (i.e. Yahweh) sent a 
king who released him’”’, but vv. 17, 26 and 28 seem to speak for the last possi- 
bility. 

13) No doubt /@?sor in v. 22 is a mistake for /%dsser, cp. LX X. x’genim about 
Pharaoh’s officials has no root in the Exodus traditions; in Gen. 50,7, however, 
it is said that Pharaoh’s elders were present at Jacob’s burial. 

14) babar in v. 26 has no root in the Exodus traditions and is not used about 
Aaron elsewhere. In Ps. 106,23 the adjective is used about Moses. — The con- 
struction of v. 27a is unreasonably clumsy. The plutal may be preserved with 
Moses and Aaron as subject, but in the context as a whole Yahweh is every- 
where the subject and LXX accordingly corrects into singular. The crux, how- 
ever, is the otherwise unknown expression ‘the words of his signs’. Further, is 
bam to be ttanslated ‘among them’ (i.e. the Egyptians) or ‘by them’ (i.e. Moses 
and Aaron)? Gunkel alters the text to bedibram: “by their words they carried 
out his signs”. But in Exodus Moses and Aaton do not provoke the plagues 
by their words, but by the means of their staff—that is, if it is not Yahweh him- 
self who sends them. Those wanting to preserve the text (thus R. Kittel, F. Buhl, 
Aa. Bentzen) either interpret the construct connection of the words as the plagues 
caused by the word of Yahweh, or they interpret dibré as some kind of specifi- 
cation of °otétdw with reference to Ps. 65,4. It is, however, doubtful whether 
dibré has this meaning there. Peshitta does not translate the word at all. Even 
if LXX implies the present text, I am certain that the original text read sam 
bemisrajim, cp. Ps. 78,43 (thus E. Kissane and H.-J. Kraus, e.g.). This reading 
is accepted also by B. Margulis, ““The Plagues Tradition in Ps. 105”, Biblica 50 
(1969), pp. 491ff. 

15) The fifth and the sixth plague are missing. The whole series of plagues is 
introduced in v. 28 by the ninth plague, which prompted J. Wellhausen to look 
upon the vetse as a later addition to the text. In this he is followed by H. Gunkel. 
However, this belongs to the sort of text improvements which collapses for the 
sole reason that it is just as inexplicable that a later glossator should have inserted 
it in the wrong place. E. Kissane (in his commentary ad /oc.) offers the explana- 
tion that the author should have consciously started with the three plagues 
which prove Yahwe’s ascendancy over the sky (darkness), the sea (water into 
blood) and the earth (frogs). B. Margulis (op. cit., p. 493ff.) argues for the assertion 
that vv. 28-30 should have contained about twenty words more once and bases 
it on the Psalms Scroll from Qumran (11Q Ps?). He tries to reconstruct a lost text 
which, like Ps. 78, included the pest plague. That the bubonic plague is missing 
in Ps. 78 is not to be wondered at since this plague belongs to the P-tradition, 
which is later than the psalm, but it is strange that it is not mentioned in Ps. 105. 
Margulis explains this as a result of a collision of traditions in Ex. 9. His conclu- 
sion is that there can be no question of an independent Exodus tradition behind 


Ps, 105. 
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16) An exception is v. 32f., which is more free in relation to Exodus by men- 
tioning vines and fig trees, cp. Ps. 78,47. This must be understood, presumably, 
as a ‘Palestinization’ of an Egyptian tradition. 

17) Apart from there the words are not found together in the Exodus tradi- 
tions but are used elsewhere about the plagues of Egypt, e.g. Deut. 7,19; 26,8; 
34,11; Ps. 78,43; 135,9. 

18) In v. 28 it is difficult to see the connection between the half-lines, because 
it is impossible to see whether the Israelites, Moses and Aaron or the Egyptians 
are the subject. But whoever it is, the relationship between the half-lines differs 
ftom the context. LX X and Peshitta simply leave out the negation, so that the 
Egyptians become the subject. Gunkel adopted Hitzig’s suggestion that the verb 
should be altered to samri, also with the Egyptians as subject. This is absurd; 
why should the Egyptians be expected to keep Yahwe’s words? It seems very 
much of an emergency measure when E. Kénig—followed by H. Schmidt— 
sees the verse as a rhetorical question: ‘““Did they (perhaps) not rebel against his 
words’? (commentaries ad /oc.). After the analogy to the parallelism in the sur- 
rounding verse and as a result of the context’s often verbal congruence with the 
Exodus tradition, my guess is that the original text related the consequence of 
the darkness, cp. Ex. 10,2, e.g. wlo? ra?u if ?at >ehdw. 

19) It sounds a bit farfetched that it should be the author’s own transliteration 
of Ex. 13,18 (F. Buhl, ad /oc.) 

20) The fact that parts of Ps. 105 appear in 1 Chr. 16 as part of a liturgy from 
David’s time, is interpreted by A. Weiser (comm. ad /oc.) as an argument for the 
Psalm’s original liturgical character. He calls the psalm a cultic hymn of the 
covenant people and he considers the Pentateuch to be the literary result of the 
cultic composition of the salvation history, which is represented e.g. by Ps. 105. 
To Weiser it is improbable that a literary dependence on the Pentateuch should 
be inherent in the psalm because of its deviations from it. I think this is to turn 
things upside down. It remains a question if it is feasible to conclude that much 
from the Chronicler’s late use of part of the psalm. But it certainly leaves an 
unsolved question: Why has this late source collocated two such incongruent 
psalms as 105 and 96? 

1) Is. 41,11-20; 42,22; 43,14-21; 44,1-4; 4820-22; 51,1-3. 
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Der Begriff ,,Gerechtigkeit” ist ein in der alttestamentlichen For- 
schung oft behandeltes Thema. In den vielen Untersuchungen, die 
der Frage von Herkunft und Bedeutung der Wurzel sdg gewidmet 
sind, meldet sich auch als eine Nebenfrage das Problem vom Verhilt- 
nis zwischen den beiden hebraischen Vokabeln, die gew6hnlich mit 
,,Gerechtigkeit”” tbersetzt werden, dem maskulinen Substantiv 
sadaq und dem femininen sedaga. Sind sie beide véllig bedeutungs- 
gleich, oder besteht irgendein Unterschied in der Verwendung dieser 
beiden Formen? 

In vielen Untersuchungen wird diese Frage, wenn sie gestellt wird, 
negativ beantwortet. Fahlgren 1) findet, auf Kautzsch ?) hinweisend, 
dass ein entscheidender Bedeutungsunterschied zwischen sadag und 
sedaga sich nicht feststellen lasse, und Snaith *) sagt ohne Vorbehalt: 
»»Lhere is no difference in meaning.” Dasselbe meint Achtemeier *): 
».. there being no significant difference in the employment of the 
masculine and feminine nouns”. Koch vertritt in seiner ersten 
Arbeit dieselbe Auffassung °), driickt sich aber spater mit grosserem 
Vorbehalt aus: sdddéqg und sedaga sind ,,anscheinend bedeutungs- 
gleich”; in den Psalmen ist ,,der Bedeutungsunterschied . . . unver- 
kennbar, nicht leicht zu erheben und wohl nicht zu allen Zeiten 
in der Psalmendichtung in gleicher Weise empfunden worden’ °), 

Hinter diesen Aussagen lassen sich neue Argumente zugunsten 
des Unterschieds spiiren, die vor allem von Jepsen *) und Schmid §) 
der Diskussion zugefiihrt wurden. Von grundlegender Bedeutung 
ist hier die Untersuchung von Jepsen. Er findet es sprachgeschicht- 
lich unwahrscheinlich, dass zwei verschiedene Wo6rter zur selben 
Zeit eine vollig gleiche Bedeutung haben sollten. Ihm zufolge deutet 
der Gebrauch der beiden Worter auf verschiedene Bedeutungen hin. 
Sddaq witd als ,,charakterisierender Genitiv’” verwendet, z.B. wenn 
es um eine Waage geht oder um Opfer, die ,,richtig”’, ,,in Ordnung”’ 
sind. Sadaq witd oft mit safat verbunden, wobei der allgemeine 
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Begriff ,,Richtigkeit’’, ,,Ordnung” gemeint ist. Sddagq wird schliesslich 
gebraucht, um das richtige Wort zu umschreiben. Gemeint ist hier 
das richtige, zuverlassige, wahrhafte Reden. ,,So scheint p78 zanachst 
angewandt zu werden, wenn es sich um Richtigkeit und Ordnung 
handelt, um einen Zustand also, der so ist, wie er sein soll oder 
muss.” Bei sedaga ist der Sprachgebrauch ein anderer. Auffallend ist 
die haufige Verbindung mit ‘asa. Sedaga muss also etwas sein, was 
,getan” wird. Der Ton liegt auf dem Handeln und Tun, nicht auf 
einem Zustand. Weiter ist zu bemerken, dass sedaga und mispat oft 
parallel zueinander stehen. Das Tun von sedaga ist also mit dem Tun 
von mispat irgendwie verwandt, aber nicht das gleiche. Geht muspat 
zunachst auf die Rechtsprechung im besonderen, so sedaga auf ein 
Verhalten, das auf sdddq im allgemeinen, auf Richtigkeit, Ordnung 
ausgerichtet ist. Jepsen fasst zusammen: ,,p78 geht auf die richtige 
Ordnung, mp7 auf ein rechtes Verhalten, das auf Ordnung zielt’’. 
An einigen spateren Stellen tibernimmt jedoch sadaq die Funktion 
von sedaga, nachdem sedaga die konkrete Bedeutung des Almosen- 
gebens angenommen hat. 

Die Gedanken von Jepsen wurden von Schmid im Rahmen seiner 
grdsseren Untersuchung aufgegriffen und weitergeftihrt. Das Ergeb- 
nis von Schmid lautet: ,,Das Substantiv p78 bezeichnet urspriinglich 
die kosmische Ordnung, die sich in Weisheit, Recht usf. konkretisiert 
und vom Kénig im Rahmen des Irdischen gewdhrleistet wird, APT 
dementsprechend das in diesem Horizont ordnungsgemisse oder 
sogar ordnungschaftende Verhalten oder Handeln’” *). Konstant ist, 
dass es um ,,Ordnung” geht. Was Ordnung ist, ist in jeder Zeit neu 
zu formulieren. ,,?78 bezeichnet die richtige, jahwegewollte, heil- 
volle Ordnung der Welt, mp1 das ihr gemiisse, richtige, heilvolle 
Verhalten — auch im Vollzug des Gerichts” !). Schmid unter 
streicht auch den auffallenden kanaandischen Hintergrund dieses 
Begriffes. part. 

In den Untersuchungen von Jepsen und Schmid werden:die Beleg- 
stellen durchgearbeitet und klassifiziert. Ein anderer» Weg ist der 
grammatikalische. Nyberg") zeigt in seiner Grammatik, wie die 
Femininbildung in zwei entgegengesetzten Funktionen verwendet 
wird, teils als Kollektivbildung (dag Fisch, daga Fische), teils um 
Individualnomina aus denjenigen Worten zu bilden, die ohne Femi- 
ninendung eine kollektive Bedeutung haben (sear Haar, Behaarung, 
se‘ara ein einzelnes Haar). Saddq - sedaga passt am besten in das letzte 
Muster hinein: sddég ware dann die Gerechtigkeit als solche, Gerech- 
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tigkeit als allgemeiner Begriff, und sedaga was sich in der konkreten 
Situation als Gerechtigkeit bewahrt. Es fallt auch nicht schwer, im 
alttestamentlichen Hebraisch eine Reihe von Beispielen zu finden, 
in denen das feminine Substantiv eine Konkretion des entsprechenden 
maskulinen Substantivs in einer bestimmten Situation ausdriickt: 


*obed Untergang, *abeda etwas Verlorenes. 

-abag Staub, ’abaga Gewiirzpulver. 

-omas Statke (Wer reine Hande hat, wird an Starke zunehmen, 
Hi. 17,9), >amsa Starke (unsere Starke sind die Einwohner Jerusa- 
lems, Sach. 12,5). Im ersten Fall geht es um die Starke im all- 
gemeinen, im zweiten Fall um eine begrenzte Manifestation der 
Starke, die in der Gestalt von Jerusalems Einwohnern hervortritt. 

-araz Leder, ’arza Zederwerk, Zedergetafel. 

barag Blitz, bardqgat, bareqat ein Edelstein. 

gannab Dieb, geneba das Gestohlene. 

horab "Trockenheit, Verheerung, horba verddetes Land, Triimmer- 
statte, haraba Wiistengegenden. 

jotar das Ubrige, jotdrdt das Uberhangende, insbes. von der Leber. 

jatér das Ubrige, jitra das Ubrige. Im ersten Fall wird das Wort mit 
einer Bestimmung versehen: das Ubrige von etwas, oder es steht 
in absolutem Sinn. Das Femininum kommt in Jes. 15,7 und Jer. 
48,36 vor in der konkreten Bedeutung ,,das Ubrige, das noch 
vorhandene Eigentum’’. 

‘ebar das Jenseitige, ‘abara Ubergang, Furt (oder Fahre). 

sa‘ad Schritt, se‘ada Schritt (von dem man das Gerausch hort), Schritt- 
kettchen. 

satan Widersacher, Gegner, sitna Anklage. 

Siah Beschaftigung, Sorge, sha Betrachtung, bes. Gegenstand einer 
solchen. 


Betrachtet man besonders die Bildung sadag - sedaqa, fallt es schwer, 
eine Neigung in irgendwelche Richtung in der Bedeutung des 
Maskulinums zu finden. Bei den femininen Substantiven vom Typus 
sedaqa verhalt es sich anders. Im Alten Testament finden sich etwa 
70 Beispiele. Einige von diesen wurden schon oben angefiihrt. Un- 
gefahr ein Drittel hat iberwiegend konkrete Bedeutung: 


-abada Gewiirzpulver, ’adama Erde, Land, Acker, ’avafa ein unreiner 
Vogel, ’anaga ein unreines Tier, hadara Schmuck, jebama Schwagerin, 
kebara Sieb, Strecke, kena‘a (oder kin‘a) Gepack, /eta’a eine Eidechsen- 
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att, nehara Tageslicht, negara (oder nigra) Felsenhohle, sehaba zerrissene 
Kleider, ‘abara Ubergang, Furt, ‘agala Wagen, ‘adaia Linsen, ‘azara 
Vorhof, Einfassung, ‘afara Kranz, Krone, ‘a/afa dichte Finsternis, 
‘anana Wolke, ‘araba ein Baum, Wiiste, pelada Stahl, ge‘ara Schiissel, 
re‘ala(?) Schleier, sebaka(?) Gitter, se‘a/a Kanal, tiberziehende 
Schicht. 


Von besonderem Interesse sind in diesem Zusammenhang die 
Substantive mit abstrakter Bedeutung. Sie driicken oft ein bestimmtes 
Benehmen oder eine bestimmte Haltung aus: 


>anaba Seufzer (11mal). 

-anaga St6hnen, Angstruf (4mal). 

be‘ata Schrecken Jer. 8,15. 14,19. 

beraka Segen (etwa 70mal). Das Wort bezeichnet sowohl die Segens- 
handlung wie auch den konkreten Inhalt und das Ergebnis des 
Segens. Als Beispiel der besonderen Verwendung des Wortes sei 
2K6n. 18,31 angefiihrt, wo der babylonische Heerfiihrer sagt: 
Macht beraka mit mir und kapituliert’’. 

ge‘ara Schelten, Drohen (15mal). 

de?aba Verschmachten, Angst Hi. 14,14. 

de?aga Furcht, Bektimmernis (6mal). 

demama Schweigen, Stille (3mal). 

hanaha Ruhe, Amnestie (?) Esth. 2,18. Der Konig ,,macht” dieses 
seinen Untertanen. 

hanafa Schwingen Jes. 30,28. 

xvewa‘a Schrecken Jes. 28,19. 

xe‘aga Geschtei, bes. vor Schmerz oder um Hilfe (18mal). Das Wort 
bezeichnet auch die ganze Situation, aus welcher das Geschrei 
hervorgeht (das Geschrei von Sodom Gen. 18,20). 

harada Schrecken, Furcht; auch Panik und der dussere Ausdruck 
dafiir (Qmal). 

Jelala Wehklage (5mal). 

Jeqaha Gehorsam Gen. 49,10. Spr. 30,17. 

neasa Schmahung, Hohn 2 K6n 19,3. 

ne-aqa Wehklage (4mal). 

nebala Daummbheit, Siinde (13mal). neba/a kann sich bei einem oder in 
Verbindung mit einem befinden (1 Sam. 25,25), aber die haufigste 
Konstruktion ist, dass jemand nebala tut. 

nedaba Freiwilligkeit (Smal), freiwillige Gabe (21mal). 

nehama Tosen (des Meeres) Jes. 5,30, GestGhn Ps. 38,9. 
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nesama Hauch, Odem, Geist (24mal). 

se‘ara Sturm (16mal). 

‘agaba Begierde Hes. 23,11. 

sewaha Geschrei (4mal). 

se‘ada Schritt 2 Sam. 5,24, Schrittkettchen Jes. 3,20. 

se‘aga Geschtrei, insbes. um Hilfe (20mal). In Jes. 5,7 wird das Wort 
als Gegensatz zu sedaga unter denselben Umstanden verwendet. 

gelala Flach (33mal). Wie bei dem Segen bezeichnet der Fluch sowohl 
die Handlung an sich wie auch den Inhalt und das Ergebnis des 
Fluches. 

gefada Angst Hes. 7,25. 

gesafa Zerknickung Joel 1,7. 

rebaba grosse Menge, Myriade (16mal). 

rewaba Erleichterung Ex. 8,11; Klag. 3,56. 

rewaja Uberfluss Ps. 23,5; 66,12. 

renana Jubel (4mal). 

re‘ada Beben (4mal). 

Se“ara Sturm Nah. 1,3; Hi-9,17. 

feaga Brillen, Gestohn (7mal). 

f@ala Bitte (18mal). 

Segaga Vergehn (17mal). 

Semama Entsetzen Hes. 7,27, Verwiistung (55mal). 

Se‘ata Stampfen Jer. 47,3. 

tela’a Miihsal (5mal). 

te‘ala Kanal (9mal), tiberziehende Schicht (uber einer Wunde) Jer. 
30,13; 46,11. 


Bemerkenswert ist die aktive Tatigkeit, die in diesen Beispielen 
immer wieder zum Vorschein kommt. Es handelt sich oft um Ge- 
mtitsbewegungen, wobei nicht in erster Linie ein Zustand beschrieben 
wird, sondern vielmehr ein Vorgang. In diese Reihe lasst sich auch 
sedaga ohne Schwierigkeit einordnen. Sedaga ist ,,ein rechtes Ver- 
halten” (Jepsen), die Gerechtigkeit in ihrer konkreten oder prakti- 
schen Anwendung. Wahrend sdddq die Gerechtigkeit schlechthin 
bezeichnet, ist sedaga sdddgq in Funktion. 

Noch andere Wege erdffnen sich zum Verstandnis von sdddq und 
sedaga. Man konnte in diesem Zusammenhang die Frage stellen, ob es 
mdglich ware, durch die Reihenfolge der Wo6rter in den Aufzahlungen 
etwas Naheres iiber ihre gegenseitige Abgrenzung zu sagen. Warum 
heisst es z.B. in den allermeisten Fallen mis‘pat und sedaqa aber sdddq 
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att, nehara Tageslicht, negara (oder nigra) Felsenhohle, sehaba zetrissene 
Kleider, ‘abara Ubergang, Furt, ‘agala Wagen, ‘adasa Linsen, ‘azara 
Vorhof, Einfassung, ‘afara Kranz, Krone, ‘a/afa dichte Finsternis, 
‘anana Wolke, ‘araba ein Baum, Wiiste, pelada Stahl, ge‘ara Schiissel, 
re‘ala(?) Schleier, sebaka(?) Gitter, se‘ala Kanal, tiberziehende 
Schicht. 


Von besonderem Interesse sind in diesem Zusammenhang die 
Substantive mit abstrakter Bedeutung. Sie driicken oft ein bestimmtes 
Benehmen oder eine bestimmte Haltung aus: 


-anaha Seufzer (11mal). 

-anaga Stohnen, Angstruf (4mal). 

be‘ata Schrecken Jer. 8,15. 14,19. 

beraka Segen (etwa 70mal). Das Wort bezeichnet sowohl die Segens- 
handlung wie auch den konkreten Inhalt und das Ergebnis des 
Segens. Als Beispiel der besonderen Verwendung des Wortes sei 
2 Kon. 18,31 angefiihrt, wo der babylonische Heerfihrer sagt: 
Macht beraka mit mir und kapituliert’’. 

ge‘ara Schelten, Drohen (15mal). 

de’aba Verschmachten, Angst Hi. 14,14. 

de?aga Furcht, Bekitimmernis (6mal). 

demama Schweigen, Stille (3mal). 

hanaha Ruhe, Amnestie (?) Esth. 2,18. Der KG6nig ,,macht” dieses 
seinen Untertanen. 

hanafa Schwingen Jes. 30,28. 

xzewa‘a Schrecken Jes. 28,19. 

xe‘aqa Geschtei, bes. vor Schmerz oder um Hilfe (18mal). Das Wort 
bezeichnet auch die ganze Situation, aus welcher das Geschrei 
hervorgeht (das Geschrei von Sodom Gen. 18,20). 

harada Schrecken, Furcht; auch Panik und der dussere Ausdruck 
dafiir (9mal). 

jelala Wehklage (5mal). 

Jeqaha Gehorsam Gen. 49,10. Spr. 30,17. 

neasa Schmahung, Hohn 2 K6n 19,3. 

ne-aga Wehklage (4mal). 

nebala Dummheit, Siinde (13mal). nebala kann sich bei einem oder in 
Verbindung mit einem befinden (1 Sam. 25,25), aber die haufigste 
Konstruktion ist, dass jemand nebala tut. 

nedaba Freiwilligkeit (5mal), freiwillige Gabe (21mal). 

nehama Tosen (des Meeres) Jes. 5,30, Gestohn Ps. 38,9. 
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nesama Hauch, Odem, Geist (24mal). 

se‘ara Sturm (16mal). 

‘agaba Begierde Hes. 23,11. 

sewaha Geschrei (4mal). 

se‘ada Schritt 2 Sam. 5,24, Schrittkettchen Jes. 3,20. 

se‘aga Geschrei, insbes. um Hilfe (20mal). In Jes. 5,7 wird das Wort 
als Gegensatz zu sedaga unter denselben Umstanden verwendet. 

gelala Fluch (33mal). Wie bei dem Segen bezeichnet der Fluch sowohl 
die Handlung an sich wie auch den Inhalt und das Ergebnis des 
Fluches. 

gefada Angst Hes. 7,25. 

gesafa Zerknickung Joel 1,7. 

rebaba grosse Menge, Myriade (16mal). 

rewaba Erleichterung Ex. 8,11; Klag. 3,56. 

rewaja Uberfluss Ps. 23,5; 66,12. 

renana Jubel (4mal). 

re‘ada Beben (4mal). 

Seana Sturm Nahwl 337 OAT 

Seaga Brillen, Gestéhn (7mal). 

Se ala Bitte (18mal). 

Segaga Vergehn (17mal). 

Semama Entsetzen Hes. 7,27, Verwiistung (55mal). 

Se‘ata Stampfen Jer. 47,3. 

tela’a Mihsal (5mal). 

te‘ala Kanal (9mal), tiberziehende Schicht (iiber einer Wunde) Jer. 
30,13; 46,11. 


Bemerkenswert ist die aktive Tatigkeit, die in diesen Beispielen 
immer wieder zum Vorschein kommt. Es handelt sich oft um Ge- 
mtitsbewegungen, wobei nicht in erster Linie ein Zustand beschrieben 
witd, sondern vielmehr ein Vorgang. In diese Reihe lasst sich auch 
sedaga ohne Schwierigkeit einordnen. Sedaga ist ,,ein rechtes Ver- 
halten” (Jepsen), die Gerechtigkeit in ihrer konkreten oder prakti- 
schen Anwendung. Wahrend sdddq die Gerechtigkeit schlechthin 
bezeichnet, ist sedaga sdddq in Funktion. 

Noch andere Wege erdffnen sich zum Verstandnis von sdddéq und 
sedaqga. Man konnte in diesem Zusammenhang die Frage stellen, ob es 
méglich ware, durch die Reihenfolge der Wo6rter in den Aufzahlungen 
etwas Naheres tiber ihre gegenseitige Abgrenzung zu sagen. Warum 
heisst es z.B. in den allermeisten Fallen mi‘pat und sedaqa aber sddaq 
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und mispat? Der Kénig oder der Verantwortliche tut (oder sollte tun) 
mixpat and sedaga. Von dem Hinzelnen wird auch mispat und sedaqa 
verlanet, Hes. 18,5. Der Herr fiillt Zion mit mispat und sedaqa, 
Jes. 33,5. Die umgekehrte Reihenfolge liegt (um des Rhytmus 
willen?) in Ps. 33,5 und Spr. 21,3 vor sowie auch im Plural in Ps. 103,6. 
Sadiq und mispat sind die Stiitzen von Gottes Thron, Ps. 89,15. Der 
Herr will sich mit dem Volk verloben in sdddg und mispat und hdsad 
und rahamim, Hos. 2,21. Man soll lernen sddag und mispat and mesarim, 
Spr. 1,3; 2,9. Aber auch die umgekehrte Reihenfolge (mit wa- als 
Kopula) kommt vor, Ps. 119,121; Pred. 5,7. 

In ahnlicher Weise heisst es sedaga und ?dmuna, 1 Sam 26,23, aber 
-dmdt und sedaga, 1 K6n. 3,6; Jes. 48,1; Sach. 8,8. Sedaga steht auch 
mit anderen Ausdriicken zusammen: Bei dem Herrn ist sedagot und 
“ox, Jes. 45,24; Der Herr wird deine sedaga und deine Werke erzahlen, 
Jes. 57,12; Bei der Weisheit gibt es Reichtum und Ehre, wahrendes 
Gut und sedaga, Spr. 8,18; Wer nach sedaqa and hasdd fahrt, findet 
Leben, sedaga und Ehre, Spr. 21,21; Fir euch gibt es weder Anteil 
noch sedaga noch Gedachtnis in Jerusalem, Neh. 2,20. 

Das Adjektiv saddiq tritt auch parallel zu anderen Ausdriicken auf: 
Gott ist saddiq und jasar, Deut. 32,4; er ist hanun and saddiq und mera- 
bem, Ps. 116,5. Der den Herrn fiirchtet, ist hanun und rahum und saddiq, 
Ps. 112, 4. Saddigim und hakamim sind in Gottes Hand, Pred. 9,1. 

Diese Reihenfolgen konnten dazu helfen, die Bedeutung von 
sddaq|sedaqa genauer zu bestimmen, wie es bei den Untersuchungen 
von Synonymen und nahestehenden oder entgegengesetzten Be- 
griffen der Fall ist, die vor allem von Fahlgren und Koch durchgefihrt 
wurden. Fraglich bleibt aber, ob die Reihenfolge etwas tiber den 
Unterschied zwischen sddadq und sedaga aussagen kann. Die Anzahl 
der Falle ist ziemlich gering, und die Beispiele sind auch nicht ein- 
deutig. Aussere Faktoren kémnen die Wahl des ersten Wortes be- 
einflussen — man kann hier von rhythmischen Griinden nicht ab- 
sehen. Auch wenn die Reihenfolge meistens saddg - mispat - sedaqa 
ist, bleibt also fraglich, ob sich z.B. daraus schliessen ldsst, dass 
mispat zwischen sdddq und sedaqa liegt. 

Ein anderer Weg ist die Bildanwendung. Saddq und sedaga sind an 
etwa 40 Stellen mit metaphorischen Erweiterungen versehen. Eine 
Durchsicht dieser Stellen kann dazu verhelfen, eine Antwort auf die 
Frage zu finden, in welcher Richtung man sich die Funktion von 
sdddg und sedaga vorgestellt hat. 

Sdddq wird oft mit Gott verbunden. Seine rechte Hand ist mit 
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sadagq gefillt, Ps. 48,11, und er halt aufrecht durch die rechte Hand von 
seinem ysdddq, Jes. 41,10. Der Herr ist die Wohnung von sadaq, 
Jer. 50,7, aber er kann auch die Wohnung von Hiobs saddq aufrichten, 
Hi. 8,6. In Ps. 118,19 stehen die Tore von sdddq parallel zu dem Tor 
des Herrn, und in Jes. 61,3 bildet das Volk als Terebinthen von sadaq 
eine Parallele zu den Pflanzen des Herrn. Vor dem Volk geht sein 
sdddg, and die Herrlichkeit des Herrn bildet die Nachhut, Jes. 58,8. 
In Dan. 9,24 wird beschrieben, wie ein sdddéq der Ewigkeiten dar- 
gebracht wird. Der sadag des Volkes geht auf wie ein Glanz, Jes. 62,1; 
Ps. 37,6. Vgl. Spr. 4,18: Der Gerechten (saddiqim) Pfad glanzt wie 
das Licht. In diesen Beispielen tritt séddq als eine Grosse hervor, die 
zu dem Herrn in enger Beziehung steht und von ihm seinem Volk 
zuteil wird. 

Von dem oben geschilderten Gebrauch unterscheidet sich die Ver- 
wendung von sedaga betrachtlich. Der Prophet Amos redet von dem, 
der mispat in Wermut verkehrt und sedaga zu Boden stésst, Am. 5,7, 
oder mispat in Galle wandelt und die Frucht von sedaqa in Wermut, 
Am. 6,12. Sedaga scheint in der Bildsprache dem Boden naher zu 
stehen als sddag. Das hindert aber nicht, dass der Herr auch mit sedaga 
verbunden ist: Er lasst die Sonne der sedaqa mit Heil unter ihren Fliigeln 
aufgehen, Mal. 3,20, und seine sedaqa ist sddag fiir ewig, Ps. 119,142. 

Noch deutlicher wird die Bildsprache, wenn saddq oder sedaga nicht 
nur in einer Relation zu etwas stehen, sondern mit dem Bild selbst 
identifiziert werden. In Ps. 89,15 sind sddaq und mispat die Stiitzen des 
Thrones des Herrn, und in Jes. 28,17 macht der Herr mispat zur 
Richtschnur und sedaga zum Gewicht (im Vorhergehenden wird 
vom Grundstein gesprochen, den der Herr in Zion legt). Mzspat 
tritt in beiden Bildern auf, aber in etwas verschiedener Funktion. 
Die Bildanwendung darf nicht als ein starres, allegorisches Schema 
verstanden werden, bei dem es nur darum geht, den erklarenden 
Schliissel zu finden. Vielmehr muss man nach der Tendenz fragen, 
die hinter der Wahl der einzelnen Bilder steht. 

Sedaga wird in ihrer Funktion mit verschiedenen Dingen verglichen: 
Die sedaga des Herrn ist wie die Gottesberge, Ps. 36,7. Die sedaga des 
Menschen (die er tut oder bekommt) wird mit Wasser in Bewegung 
verglichen: Deine sedaga ware wie die Wellen des Meeres, Jes. 48,18; 
Es moge mispat sprudeln wie ein Wasserquell und sedaqa wie ein 
bestandiger Bach, Am. 5,24. Vgl. Spr. 25,26: Eine getriibte Quelle 
und ein verschiitteter Brunnen — so ist ein saddiq, der vor dem 
Gottlosen wankt, und Jer. 15,18: Du wirst mir wie ein triigerischer 
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Bach, wie ein Wasserlauf, auf den kein Verlass ist. Die Bildanwendung 
ist hier ein wenig anders, aber offenbar liegt es nahe, das fliessende 
Wasser mit dem ysaddig zu assoziieren. 

In Jes. 64,5 wird von allen unseren sedagot gesagt, dass sie wie ein 
sudeltes Gewand sind. Sedaga wird ferner mit einem Kleid oder 
mit etwas was man anlegt, verglichen: Der Herr legte sedaga als 
einen Panzer an, Jes. 59,17. Das geschieht, als der Herr sieht, dass 
niemand ins Mittel tritt. Da steigt er selbst herunter, und sein eigener 
Arm muss ihm helfen. Auch séddg wird in diesem Zusammenhang 
verwendet: Lass deine Priester sich kleiden in sdddg, und deine 
Frommen mogen jubeln, Ps. 132,9; Sadaéq war mein Kleid, das ich 
anzog wie einen Rock, und Turban war mein spat, Hi. 29,14; 
Sddaq ist der Gurt seiner Htiften, Jes. 11,5. 

Auch in Bildern, die an den Kreislauf der Natur ankniipfen, werden 
sddéq und sedaga verwendet. Dabei zeigt sich wieder, dass sedaqa in 
der Bildsprache dem Boden niaher steht als sddaq: 


Jes. 61,11: Denn wie die Erde ihr Gespross hervorbringt, und wie 
ein Garten seine Aussaat sprossen lasst, so wird Gott der Herr 
sedaga sprossen lassen und Lob angesichts aller Volker. 

Joel 2,23: Freut euch und seid frohlich im Herrn, eurem Gott, 
denn er gibt euch Herbstregen zu sedaga und lasst euch Regen 
niederstromen, Herbstregen und Frihlingsregen wie zuvor. 

Ps. 72,3: Lass die Berge den Frieden bringen unter das Volk, und 
die Hiigel in sedaga. 

Spr. 11,18: Der Gottlose erwirbt nur triigerischen Gewinn, wer aber 
sedaga sat, einen sicheren Lohn. 


Sdddq dagegen wird in der Bildsprache an den Regen vom Himmel 
angeknupft, nicht an das, was aus dem Boden hervorwichst: 


Jes. 45,8: Lasst rieseln von oben, ihr Himmel, und die Wolken 
mégen sdddq herabstromen lassen. Die Erde tue sich auf und bringe 
Heil, und sedaga wachse mit zu. 

Hos. 10,12: Saet euch zu sedaga, erntet nach hdsad, pfliget ein Neues, 
denn es ist Zeit, den Herrn zu suchen, bis dass er kommt und 
sdddg uber euch regnen lasst. 

Ps. 85,11-14: Hdasdd und >dmdt sollen einander begegnen, sddégq und 
Jalom sich kiissen. >dmdt wird aus der Erde sprossen und sddég von 
Himmel niederschauen. Dann wird uns der Herr das Gute geben 
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und unser Land das Gewachs geben. Sadaéq wird vor ihm gehen 
und wird auf den Weg seine Schritte setzen. 


Die Untersuchung hat die von Jepsen und Schmid gegebene 
Antwort in bezug auf den Unterschied zwischen saddag und sedaga 
unterstrichen. Die analogen Wortbildungen sowie auch die Bild- 
anwendung weisen in dieselbe Richtung. Sddaq ist der allgemeine 
Begriff; sedaqa ist die Funktion davon. Vielleicht lisst sich sagen, 
dass sddaq nicht nur Ziel, sondern auch Ausgangspunkt ist. Vel. 
Ps. 94,15: Nach saddq wird mispat zuriickkehren. 

Dass altere kanaanaische Vorstellungen bei sadaq/sedaqa im Hinter- 
grund stehen, ist natiirlich. Es ist auch deutlich, dass die Bildsprache 
kanaandische Auffassungen von Himmel und Erde spiegelt: Das 
maskuline Wort sddéq wird mit dem Himmel verbunden und das 
feminine sedaga mit der Erde oder mit dem Boden. Bemerkenswert 
im alttestamentlichen Sprachgebrauch ist aber, wie der Herr, Israels 
Gott, mit sowohl Himmel als Erde verbunden wird. Sadag und sedaga 
sind beide seine Funktionen. 
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THE SPIRIT AND THE WORD IN THE PROPHETS 


BY 


ARVID S. KAPELRUD 


The fact that the so-called “prophets of doom” did not speak 
much of the spirit of Yahweh caught the interest of scholars already 
a long time ago 1). The remarkable emphasis on the word, in pref- 
erence to the spirit, found in the preaching of these prophets, 
made some scholars conclude that the prophets consciously avoided 
the use of the term and idea “spirit”. This conclusion may be right 
so far, but probably not the reason that was supposed to lie behind: 
a distrust of the way in which the previous, ecstatic prophets used 
the term “spirit”? and the phenomenon itself. The question remains 
if there was a conscious omittance here, or if it was only what might 
be expected. We shall try to find an answer to that question, in 
making a brief analysis of the relationship of the prophets to the 
spirit and the word. 


1.1. The Earlier Prophets 


The spirit might express itself in a violent and dynamic way in 
the early prophets, the groups of nabis. The story of the meeting 
of the young Saul with a group of prophets gives a fine illustration 
of this. The spirit of Yahweh took possession of him suddenly, he 
was “rapt like a prophet and became another man” (1 Sam. 10,6). 

When the spirit of God seized him again he acted like the previous 
judges. He cut down his pair of oxen and sent the pieces all through 
Israel and proclaimed that the same would be done to the oxen of 
any man who did not follow Saul and Samuel into battle (1 Sam. 
11,6ff.). 

Saul’s contact with the prophets was important, as it made him act 
like a prophet (1 Sam. 19,23f.) and at the same time pointed him 
out as a leader, seized by the spirit of God. Samuel told him that he 
was going to meet a company of prophets, filled with prophetic 
rapture, and that he would be rapt himself. The spirit of Yahweh 
would give him the power and strength he needed. 

Such power and strength was often seen in a very concise way. 
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When Elijah offered to do something for his disciple Elisha, the 
latter asked to be allowed to inherit a double share of his spirit 
(2 Kings 2,9ff.). It is no wonder that Elijah called this “a hard thing’. 
Elisha took the cloak which had fallen from Elijah and struck the 
water of the Jordan with it so that it was divided to right and left. 
The prophets from Jericho who saw him, said: “The spirit of Elijah 
has settled on Elisha’”’. 

Moses is also depicted as a man of God who possessed such exu- 
berance of Yahweh’s spirit that Yahweh himself could portion it out 
to the seventy elders of Israel (Num. 11,16ff.). 


1.2. Lying Spirits 

Prophetic capture characterized the prophets and was seen as a 
token that they were really seized by the spirit. But the words and 
acts of the prophets were no guaranty that it was really the spirit 
of Yahweh who had taken them in his possession. The Israelites 
knew very well that a lying spirit might be in action and cause 
trouble. The story of King Ahab and his prophet Micaiah shows this 
clearly. While the other prophets prophesied a great victory for 
the king when he attacked Ramoth-gilead, Micaiah “saw all Israel 
scattered on the mountains, like sheep without a shepherd” (1 Kings 
22). He explained that Yahweh himself had put a lying spirit in the 
mouth of all the prophets of Ahab (22,23). 

It is interesting to notice that the prophets were not misled by 
a foreign god, but by Yahweh himself. (Cf. Zech. 13,2-6). A parallel 
story is told about Saul, whom the spirit of Yahweh had forsaken. 
“At times an evil spirit from Yahweh would seize him suddenly” 
(1 Sam. 16,14). The spirit of Yahweh was not a property for ever. 
It could be lost or changed in an evil spirit, and prophets and kings 
had to go the right path, so that this would not happen. 

It is, however, these stories about evil spirits from Yahweh that 
reveal how the idea of the spirit and its work was conceived. They 
also give an indication of the relationship between the spirit and 
the word in the prophets (and also in Genesis 1, as we shall see). 
“T will go out’’, said the spirit, ‘‘and be a lying spirit in the mouth 
of all his prophets” (1 Kings 22,22). It was the spirit that took 
hold of the prophets, and when they spoke it was the words which 
were given them by the spirit. The process cannot be stated more 
directly than is done in this narrative. The connection between the 
spirit and the spoken word is as close as possible, That, however, 
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did not prevent that the outcome might be different in changing 
types of prophets, a fact to which we shall revert. 


1.3. The Testimony of Genesis 1 


As I have tried to show elsewhere the first chapter of Genesis, 
the creation narrative of the Priestly Code, summed up knowledge 
from different sources 2). The narrator has described the relation- 
ship between the spirit and the word as it used to be and as he surely 
knew it. The spirit of God was present over the primeval waters 
and inspired the creative words. The narrator is in fine accordance 
with the usual view in Israel-Judah, and therefore the translations 
suggesting a wind over the water are misleading, as e.g. “an awesome 
wind sweeping over the water’ (Speiser) *), or “ein Gottessturm 
schwebte tiber der Wasserflache’”’ (von Rad) 4). 

The statement in Genesis 1 is important because actually every 
wotd is cautiously chosen by the author, and he adhered strictly 
to opinions which were “normal” in ancient Israel. The word of 
God was creative, but it was inspired and driven by the spirit, there- 
fore the narrator found it necessary to mention the spirit expressly. 


2.1. Lhe Prophets of Doom 


While the author of the Priestly Code found it necessary to mention 
the spirit expressly we are faced with the fact that the prophets 
who mainly preach doom practically do not mention the spirit at 
all. Why was that so? Was there a negative valuation behind or was 
the positive valuation of the word so strong that the spirit receded 
completely into the background? 

In a few texts, however, the spirit is mentioned. In Micah the 
false prophets, preaching peace, are threatened that they will lose 
their visions. In contrast Micah mentions himself: “But I am full 
of strength and the spirit of Yahweh, of justice and power to denounce 
his crime to Jacob and his sin to Israel’’, Micah 3,8. 

Without having any textual reason some scholars want to delete 
“and the spirit of Yahweh’, but the spirit is mentioned also in 
2,7, “Should this be said, O house of Jacob? Is the spirit of Yahweh 
impatient? Are these his doings? Do not my words do good to 
him who walks uprightly?’’ In this case there is no doubt that Micah 
sees the spirit as his inspirator. 

The prophet Ezekiel received the spirit which made him stand up, 
2,2, and spoke to him, The spirit lifted him up and took him away 
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to Tel abib, 3,12ff. Ezekiel is on line with the previous zabis, but also 
in his case, as in that of Micah, it is the preaching that differs from 
that of the nabis. 

Also Jeremiah is on the same line on that point, and also in another, 
important one. He does not mention the spirit. In his mouth the word 
ri%h signified wind, not spirit. The prophets had to receive their 
words from the council of Yahweh. There they might hear his word, 
23,18. It was the fault of the nabis that they spoke visions of their 
own minds, 23,16. Neither the prophets of Samaria nor those in 
Jerusalem were of any worth, 23,13-15. 

In the three prophets mentioned there are, or seems to be, three 
different attitudes in their relationship to the spirit. Micah and 
Ezekiel seem to be most instructive, in the way they were seized 
or filled by the spirit, who made them speak the words of Yahweh 
to his people. But it cannot be discussed that Jeremiah did not fall into 
this scheme. The picture is not much changed if we take a look at 
other prophets. Amos did not mention the spirit, and in Isaiah the 
term r#%) means “wind” in most cases, with an obvious exception 
in Isaiah 11. 

We have to put the question again: why did not these prophets 
mention the spirit? Had the phenomenon turned suspicious? This 
is a riddle that is not easily solved. The answer is probably not 
formed in supposing a contrast between the spirit and the word. 
Attempts in that direction are doomed to fail. 

Certainly those scholars are right who emphasize the importance 
of the word in the preaching of the great prophets. That has been 
done repeatedly and is part of the school books. But something 
more has to be said. The prophets did not only emphasize the im- 
portance of the word of Yahweh. They wanted to make it completely 
clear that they had this word directly from Yahweh himself. The 
constantly repeated kd amar YHWH in Amos is one of the testimo- 
nies of this. The decisive authority in the preaching of the prophets 
was based in the fact that their words were the words of Yahweh 
himself. In which way they were conveyed to them was no main 
question for the prophets. The feature which mattered was the fact 
that the words were really Yahweh’s own. In this situation it was not 
relevant to speak of the spirit. How these prophets considered the 
work of the spirit we do not know. Most probably they shared the 
usual opinion among their countrymen. But there was one thing 
they wanted to hammer into their audiences: what they preached 
were the words of God—and nothing else! 
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2.2. The Word in the Preaching of the Prophets 


We cannot go into a discussion here of what the word meant in 
the ancient Middle East *). The importance which the prophets 
attached to the word is an indication that it was rated much higher 
in the ancient world than it is in modern times. It was considered 
and experienced as a strong force, which might as well create as kill. 
In a special sense this was true of the word of Yahweh: “For he 
spoke, and it came to be; he commanded, and it stood forth”, 
PojooLts 

This view of the word of Yahweh made the preaching of the prophets, 
with their emphasis on the word of God, important and dangerous. 
In the Book of Ezekiel it is repeated several times that “I, Yahweh, 
have spoken, and I will do it”, Ezekiel 17,24; 22,14; 36,36, or, in 
another form, “I, Yahweh, have spoken, and I have done it’’, 37,14. 

Amos enticed the people to hear the word of Yahweh, 3,1; 4,1; 5,1, 
and so did his contemporary, Hosea: “Hear the word of Yahweh, 
O people of Israel, for Yahweh has a controversy with the inhabitants 
of the land. There is no faithfulness or kindness, and no knowledge 
of God in the land; there is swearing, lying, killing, stealing, and 
committing adultery; they break all bounds and murder follows 
murder’, 4,1f. 

These words of Hosea have been much discussed, because they 
seem to indicate that Hosea knew the decalogue given in Ex. 20. 
What has not been seen so clearly is the fact that the prophet combines 
the word of Yahweh with the demands of the decalogue in the same 
way as it is done in Ex. 20. The introduction in Ex. 20,1: “And God 
spoke all these words” (débarim) indicates that dabar and débarim 
meant the authoritative word of Yahweh, as given in the decalogue 
and other covenantal regulations of Yahweh. The analogies from 
the Hettite vassal tracts testify in the same direction. 

This may mean that when Hosea and Amos spoke of the word 
of Yahweh they did not first and foremost mean oracles from God, but 
his authoritative word, as it was known to his own people in the 
covenant. That may also explain why they did not speak about the 
spirit. When they alluded to the well known regulations of the 
covenant it was simply not necessary to say anything about the spirit. 

The preaching of the prophet Hosea is a fine illustration of this. 
The people had rejected knowledge, “And since you have forgotten 
the law of your God, I also will forget your children” (4,6). The 
people had been led astray by a spirit of harlotry, and they had left 
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their God to play the harlot (4,12). They kept sacrificing to the Ba ‘als, 
in spite of the warnings of the prophets. “I spoke to the prophets; 
it was I who multiplied visions, and through the prophets gave 
patablés:a( 11-2312, 10): 

Like so many of his countryfellowmen Hosea saw Moses, the man 
of the law, as a great prophet: “By a prophet Yahweh brought 
Israel up from Egypt, and by a prophet he was preserved” (12,13). 
The task of Hosea as a prophet was to bring the people back to their 
God, so that they might keep his law, and adhere to his words. 
That was what he intended to achieve with “the word of Yahweh”’ 
Cr Ata Oxley, 


2.3. Jeremiah and the Council of Yahweh 


As mentioned above Jeremiah did not follow the tracks of the 
previous prophets in his view of the word of Yahweh. He accused 
the prophets of Samaria of prophesying by Ba‘al and “from the 
prophets of Jerusalem ungodliness has gone forth into all the land” 
(23,13-15). 

These prophets lacked something essential: “For who among them 
has stood in the council of Yahweh to perceive and to hear his word 
ot who has given heed to his word and listened ?”’ (23,18). The answer 
to this question of Jeremiah is obvious: none of the prophets stood 
in that council. But what about Jeremiah himself? What did it mean 
that he had access to the council of Yahweh? He seems to go back 
to ancient Canaanite ideas of El] making his decisions in his council 
and messengers bringing out his “word” to those concerned °). 
Yahweh made his solemn decisions in a council of angels and mes- 
sengers, and Jeremiah as a messenger brought his words out to the 
people. The idea of the spirit is not discernible here, and Jeremiah 
did not speak about it in his own case. What was important to him 
was to emphasize that he had his words directly from the council 
of Yahweh. They were reliable words, not words coming from 
lying spirits, but from Yahweh himself. It was he who said: “TI did 
not send the prophets, yet they ran. I did not speak to them, yet they 
prophesied. But if they had stood in my council, then they would 
have proclaimed my words to the people, and they would have 
turned them from their evil way, and from the evil of their doings” 
(233248.): 

Sending and speaking are mentioned as essential here, but nothing 
is said about the spirit. A prophet had his words directly from Yahweh 
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and was sent by him—or he was no teal prophet at all, that is clearly 
the view of Jeremiah. 


2.4. Minor Prophets 


It is not possible to discuss the attitude of all the minor prophets 
in a short paper. The main impression is, however, that they did 
not speak much about the spirit. In Trito-Zechariah a spirit of 
compassion is promised over the house of David and the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, and all prophets and unclean spirits would be removed 
(Zech. 12,10; 13,2ff.). Famous for his preaching of an outpouring 
of the spirit “on all flesh” is Joel (2,28f, Hebrew text 3,1f.). The 
result of this outpouring was that young and old should prophesy 
and dream dreams, so here there can be no doubt that there was a 
close connection between the spirit and prophetical activity. Here 
we ate back into the old view, held by the early prophets. The inter- 
lude indicated by the great prophets of doom has receded. 


3. Attempted Conclusion 


The silence about the spirit also among the late prophets is remark- 
able. In addition comes the constant trouble caused by the different 
meanings of the word ruah, sometimes meaning “wind”, some- 
times “man’s own spirit”, sometimes “divine spirit”. The question 
remains: was the idea of the spirit of God inspiring the words of the 
prophets an established idea, which it was not necessary to mention, 
as everybody knew about it? That may be the right solution, even if 
it cannot be proved, for obvious reason. Indications may be found, 
as shown above. 

But it is also possible to see the spirit of God as an extraordinary 
phenomenon, which might make men prophesy or speak in ecstasy 
or fall to the earth or run naked around. It is in any case interesting 
and astonishing that so few of the prophets speak about the spirit, 
and that some of them consciously avoid mentioning it, preferring 
to speak about the word of Yahweh, which comes directly from him. 

However, the latter fact may not prevent the view that it was 
considered as the normal procedure that the prophets were under in- 
fluence of the spirit of Yahweh. When a prophet did not mention the 
spirit expressly it might only mean that he wanted to emphasize 
another side of his task: that it was the decision of Yahweh he was 
preaching. So the word had to come into the foreground. 
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THE TREES OF PARADISE 
IN THE HYMNS OF EPHRAEM SYRUS 
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Ephréim sei zuallererst aus Ephram selber 
zu erkldren (E. Beck, Ephraems Hymnen 
iiber das Paradies [1950] p. X1) 


In his hymns De paradiso Ephraem Syrus (c. 306-373) 1) betrays 
that his conception of Paradise has received its form through a 
combination of a spiritual entering into the Garden of Life itself 
by way of the Mosaic disclosure in the Pentateuch and an interpreta- 
tion thereof by the NT doctrina. 

According to Ephrem, it is Moses, ‘the Master of the Hebrews’ 
(rb d‘br7, Parad 1,1,2), who in ‘the Torah’ (wrj?, ib., 3) revealed 
the Garden of Paradise (ib., 4-6; cf. V, 2-5; VI, 1-2; even CH LV, 9). 
This book appeared as a living guide to Ephrem; its ‘verses’ (stwks? = 
otouyeta, Parad V, 3,2) and ‘lines’ (wq’, ib.) were like extended arms 
embracing the poet and leading him onwards: ‘And when I reached 
the line, in which is written / the story of Paradise, it took me and 
brought me away / from the bosom of the book to the bosom of 
Paradise’ (wkd mtit lhw hug dbbh ktjb | srbh dprdjs hw hw sql wsdnj | mn 
‘wbh dhw spr l‘wbh dprdjs, ib., 4-6). He is, however, keen to point 
out that the spiritual experiences achieved via the Torah as ‘the bridge 
and gate of the Paradise’ (girh wp tr‘h dilh drpdjs, Parad V,5,1; cf. 4,1) 
by necessity demand ‘the keys of the doctrine that open up all books’ 
Cglid djwlpn? pthj /ki sprin, ib., V1,1,1) for an accurate interpretation, 
thereby obviously referring to the disclosing effects of doctrina Christi 
upon the OT (this is the meaning of jw/pn? in the present context; 
see ib., 7; cf. VIL1,6-7; XV,6,2; cf. also jw/pw as S rendering of NT 
dudayy, e.g. in Mt. 7,28; Jh. 7,16; of doctrina apostolorum, e.g. Ac. 2,42) 2). 

Viewed from an earthly aspect, Paradise is conceived by Ephrem as 
highly spanning the terrestial world, although connected with it as 
an enormous mountain range, ‘beneath the height of which the heights 
of all (earthly) mountains are situated’ (rwm dk/ tyrjn simjn thit rwmh, 
Parad \, 4,2%). Like ‘the halo of the moon’ (wg? dshr, Parad 1,8,4) 
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encircling the planet Paradise surrounds the earth; like ‘the crown of 
gold’ (Ril dhb’, ib., 9,4) around the incense altar of Aaron (Ex. 30,3) 
Paradise is joined with, as well as ultimately crowning, the earth; and 
like a belt ‘it girds the loins of the world, / binds the Great Sea’ 
(hyjw sr hswhji dla | liw hz jq rb’, ib., 11,6,4-5). 

However, from the aspect of Paradise, which is adspectus veritatis, 
since the Shekinah dwells in the middle (Parad II,11,6), the earth is 
not only situated below the Garden of divine presence and blessing, 
but also outside it. 

As Ephrem’s ‘thought’ (#r9?, Parad V,5,3) and ‘mind’ (Awn’, ib., 
VI,2,2) perceives it by means of the Torah and doctrina Christi, 
Paradise—being the initial, the present and the final 4)—is a perennial 
“Garden of pleasures’ (gu? dew, Parad V,14,6), a “Garden of life’ 
CSE AAU) PES oe MAGI 357 IVG6,95. VI 3 7; DOV, P12 eee EEX 13979 
16,7), given the name of “Eden, since it is the height of all good things’ 
(‘dn drwm hw dkl twhjn, Parad V,5,6). It is a world neither corporeally 
material, nor spiritually immaterial, but of a particular spiritual 
substance °), perceivable with all the senses of those dressed in a 
Paradisiacal nature. The mountain of Paradise is radiant and splendid, 
continually spreading sweetness and fragrance (Parad I,5); its delight- 
ful springs, yielding constant blessing, descend even into the earthly 
world Gb., 158; X111; cf.-Verg IV,14; HdF XLVIIL10; obviously 
based on Gn. 2,10-14; Ps. 87,7); its air, a ‘fount of pleasures’ (wn? 
dbwsw, Parad X1\,1,1), similarly reaches down into the terrestrial 
sphere, blessing and healing (ib., 9); it is a Garden of blossoms, 
unctions and delight (ib. V,6; VI,3), with hospitable trees offering a 
table of fruits for food and drink (ib., IX,3-6), and serving winds 
bringing spiritual nourishment (ib., XI,7-16). 

Seemingly, the description given by Ephrem of the inner con- 
struction of Paradise, in which the Tree of life (Gn. 2,9; 3,22.24), 
the Tree of knowledge (Gn. 2,9.17; 3,2-6.11.12.17) and the fig trees 
(Gn. 3,7) have their respective places, has a touch of inconsistency; 
in reality, however, it is complementary. The world of Paradise is 
conceived as a separate unity with two or three sections; its top 
coincides with its innermost parts °). 

Paradise proper is found depicted, under probable influence from 
Hebr. 8,5 and 9,24, inthe OT ‘sanctuary’ (mqds’, e.g. Parad III,5,4; S for 
migdas in Ex. 25,8 etc.; cf. bjt mds? for &y.a, Hebr 9,24) or ‘tabernacle’ 
(skis me. or Parad N69 % 13,23916,2)356 "IV 29; SX 5543°S. “for 
miskan in Ex. 25,9 etc.; even for oxnvy, Hebr 8,5). Accordingly, it is 
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regarded as having two sections, viz ‘the outer tabernacle’ (mikn? 
dlbr, Parad 1U1,16,3; cf. mskn? br7?, Hebr. 9,6, and mskn? qdmj, Hebr. 
9,2.8, in S for 4 meaty oxnvn; cf. also br7?, Parad I1,6,1.6; LL Le; 
IV,7,2; Jbr, ib., IV,2,4; 3,3), and ‘the inner tabernacle’ (wskn? dlgy, 
ib., IT1,6,3; 16,2; IV,2,3; XV,5,4; so S in Hebr. 9,7 [mskw gw7, 9,3] 
for } Sevtépa oxnvn; cf. also guj’, Parad 11,6,1.6; I1,17,5; IV,7,7; 
Eccl L,7,1; gw’, Parad IV ,3,3; V,11,5), even styled ‘the veiled taber- 
nacle’ (mikw ksj?, ib., I1L,13,2; 16,6). The former section, also termed 
‘the Holy (place) (bjt qudi?, Parad XV,8,2; S for haqgodes in Ex. 
26,33 etc., and for “Ayia in Hebr. 9,2; only gudi?, Parad II1,14,2; 17,2), 
is ‘the outer circle’ (bwdrh dbr7, ib., U,4,3) = ‘downwards’ (/tO7, ib., 
14,2). The latter section, viz. ‘the Holy of holies’ (bjt gdws quds?, Parad 
IV,2,2; XV,7,5; S for godes haqg*dasim in Ex. 26,33 etc.; only gdws 
quas?, Parad IN1,9,3; 14,2; 17,2; S for “Aywa “Aytwv in Hebr. 9,3), is 
‘the inner circle’ (bwdrh dgw7, Parad 111,3,3) = ‘upwards’ (/%, ib., 
14,2) on the vertical plane. 

This Paradise having two sections is perceived as enclosed by a 
particular lower/outer section, called the Paradise ‘hedge’ (sg, 
Parad:IN 6,43. 1533:8; 10 3N ASS Dy Ng 2622 GNA fs Xo ae 
kind of ‘Paradise shelter’ (strh dpradjs’, ib., 1,16,5), or Vorparadies ®), 
which, irrespectible of a magnificent richness of flowers and fruits 
(e.g., ib. IV,7; X53-13), assmerely the floor, Cr? pib..eLial 1,5) aader 
the overflowing table of Paradise proper, viz the place of the Paradise 
‘crumbs’ (prkwk?, ib., 1,16,6; V,15,5; VII,26,6; cf. Mt. 15,27; Mk. 
7,28; Lk. 16,21; prtw? in S for Yuyta). Here are the ‘feet’ (rg, Parad 
I,4,4) and ‘heels’ (‘gb’, ib., 3.6; X,3,5) of the Paradise mountain; 
further downwards/outwards are its ‘lowest parts’ (spw/?, ib., 1,10,2; 
11,10,5; IV,8,3; ch. spPib..0 109) sitsetdepth a wz adb.. Aes. 
cf. IV,8,6, of the earth). 

These three sections of Paradise represent already from the Begin- 
ning different “degrees’ (drg’) of beauty and dignity (Parad 11,10); 
they will likewise serve as the final abode for respectively ‘the penitent 
(sinners)’ (7b), ‘the righteous’ (xdjq’), and ‘the victors’ (nsjh’), 
headea by the Shekinah itself (ib., 11,4-6), and depicted in the three 
departments of Noah’s ark °), and the divisions on Mt Sinai (ibs yeb2e 
cf., Ex, 19,12-24), 

The central place, as regards location as well as importance, in 
the upper/inner circle of this Paradise, ie. in the Holy of holies, is 
occupied by ‘the Tree of life’ ?j/n bj, Parad 111,2,1; HdF V1,14,1; 
LXVG,2153; LXXXTV 1,4; Nat 132.2: 41,2; Villa. Lipo 
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ASD? NES 9 ecole Vol Veoh Os2 eX LLG1Gs2 62 8,2) in GE Tog, 
CG 28199 8i29* 399.81 SAL 165 Cn Sog 22,1 270 dap. Nak V.837; 
in’ GE on, e905 28,123,59.9s sorsfiGn 2:9; 3.22.24: 2ile hy? . Parad 
XI, 15,2) ?°). This central position is naturally derived primarily 
from Gn. 2,9 (wees hahajjim bettk haggan; S: wjln? dbp bms‘th dprdjs’, 
cf. GETon 28,12; even Sog 1,22,7). The dignity and importance of 
this tree is described in an elevated style: ‘Certainly, the blessed tree, 
the Tree of life, / with its rays, is the Sun of Paradise. / Its leaves 
are burnished, and in them are imprinted / the spiritual beauties of the 
Garden. / The (other) trees bend down through the winds, as to 
worship / before it, the Captain of the host, and the King of the trees’ 
(kbr djn ?jln? brik? ?jln by |?jtwhj hw? beljqwhj smsh dprdjs | trpwhj 
Sq flin hww whhwn thjyn hww | swprjh rwhn? den? | jl bjd nib? rknjn 7k 
dlmsgd | qdmwhj drb hi? hy wmlk? @ilw, Parad XIl,2). The reason for 
this tree’s outstanding preeminence is found in its relation to the 
Firstborn imago dei as the Planter of Paradise: ‘In the one Tree of 
life / the Planter depicted his own likeness’ (bhd ?jln bj | sr nsw 
dmwth, HIdF NI,14,10-17). 

A different position in Paradise is ascribed to ‘the Tree of know- 
ledeé? (gin dyad Te Patad UL 3 fg js dd? ibi, 5,3; XVi5A5 jn 
dF ibe IAs 9 Pl wdmigr? a/b Ps abi. XV.251; even’ extended: 
ln? did dtb wadbjs, tb., X11,2,5; cf. S: lw did? dtbP wdbjsP, Gn 
2,9; so GETon 28,12-13; even ?j/n? ?hrw dhkmt?, Parad X11,15,2) 4). 
Also concerning this tree Ephrem states that the Creator ‘planted 
it in the middle’ (ms‘ wnsbh hw, Parad II, 3,7; 14,7), but in this case 
the place intimated is the boraer line between the lower/outer part 
of the Paradise proper and its highest/innermost section: ‘In the 
middle he planted the Tree of knowledge, /in order to make a 
distinction between the upper section and the lower section, the 
Holy (place), and the Holy of holies’ (ms* wnsbh hw? Pjln ?jdP | 
anprwi 10 witht qud? wqadws qwdi?, Parad 11,14, 1-2; cf. 3,7-3). Thus 
the Tree of knowledge was designed to serve in the Paradise Tabernacle 
as ‘the hanging for the door of the sanctuary’ (pj tr? dmqds?, Parad 
III,5,4, echoing *pj¢r° in S for xatanétacua in Mt. 27,51; Mk 15,18; 
Lk 23,45; Hebr 6,19; 9,3; 10,20) 17). Complementary. the tree is seen 
as a ‘door, symbolically’ (rz tr°, Parad 111,13,7) 3%), and its fruit 
as ‘the hanging for the door of that veiled tabernacle’ (pj ¢r° dhy 
miki” ksp, ib., 2), even as ‘the key of righteousness’ (kid dknw?, 
ib., 5,5), opening up for the vision of the inner Garden. 

In the lowest/uttermost section, finally, i.e. in the enclosure of the 
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Paradise, the poet perceives ‘the fig trees’ (77°, Parad Mi, 7,1; I11,13,6; 
X1,8,4; XIL10,7; so S for 2¢’ena, Gn. 3,7; under influence from S 
in Mt. 21,19-21 and Mk. 11,13.20.21, for Greek ovx}, even 7 is 
used, e.g. Virg XXXV,2,2.4) 14). Thus he relates the sight of his 
spiritual eyes: ‘I saw in the hedge (of the Garden) the quiet fig trees’ 
(hz jt din bsjgh Pw bhil?, Parad I1,7,1; in 11,13,5-6, their site is styled 
‘the outer section’, br7?). 

The role that Ephrem ascribes to the trees of Paradise at the fall 
and salvation of man is to be seen against the background that the 
entire Paradise was created only on account of Adam/man (Parad 
VI,6,2); he is even preexistent in relation to the Paradise (CWs 
XXXVIIL8-9; Eec/ XLVII,11) although this was brought into 
existence on the third Day of Creation (Nat XXVI,6; cf. GETon 
28,9) 15); so ‘he is the image of its Planter’ (s/w hw dnswbh, Parad 
V15,5). Through divine love (cf. HdF LXVII,19; Cis LXIX,1), 
Adam/man was originally created completely ‘pure’ (dk’, Parad 
IV,4,7; CNis LXX,23,1; Azym XIV,6,2), ‘chaste’ (nkp’, Lezun III,2,5), 
‘holy’ (gdjs, Azym XIV,6,2), and ‘great’ (rb) more than any other 
created work! (Virgo IIh2)33 Ec) XV al, 2 Cl xXN ln CIN 7s 
LXXIV,1,7; Jeiun XII,2,4); the Creator ‘had elevated him above 
everything’ ?Cwrbh mn ki, Parad XMII,3,6; >wrbevenin C: Nis LX X,23,7), 
and made his preeminence distinguished by setting him up as ‘King’ 
(mlk?) in the Paradise of perfect purity and chastity, whilst giving the 
earth as ‘the habitation of the animals’ (w ‘wr? dhjw?, Parad X1II,3,1-3). 

Initially, however, only the ‘Holy’ section of Paradise was given to 
Adam/man, not the Holy of holies (Parad II,3-17; IV,1-5; XV,5-12); 
and the Tree of Knowledge, as the hanging for the door of the 
sanctuary (ib., II,5,4), ‘had been clothed with the commandment’ 
Cetp ipwgdr  1b8 9; to pwgday Emib.. 133 3G Ni xX, 1393 aco) 
XLVII,6,5; pqd in S for stwwa in Gn. 2,16; 3,11); this commandment 
was twofold in significance: Adam/man was not to eat from the Tree, 
and not to enter the Holy of holies (Parad III,3,3-6), ‘in order to 
please (God) by (priestly) service in the outer tabernacle’ (duspr 
btimsth dhw mskw dlbr, ib., 16,3), and so win life. 

By eavesdropping on the Creator, and questioning Eve (across 
the Paradise border!), the Serpent, as the most cunning among the 
animals (e.g. Avc/ XLVIII,1), came to understand the construction 
of the Paradise proper, and the meaning of the commandment 
attached to the Tree (Parad III,4; XII,2; cf. Sog 1,25). He was made 
Satan’s ‘instrument’ (wn, Parad XV,14,1; CH XI1,7,5; kur, CH 
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XX,1,9), since ‘the Evil One had been greatly envious that Adam/ 
man had received so much’ (mbhsm hsm lj? dk? nsb?dm, Eccl XLNIII, 
11,7; cf. HdF L,5,4-5; Leiun 1,1,3-4). Through his crafty instrument 
Satan succeded in ‘elevating’ (cf. ’wrb, Virg XII,24,7) the Tree in 
man’s imagination, so as to think that it was not entirely natural 
and under his own dominion (cf. Eec/ XLVI-XLVIII), but that it 
was ‘greater than himself’ (rb muh, Virg XII,24,5), and ‘that he was 
to be God through (the power of) the Tree’ (@’/h nhw? mn hw lr, 
ib., 11,5; to Ephrem a prefiguration of the temptation of Christ, 
Parad X1I,6-10; Letun, App 1,7; Virg XII,11,23-24). As a result Adam/ 
man really “wanted to become greater than his Creator through the 
Tree’ (sh? div’rb hw? mn brujh Wil”, Eccl XLN,32,1). 

Originally, the two main trees of Paradise were set up for Adam/man 
as ‘two crowns’ (Rij trjn, Parad X1I1,17,2), assigned ‘to reward 
his victory’ (/rykwth, ib., 3), ic. for his faithful and chaste service 
in keeping the commandment, which by his freedom of will was 
withinehisabilitya(ibs0l8 9 <chC/exX XL 7.-CNs UXIIN,3.193 Bee) 
XIX,7). If, now, he had endured and won, ‘immediately / he would 
have eaten and won life, eaten and won knowledge’ (di? / ?&/ 
whp hw? wkl wid° bw, Parad XII,17,4-5; cf. II,10; XII,15; even 
GETon 39,8-12; SdF I11,1-38). But since the Paradise ‘Gardener’ 
(pli?) was deceived ‘to pluck (its fruit) before its season’ (dugtwp 
gdm xbn?, Parad XII,3,1; cf. Ps. 1,3; Eccl. 3,1), when the fruit is 
‘poison’ (wr?, Parad X1I,3,3), he did not attain what was designed 
for him, but lost what he already had got. In the Tree clothed with a 
twofold commandment there was accordingly a ‘twofold knowledge’ 
inherent (¢rijn jd‘n, Parad I11,6,5; 7,2.6), viz. of the inner Paradise 
‘glory’ (swbp’, ib., 6,2.3), meant to fill all the limbs of Adam/man 
as a perfect ‘health’ (Aw/mn’, ib., 10,6; bymw?, 11,7.5), and of human 
bodily ‘humilation’ (p/, ib., 6,2), intended as a mere knowing of 
corporeal ‘shame’ (dh#?, ib., 10,5), ‘illness’ (kwrhn’, ib., 10,6), and 
‘suffering’ (f3°, ib., 12,2). Through the fall this twofold knowledge 
became reversed for Adam/man: ‘the humilation in reality, and the 
glory in remembrance (only) (sp? bswrn? wiwbh? bwhdn?, ib., 12,5) 
—not from any independent power of the Tree, but from “the Right- 
eous One’ himself (4’”, Ecc/ XLVIII,4,5), as in the parallel case of 
king Uzziah’s sacriledge (2 Chr 26,16-21; Parad II,14; XII,4-5; 
XVE9): 

At the sight of the radiant and overwhelming ‘inner glory’ (swbp? 
dmn lew, Parad 111,13,4), of which his own disobedience had left him 
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bereaved (e.g. ib., 7-17; IV,1-6; on his bereavement of the Tree of 
life, cf. Sog I, 22; VI,18), Adam/man fled downwards/outwards, 
and ‘in haste took his refuge among the chaste fig trees’ (gws? rht 
whd bP knjkP, Parad 111,13,6; cf. XI1,10; Eecd XLVI,8; Vorg 
XXXV,2). The fig trees, of a spiritual nature like all trees of Paradise 
and dressed in ‘the names of our trees’ (smh? @jlnjn, Parad X1,8,3) 
only on account of human weakness, ‘blushed’ (w&pjn, ib., UL,7,3; 
cf. I11,15,5) before the naked man and woman, stripped of divine 
gloryu(e.g.. dbyaVib89s tice DEMIS eX LV MAS srg XO 
Ieiun Vil, 1-6) in the middle of the Paradise of perfect chastity (e.g. 
Parad 11,7); nevertheless these trees transformed their spiritual 
leaves so that ‘they became takable and corporeal’ (tthdw wtos‘mm, 
ib., XI,8,5), and thus the fig trees reached the guilty couple ‘the 
leaves of disgrace’ (¢rp’ dbwzh’, Virg XXXV,2,2; Eccl XLVIII,11,4; 
irp’, the S rendering of ‘%/@ in Gn. 3,7, even in Naf 1,43,2; XXIII, 
13333 Boch X64 Vice LLIB lem ho sects Bpiphnx iis 
Sog 1,39,2). Accordingly, ‘Adam/man became symbolically a tree, 
dressed in leaves’ (dm brz qjs birp? mhbb hw, Parad XI1I,10,%). 

Having heard the divine ‘voice’ (g/, Virg XVI,8,6), man was 
expelled from Paradise proper; God gave him, however, in goodness 
‘its lowest part’ (spw/h), ‘in the depth, under the heels of Paradise’ 
(b‘wmq thjt ‘qbwhj, Parad J,10,2-3) 1°), with ‘the Cherub as a border 
of Paradise’ (krwb? thmbh lprdjs’, HdF XXVI1I1,8,7), forcefully protect- 
ing the way to the Tree of life (Gn 3,24; Nat VIII,4,3; C/Nis XX XIX, 
7,3); it is even from this Tree that the Cherub’s frightful ‘sword/ 
spear’ (brb’|rwmh’) was taken (Arm 228,22-23) 1”), 

This exposition of the account in Genesis of the trees of Paradise is 
unravellably linked with a typological interpretation by means of 
doctrina. 

Through the fall of Adam/man on the day of his creation 18) 
the entire world was brought symbolically into ‘the shadow of the 
fig tree’ (WP di?, Virg XV1,9,5). When Christ, the Light of the world, 
is incarnated he is clothed in ‘swaddling clothes’ (‘zrwr?, Nat XXIII, 
13,3; cf. Lk. 2,7.12; Sog 1,39,3), instead of the fig leaves (Gn. 3,7); 
he is even the Clother restoring ‘the stole of glory’ (si swbh?, Leiun 
11,27; Nat XV1,6,5; swbh?, Natl,43,2; Eccl XX,6,3; Epiph XI1,4,4) 
to man covered in leaves of disgrace; thus Adam, once dressed as a 
fig tree, prefigures the tree of the Cross (Parad X1I,10), and is related 
to the fig trees of Mt. 21,19-21 (Parad XII,13-14) and Jh. 1,48-50 
(Virg XVI,8-9; cf. also 3, on Lk. 19,4). 
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The Tree of knowledge as ‘the cause of death’ (7? lmwP, Eccl 
XLIX,8,7), is the antitypos of the tree of the Cross, as ‘the cause of 
life (UP Lh, ib., 2); thus ‘the tree deposed the tree’ GY gj lgj*, 
Virg VIII,1,2), i.e. the hanging for the door of the inner tabernacle 
(Parad I1I,5,74). 

As the creating Firstborn of God had depicted his own likeness 
in the Tree of life (dF VI,14,70-77), and immanent in this Tree 
had witnessed the fall of Adam/man in sadness (Virg XVI,10), his 
incarnation fulfilled the words of the Tree of life ‘bringing hope to 
the deadly’ (sbr? mj? lmjw??, Nat 1,8,1; Prov. 13,12, S; cf. Nat XXVL4; 
So7227.00; Viets). As ze Itee ot lite (cheba XVI X16, 17-0: 
Virg XV,10), eagerly awaited by Joshua (Vaz 1,32), and prefigured by 
Enoch (Zcc/ L,8), Christ was liften up on the tree of Golgotha (cf. 
Virg XVI,10; equivalent to his being the Tree of life in Sheol, ib., 
LI,8); there the sword/spear of the Cherub was in significant 
action, piercing the side of the Crucified (Arm 229,22-23); his side is 
likewise the reopened way to the Tree of life in Paradise (Va¢ VIII,4); 
and through the words to the Malefactor (Lk 23,43) Adam/man 
returns to Paradise lost (Parad IV,5; XIL,10; CH XIV,15; XXIL8; 
GN OO «id VL NAg 202 XXXIV ed es: 
DEXIVS9 | Cray VIS 83-1 Winult: ct: Ci XX V1,G6)s he is made 
to rest in the Tree of life (dF LXVII,21; Naz 1,41 on the parallel 
“Cross of Vight, sb ahr, see Virg XXIV,3.2) CIN LXIX 21,7; 
HadF XVUII,11,2). The fruits of this tree are even plucked in the earthly 
ecclesia (Parad V1,8; Nat III,12; Eec/ XIII,18), where the ‘perfect’ 
(gmjr) are waiting for the Garden, in which the Tree of life eternally 
grows (eel XLIX,16; cf. XLVIL3 Virg XXIV,4). 

In this way the OT account of the trees in Paradise received in the 
hymns of Ephraem Syrus an exposition determined by the poet’s 
own spiritual experience by means of the Torah, as interpreted through 
doctrina Christi (cf. Virg VII,5). It is a piece of exegesis that, although 
parallels concerning a number of details might be adduced from 
apoctyphical/pseudepigraphical texts, Rabbinical sources and early 
Christian works 1), nonetheless is brought together, personally, 
consistently and firmly, into a unity of unique structure, which by 
necessity is to be deemed as independent. 


1) Latest sutvey of literature on the biography of Ephrem, in N. el-Khouty, 
Die Interpretation der Welt bei Ephraem dem Syrer (Mainz, 1976), pp. 13-20. For 
ref. to Ephrem’s Syriac and Armenian works the abbreviations used by el-Khoury 
ate employed in the present study, except that /eéum is used instead of Jeiun, and 
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Arm instead of H Arm. S refers to The Old Testament in Syriac, ed. by The Pe- 
shitta Institute. I : 1. Genesis-Exodus (Leiden, 1977); for other Biblical books, 
to the standard English editions. In the transliteration of Syriac words s%ame 
has not been represented; a literal translation will, to some extent, make up for 
this disadvantage. 

2) In other contexts a certain hypostatization of jw/pn’ is discernible; cf. E. Beck, 
Ephraems Reden iiber den Glauben (Roma, 1953), pp. 57-63. 

3) Cf. Die Schatzhéhle, ed. C. Bezold (Leipzig, 1883), Syr. text, p. 20, 7-5. 

4) Cf. I. Ortiz de Urbina, “Le Paradis eschatologique d’aprés Saint Ephrem”, 
OrChrP 21 (1955), pp. 467-472. 

5) Cf. E. Beck, Ephraems Hymnen tiber das Paradies (Roma, 1951), pp. 2, 121f. 

5) Cf. op. cit., pp. 20-23. 

Ot, Ce, WONIoS Ni - 

S)eGf. EB. Beckwop cit pps 10-13-4705 ini CSCO Vole lS spite: 

%) Cf. TPsJon and T° ad Gn 6,16. 

10) As it seems, gjs? dj? (S for to Evdov tho Cwis, Rev. 2,7; 22,14.19) is not 
found in Ephrem’s hymns, but often gjs? = Cross (cf. Gal. 3,13). 

1) In fall/salvation contexts *//n? and qjs? are frequently used unqualified; 
WEP, Ces JEGA DAU AU ees Oe SIENAUUL 422 Sy ils Wie SAN, IMDS AAR 3 Alewiz 
IDG Gia, Cis; Jets, DAUD 85/8 Wigs SAIL, ZOs MAb os (CIN YS SOUL, is 7 

2) For masak l¢faetah, ha?ohal, Ex. 26,36 etc., S has prs? ltr? dmskn?. 

18) Tr°, MSS BG, is to be read, instead of a corrupt ’7°? in the other MSS. 

14) A connexion Gn. 3,7—Mt. 21/Mk. 11 is established in Parad X11,13,4; 
14,6. 

5) aor sale acaunaral (ye itoy |fmloy, PAIS IW lass, OY Ws (Erk Oe MAIL DS NOW 2}2 
XXI,9. 

16) The ultimate degree in the katabasis of mankind was the exile of Noah’s 
atk as far as the mountains of Qardu (cf. Parad 1,10). 

17) A discussion of the relevant texts in the hymns of Ephrem, in R. Murray, 
“The lance which re-opened Paradise’, OrChrP 39 (1973), pp. 224-234. 

18) See e.g. Virg. LI,8; XVI, 10; cf. Die Schatzhihle, Syt. text, pp. 28.30. 

19) As regards parallels of this nature, reference may be made to the author’s 
Motifs from Genesis 1-11 in the genuine hymns of Ephrem the Syrian [Coniectanea 
Biblica. OT Series. 11], Lund 1978, ch. 3. 4. 
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Die Wortwurzel 9193 und die Psalmenfrimmigkeit 


VON 


AARRE LAUHA 


Als ich mich einmal auf mein Kolleg iber Ps. 13 vorbereitete, 
tichtete ich meine Aufmerksamkeit auf seinen letzten Stichus: 
-asiva lyhwh ki gamal ‘alaj, und darin besonders auf das Pradikat des 
Kausalsatzes. Ich stellte fest, dass in fast allen — sowohl alten wie 
neuen — Ubersetzungen dem Wort gamdl eine Deutung gegeben 
ist, die m.E. nicht der Botschaft des Psalmes und tiberhaupt der 
tiefsten Intention der alttestamentlichen Psalmenfrommigkeit ent- 
spricht. 

Schon LXX tibersetzt Ps. 13,6b: dow 76 xvelw TH eveoyeTHoeTtat we. 
Die Vulgata enthalt denselben Gedanken: cantabo Domino quia 
bona tribuit mihi. Ich blatterte mehrere neuere Bibeliibersetzungen 
durch. Beinahe in allen hat gamd/ die Bedeutung des Wohltuns. Die 
planlose Bliitenlese aus den Ubersetzungen bot folgendes Resultat: 
Die Luther-Bibel: ,,-- dass er so wohl an mir tut’. Die englische 
King-James-Ubersetzung (und ihre Revised Standard Version): 
, - because he hath (has) dealt bountifully with me’’. Die Jerusalemer 
Bibel (deutsche Ausgabe, 1968): ,,- - der mir Gutes getan”’. Traduction 
cecuménique (1975): ,,-- pour le bien qu’il m’a fait”. H.J. Kraus 
in BK XV (1961): ,,-- dass er mir Gutes erwies”. Die populare 
Good News Bible (1976): ,,- - because you have been good to me”’. 
Die schwedische offizielle Kirchenbibel (1917): ,,-- ty han har gjort 
val mot mig”. Auch die anderen skandinavischen Ubersetzungen 
sowie die finnische und estnische Bibel haben dieselbe Deutung 
angenommen. 

Trotz dieses betrachtlichen Konsensus besteht Anlass zur Frage, 
ob gamal bei dieser Auslegung die richtige Valeur erhalten hat. 
Beim Beantworten dieser Frage ist davon auszugehen, was die 
Wortwurzel gmw/ in verschiedenen alttestamentlichen Zusammen- 
hangen bedeutet. Nur dadurch lasst sich herausfinden, was das 
Idiom ausdriicklich in Ps. 13,6 und in zwei anderen parallelen Ge- 
dankenkomplexen, namlich in Ps, 116,7 und 142,8, bezeichnen will. 
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Das Verb gamal kommt im AT 23mal vor. Seine Derivata sind 
gemil (Smal) und gemild (4mal) sowie tagmil (\mal). Ausserdem 
gibt es einige Personen- und Ortsnamen, in denen diese Wortwurzel 
steckt. 

Auch in einigen anderen semitischen Sprachen findet sich der 
Wortstamm gmw/. Im allgemeinen ist man der Ansicht, dass sein 
urspriinglicher Sinngehalt der des Vollendetseins sei. Im Akkadischen 
kann gamalu sowohl ,,Vergeltbares tun” als ,,vergelten’’, in Nominal- 
formen ,,Vollkommenes” bedeuten. Im Arabischen gibt es zwei 
Verzweigungen: kamala ,,vollstindig sein” und gamala ,,zasam- 
mentun”. Naheres zur Etymologie von gmw/ s. K. Seybold, TAWAT 
II (1974), 24-35. 

Im AT kann diese Bedeutung des Vollendens so spezialisiert 
werden, dass man hat sagen kénnen, es handele sich geradezu um 
zwei telativ selbstandige Bedeutungsfelder (Seybold, op. cét., 11,27). 
Wenn man das Idiom von Friichten anwendet, meint es ihr Vollen- 
detsein im Sinne der Reifung; so Num. 17,23 und Jes. 18,5. Ganz 
alleemein gebraucht man das Wort zum Ausdruck der Entwohnung 
des Kindes: der Abschluss der ersten Kindheitsphase, des Sauglings- 
alters, ist’etreicht ‘so Gen: 21j8;"IeSann 22h) Kon. ae20 aes: 
11,8; 28,9; Hos. 1,8; Ps. 131,2. Hinter diesen beiden Spezialbedeu- 
tungen ist der urspriingliche Sinngehalt der Vollendung deutlich 
zu etkennen. 

In den meisten Belegstellen hat gm/ die allgemeine Bedeutung 
»vollbringen”. ,,eine Tat verrichten”, doch nicht in bezug auf jedes 
beliebige Tun, sondern es handelt sich um pers6nliche Beziehungen 
mit ethischer Qualifikation. Die Wertung in bonam partem bzw. 
in malam partem wird gewohnlich durch eine besondere Explikation 
ausgedriickt, falls der Kontext sie nicht verrat. 

Oft wird gamdl vom Handeln des Menschen in bezug auf eine 
andere Person angewandt. Da wird die gute (angenehme) oder bése 
(unangenehme) Beschaffenheit der Tat mit einem Objekt oder mit 
anderen Beiwérten ausgedriickt, z.B. mit den Begriffen 7b oder 
ra‘|ra‘a. Nach Gen. 50,15ff. fiirchten die Briider Josephs, dass er 
nach Jakobs Tod ihnen alle Bosheit vergelten wiirde, die sie ihm 
angetan hatten (hara‘a “er gamdlni | ra‘a g’malika). In Spr. 3,30 
wird von einem Mann gesprochen, der einem nichts Béses getan 
(g¢mal’ka ra‘a). Auch in Ps. 7,5 handelt es sich um das bose Handeln 
an einem Nachsten (gamalt#-- ra‘). In Jes. 3,9 ist das bose Tun auf 
die Tater selbst gerichtet (gam?li lahem ra‘a). In 2 Chr. 20,11 zielt 
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das Verb auf das bése Tun, obgleich nur in wenigen hebr. Hand- 
schriften das Objekt ra‘a@ erscheint. Manchmal ist die positive und 
negative Qualifikation durch deutliche Gegensadtze angegeben: es 
handelt sich um gutes oder bdses Tun; so 1 Sam. 24,18 (g¢maltani 
hattoba - - g°malttka hara‘a) und Spr. 31,12 (g¢malathi tb wlo-ra‘). 

Auch gibt es zwei Stellen, in denen gamd/ ein inneres, effiziertes 
Objekt erhalt. In der Erzahlung von Davids und Barsillais Abschied 
2 Sam. 19,37 dient das Derivat g¢ma/a als Akkusativ der Sache. Oft 
hat man erklart, gama/ bedeute hier ,,vergelten”, also wie gamdlu 
im Akkadischen. Doch stammt das genannte Bedeutungsmoment 
aus dem Kontext und ist nicht aus der EHigenbedeutung der Wort- 
wurzel abzuleiten (vgl. K. Seybold, V7 22, 1972, 112-117). Aus- 
serdem fordert auch der Kontext nicht den Begriff der Vergeltung, 
sondern es handelt sich eher um die einfache Frage: ,, Warum will der 
Konig mir solch eine Tat erweisen?”’ Ebenso gibt in Ps. 137,8 erst 
der Kontext mit dem Terminus s/w der Aussage den Sinngehalt 
der Rache wegen des Bésetuns (vel. G. Gerleman, ,,Die Wurzel 
slm”’, ZAW 85, 1973, 1-14); der Objektkomplex Cetg¢milek Segamalt 
lanw) an sich kann mit ,,deine Taten, die du uns angetan hast” tiber- 
setzt werden. 

Weiter gibt es Falle, in denen gamd/ gar keine Explikation oder 
kein Objekt hat, um die Wertung des Tuns anzugeben. Der blosse 
Kontext driickt die Qualifikation aus. Im Lied Mose Dtn. 32,6 
(tigm’li-zot) bewegt sich der ganze Gedankenzusammenhang auf 
der Linie der Vergeltung, aber die Ubersetzung erheischt keinen 
anderen Ausdruck als die wortgetreue Ausserung: ,,Wiirdet ihr 
so an Jahwe tun?” Die Betonung liegt namlich nicht auf der Vergel- 
tung, sondern darauf, dass der eventuelle Ungehorsam des Volkes 
als bése bezeichnet werden soll. Ein ahnlicher Fall ist Joel 4,4 wo 
gamal mit den Derivaten aus dem Kontext einen negativen Sinn 
erhalt. In Spr. 11,17 dagegen, wo das Objekt der Person angegeben 
ist (nafsd), handelt es sich um positives Wirken, wie der antithetische 
Parallelismus in der zweiten Halfte der Strophe beweist. 

Alle Belege, in denen gamdl sich auf das Handeln des Menschen 
bezieht, .ergeben also, dass die Wortwurzel im alttestamentlichen 
Hebriaisch die Bedeutung des Vollfiihrens und des allgemeinen 
Antuns hat. Wenn man die positive oder negative Qualifikation des 
Tuns ausdriicken will, muss man diese Wertung jedesmal fiir sich 
speziell angeben. Das geschieht entweder durch Objekte bzw. andere 
BeiwO6rter oder mit Hilfe des Kontextes, aus dem man erkennen kann, 
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ob das Verb bzw. sein Derivat ein positives (Spr. 12,14; 19,17) oder 
ein negatives (Jes23;115)593185 Jermal}656; Joel 4,7; 2 Chr. 20,11) 
Antun meint. Jedenfalls ist die Eigenbedeutung der Wortwurzel 
in dieser Hinsicht neutral: gw/ wird sowohl vom zum Guten wie 
zum Bosen gereichenden Tun gebraucht. Das alte Wérterbuch von 
Gesenius-Buhl tibersetzt das Idiom ganz richtig: ,,vollbringen, antun 
(Gutes oder Béses)”. Die Belege in malam partem sind zahlreicher 
als die in bonam partem. 

Es bleiben noch die alttestamentlichen Stellen, in denen die Wort- 
wurzel gm/ vom Wirken Gottes gebraucht ist. Es sind alles Psalmen- 
strophen (zu denen auch Jes. 63,7 und 2 Sam. 22,21 gehéren). In 
ihnen gibt es keinen einzigen Fall, in dem gw/ an sich eine solche 
Qualifikation enthielte, dass die Wortwurzel spezifisch als Ausdruck 
des Wohltuns tibersetzt werden miisste. 

Ps. 103,10 (lo? ka““wonoténk gamal ‘alénd) stellt fest, dass Gott nicht 
,mit uns nach unseren Siinden handelt” (= wie wir es durch unsere 
Siinden verdient hatten). Das Wort gamal hat also hier die Bedeutung 
eines Tuns, dessen Absicht die Vergeltung ist, aber das an sich einen 
qualitativ neutralen Sinn hat: gw/ enthalt eine Drohung und hat 
also eigentlich eine bose Qualifikation, aber die Negation im Kontext 
kehrt den Gedanken um. Ebenso hat gw/ an sich in Ps. 18,21 und 
in seiner Parallele 2 Sam. 22,21 die neutrale Bedeutung des Antuns, 
obschon die Aussage dann aus dem Kontext eine positive Wertung 
erhalt: ,,Jahwe tut an mir nach meiner Gerechtigkeit”. Ganz das- 
selbe ist ber Jes. 63,7 ( “ier-g¢malani jhwh) za sagen; auch da driickt 
das Verb an sich das bare Vollftihren aus (,,alles, was Jahwe uns getan 
hat”); erst der Textzusammenhang gibt der Ausserung den positiven 
Sinn. So verhalt es sich auch mit Ps. 119,17 (g¢mol ‘al-‘abdeka), wo 
die Wertung nach dem Kontext wohl positiv ist, aber wo uns nichts 
daran hindert, das Pradikatverb neutral zu tibersetzen (,,vollbringe 
deine Tat’’). 

Zuletzt werden unser Ausgangspunkt Ps. 13,6 (gamdal ‘alaj) und 
seine parallelen Aussagen Ps. 116,7 (gamdl ‘alajk?) und Ps. 142,8 
(tigmol ‘alaj) geprift. Alle drei Stellen enthalten die Danksagung 
dafiir, dass Jahwe sein Tun am (‘d/) Psalmisten vollbracht hat (bzw. 
vollbringen wird). Selbstverstindlich gibt der lobpreisende Kontext 
dem Wort gamdl eine hochst positive Farbung, aber lexikalisch 
enthalt das Idiom an sich keine Qualifikation, also keine Wertung, 
ob Gottes Handeln einem angenehm oder unangenehm ist. 

Wenn man diese Psalmenstellen tibersetzt, ist es angebracht und 
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notwendig, dass man sich an die urspriingliche, wortgetreue Aus- 
serung ,,die Tat vollbringen” halt. Ps. 13,6b miisste also lauten: 
»singen will ich Jahwe, dass er an mir sein Tun vollbracht hat (bzw. 
eher: vollbringt)”. Entsprechend méchte ich Ps. 116,7 iibersetzen: 
»»Werde wieder still, meine Seele, denn Jahwe vollbringt sein Tun 
an dir” (gegen LXX: xboerog edypyérnoévy oe, und gegen Vulgata: 
Dominus benefecit tibi). In demselben Psalm, in V. 12, kann das 
hap. leg. Derivat ¢tdgmul einfach mit ,,Tat” tbersetzt werden. Was 
hier gesagt ist, gilt auch fiir den Ps. 142,8: ,,Es werden sich scharen 
(2?) um mich die Gerechten, weil du dein Tun an mir vollbringst.” 
Die Ubersetzungen in LX X (dvrar0dH¢ wor) und in Vulgata (retribuas 
mihi) enthalten den Gedanken der Vergeltung und sind also nicht 
adaquat, zumal in gw/ im alttestamentlichen Hebraisch nicht der 
genannte Sinngehalt steckt. 

Nach dem biblischen Glauben ist alles Tun Gottes selbstverstandlich 
gut. Doch ist es nicht notig, dass der Mensch Gottes Taten immer 
verstehen und als angenehm empfinden muss. Nach den tiefsten 
Intentionen des alttestamentlichen Gottesglaubens diirten die Mass- 
nahmen des verborgenen Gottes nicht in dem Sinne ,,gut” sein, 
dass sie den Wiinschen des Menschen entsprechen. Allein wichtig 
ist die Erfiillung des Planes Gottes und das Geschehen seines 
Willens. 

Wir gingen von Ps. 13 aus. A. Bertholet (H/S_AT 4 1,133) hat 
darauf aufmerksam gemacht, dass der Inhalt dieses Psalmes sich schon 
in der Form und im Aufbau zeigt: ,,In Klage, Bitte, Glaubens- 
zuversicht stromt der Dichter die Gefiihle aus, die seine Seele durch- 
wogen, und im Blick auf die ungleiche Lange dieser Teile, 5 Zeilen 
Klage, 4 Zeilen Bitte, 3 Zeilen Ausdruck der Glaubenszuversicht, 
hat Delitzsch gesagt, das Lied werfe gleichsam immer kiirzere 
Wellen, bis es zuletzt, nur noch freudig beweet, still werde wie die 
spiegelglatte See.”” Doch die Stiirme sind nur vorlaufig vorbei. Der 
Psalm spiegelt keine fromme Idylle wider. Die Zukunft bringt mit 
Gewissheit neue Bedrangnisse und Anfechtungen. Aber die Zuver- 
sicht ist trotzdem da. Es ist keine rationale Zuversicht, sondern 
Glaubenszuversicht, die ihren Grund darin hat, dass der Mensch 
stets das Objekt des Tuns Gottes sein darf, mag er selbst es empfinden 
oder nicht. Darum kann er ,,in jeder Lage Dank sagen” (1 Thess. 
5,18). 

Es handelt sich um dieselbe Linie wie ,,das grosse Dennoch”’ der 
Psalmenfrommigkeit (z.B. Ps, 73,23-28) und um dieselbe Einstellung, 
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von der das Neue Testament sagt: ,,Selig sind, die nicht sehen und 
doch glauben” (Joh. 20,29) und die sich im Gebet des angefochtenen 
Jesu Luft macht: ,,Doch nicht mein, sondern dein Wille geschehe!”’ 
(Lk. 22,42). 

Da lasst der Mensch — wie Luther sagt — den Gott Gott sein. 


JEWS AND JUDAISM IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Four Theses 


BY 


GOSTA LINDESKOG 


In the Autumn of 1975 I lectured at the Swedish Theological 
Institute in Jerusalem on the theme “‘Jews and Judaism in the New 
Testament’’. Since that time I have expanded these lectures considetr- 
ably in the hope to publish them in book form in no distant future. 
When I was recently encouraged to contribute in this volume of 
ASTI, dedicated to my close friend Professor Gillis Gerleman, I 
found it feasible and in addition convenient to foreshadow my 
studies to the subject in question in the form of four summarizing 
theses. 


1. The Jewish Heritage in the New Testament 


OT ideas of faith are fundamental for Christianity. May I call 
attention to the following two passages. “One of the lawyers, who 
had been listening to these discussions and had noted how well 
Jesus answered, came forward and asked him: ‘Which commandment 
is first of all?’ Jesus answered: “The first is, Hear, O Israel: the Lord 
yout God is the only Lord; love the Lord your God with all your 
heart, with all your soul, with all your mind, and with all your 
strength’ ”’ (Mark. 12,28-31). Jesus thus here quotes the Shema 
(Deut. 6,4f.). Cp. Matth. 22,34-40, Luk. 10,25-28. The other passage 
runs like this: “As he was starting out on a journey, a stranger ran 
up, and, kneeling before him, asked: “Good Master, what must I do 
to win eternal lifer’ Jesus said to him: ‘Why do you call me good? 
No one is good except God alone’”’ (Mark. 10,17-18). If we turn 
to Matth. 22,34-40, the parallel text to Mark. 12, we find that Jesus 
continues saying: “That is the greatest commandment. It comes 
first. The second is like it: “Love your neighbour as yourself’ (Lev. 
19,18). Everything in the Law and the prophets hangs on these 
two commandments” (cp. Rom. 13,9, Gal. 5,16, James 2,8). To the 
Golden Rule Jesus adds the comment: “That is the Law and the 
prophets”? (Matth. 7,12). Thus in a central passage of the Sermon 
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on the Mount the fundamental authority and rdle of the OT in the 
NT is emphasized. These NT passages—at the same time—show as 
plainly as anyone could desire that the fundamental moral principles 
in the OT are not only vindicated in the instruction of Jesus but 
are also inculcated by the teachers of the primitive Christianity. 
The Jewish material in the NT is overwhelmingly rich, it is in fact 
predominant. The Palestinian early Christianity, recruited by Jews, 
assimilated with unreflecting self-evidence the Jewish religious 
substance. It never occurred to those Jews who joined the Jesus- 
movement that they must abandon the faith of the fathers. They 
remained faithful and believing Jews. The only thing that made a 
difference between them and their compatriots was that they believed 
that Jesus was the Messiah. 


2. Traces of Jewish-Christian Movements in the New Testament 


At an early stage a tension came about between different tendencies 
in the primitive Christianity. One can speak of a “normative early 
Christianity”. This was of course regarded by its adherents as the 
true, orthodox Christianity, “the sound doctrine”, to borrow a term 
from the deuteropauline so called “Pastoral epistles” (I, II Tim., Tit.). 
Divergent opinions were combated as heresies. One movement, 
evidently widely spread, was that of the so called ‘“‘Judaizers”. The 
main document here is Paul’s letter to the Galatians. That Paul’s 
“law-free” gospel should give birth to conflict with the Jewish- 
Christians was unavoidable. They brought about a split within the 
Galatian community and apostasy from the gospel which Paul had 
preached there. We get the following picture. The oldest form of 
Christianity was a movement within Judaism. It was represented 
foremost by the original congregation in Jerusalem. Paul strove to 
establish good relations with her, and apparently he succeeded in 
doing so. With the Pauline mission and his maintaining of the right 
of the Gentiles to the law-free gospel a crisis has arisen. Extreme 
Judaizers have caused split and perplexity in places where Paul 
has founded Gentile-Christian congregations. Within these, Gentile- 
Christians also became Judaizers. These have been regarded as 
heretics by Paul. That Jews who had become Jesus-believers remained 
law-faithful was evidently acceptable and natural to Paul. This 
shows his relation with the Jerusalem congregation and her leaders. 
But on the field of mission it was otherwise. 

It is, however, difficult to get a correct understanding of those 
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heresies against which the NT authors are opposing. We only know 
them through their opponents, and their judgments have a limited 
source value. No doubt there existed divergent movements, which 
were justly rejected by the authoritative Christian teachers. But for 
the matter of the “Judaizers”’ one can seriously question if Paul has 
done full justice to them. It can be asked, whether the Pastoral 
epistles should not be considered as a corrective of the Pauline 
overstatements, a corrective that also is a due recognition of the 
original Christian Judaism. 

The Epistle of James is in this connection exceedingly interesting. 
That it is a Jewish Christian writing is commonly accepted. Since 
the letter cannot have been written earlier than at the end of the first 
century, it is an important testimony of the existence of a vigorous 
Jewish Christianity at a relatively late stage. That it has been given 
a place in the canon shows in its turn that the early Church did not 
find it difficult to place such different documents as Romans and 
James side by side in the authorized collection of regularizing writings. 
Thus the NT canon sanctions radical theology of faith as well as a 
pronounced doctrine of deeds. In the early Church there was much 
exalted religiosity, a pneumatism which even the pneumatist Paul 
had to react against (I Cor. 14). It is said, to be true: “Quench not 
the Spirit” (I Thess. 5,19). But false prophets misused the spiritual 
gift, and it was necessary to test the spirits I John 4,1). The Christians 
had to adapt themselves to a normal life. The Jewish heritage was 
important in this respect as well. 


3. Antijudaism in the New Testament 


When the new religion is described as a contrast to Judaism, we 
can speak of the “‘contrast phenomenon’. The “new” is contrasted with 
the “old”, and the new is said to be superior to the old. Already 
Paul emphatically stressed the contrast between Jewish and Christian 
belief, above all in the remarkable discourse II Cor. 3,4-18. As an 
apostle, he says, he is the servant of a new covenant as the contrast 
to the old. Jeremiah speaks about “the new covenant” (31,31ff.), 
and this conception is now also known through the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
But Paul is the first to articulate the contrast “the old covenant’. 
This contrast is not known in Judaism. According to Jewish thinking 
God can constitute a new covenant. But this new covenant is new 
in the sense that it is the renewing of the old Sinai covenant. Here 
Paul has created a formula which according to the law of the power 
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of language over thought was to get a strong antijewish depreciating 
sense in a near future. In his christological discourses the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews gives more examples of this contrasting 
thinking and goes still farther than Paul. The contrast between Jewish 
and Christian belief is phrased in the Fourth Gospel as follows: “For 
the law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ” (1,17). This is one of those passages that have nourished the 
Christian misunderstanding that Judaism is an onesided religion of 
law and Christianity a pure religion of grace. 

We come across anti-Judaism in the real sense chiefly in the form 
of an often very harsh religious polemic. The anti-Judaism in the NT 
is to begin with a phenomenon within Judaism. This anti- Judaism 
is not anti-Jewish. That there is a clear anti-Jewish tendency in the 
Passion Narrative should be admitted freely. When it is asserted in the 
NT (Acts) that the Jews crucified Jesus, this fateful declaration is an 
historical absurdity, since crucifixion was not a Jewish but a Roman 
penalty of death. We must free ourselves from anachronistic mis- 
understandings concerning the Jesus-tradition in the Gospels. 
The original situation can plainly be described by the formula: 
Jesus, the Jew, among his own people. On this level there is no room for un- 
Jewish elements, nothing anti-Jewish. Not until a later phase, when the 
Jesus-messianism had gained adherents not only among hellenistic 
Jews but also and above all among Gentiles, did the Christian anii- 
Judaism arise. The entire NT with the exception of the authentic 
Pauline epistles belongs to this period. Not all these writings show 
traces of the antagonism between the Synagogue and the early Church. 
But it is now a fact and can be studied in the gospels. They all contain 
anachronistic features, since they are reconstructing the Jesus-history 
out of the actual situation. This reconstruction has also influenced 
the Jesus-logia, and some of them got an anti-Jewish accent. This 
anachronistic historiography has above all stigmatized the Passion 
Narrative with fatal consequences for the future. In that way the 
historical falsehood that the whole of the Jewish people is guilty 
of the death of Jesus has achieved canonical authority. The task 
of biblical research is to break down the walls of old prejudices and 
pave the way back to a true understanding of the gospel story, the 
Jesus-story, and above all his own message. 


4. The Jewish-Christian Christology 
There is in Judaism only one object of belief: the Only One. This 
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belief in the One is the background and presupposition to every 
sentence where “belief” is the subject. It is a question of derived 
Sayings, that cannot compete with the leading principle but exist 
and are justified by this fundamental principle. Thus if a Jew in 
Palestine at the beginning of our era could say: “TI believe that 
Jesus from Nazareth is the Messiah, this meant the following: “T 
believe that God has turned to his people and sent his Messiah” 
(cp. e.g. Luk. 2,29ff.). This, we can argue, is the basic derived sentence 
of faith, that laid the foundation of Christianity. We can therefore 
with a certainty so to speak a priori establish what was possible for an 
orthodox Palestinian Jew Anno 30 to confess about Jesus. He was 
bound by clear categories of thinking, by conceptions that told him 
who a certain man, in this case Jesus of Nazareth, could be. There 
must have been an original christology, a Jesus-messianology, that 
could arise and exist within the Palestinian-Jewish horizon. The 
original Jewish Christianity recruited by orthodox Jews was not 
only law-abiding but also dogmatically confined by fundamental 
Jewish categories of ideas. This early christology also belongs to the 
Jewish substance in the Christian Canon. 

Jesus was a Jew. This implies that Judaism in the individual 
formation and experience of Jesus as the Gospel became the world 
religion above all others. Through this medium the universalism 
implicit in Jewish monotheism was put in action. The Jesus figure 
has proved to possess an unexampled inspiring force. The hellenizing 
process with the theos-christology (Christ as god) as the final issue 
is the result of this irradiation. One Jewish man has become the 
incomparable centre in the Christian world religion. The paradox 
par préférence is that a Jewish man was called sheds, god. In Jesus, 
the Jew, Christianity affirms its faith in the most unique manifestation 
of Jewish spiritual life. The confession of faith in Jesus is thus 
a recognition of Judaism as a medium of revelation: the specific 
substance in Christianity is of Jewish origin. 

To stress it once more: the Christians worship a Jewish man as 
God. That fact does necessitate two fundamental questions: Who 
was this Jewish man? and Why a Jew? 
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Ein fragviirdiges Axiom 
~ Cc 


VON 


TRYGGVE N.D. METTINGER 


Wer lingere Zeit das Vorrecht gehabt hat, an Prof. Gillis Gerlemans 
Oberseminaren teilzunehmen — wo es treichlich Gelegenheit gab, aus 
seinen Untersuchungen schon von ihrem Entstehungsstadium an zu 
lernen — kommt nicht umhin, von einem grundlegenden Zug in 
seiner Art, Wissenschaft zu betreiben, fasziniert zu werden: seiner 
intensiven Arbeit mit dem Quellenmaterial. Ad fontes! steht wie ein 
unausgesprochener, aber in der Praxis angewandter Wahlspruch 
liber allem. Hier, im Charakter seiner Arbeit als exegetischer Grund- 
lagenforschung, ist der Anlass dafiir zu suchen, dass er uns immer 
wieder gezwungen hat, seit langem wohl etablierte Auffassungen 
infragezustellen. Die vorliegende Studie will ein Versuch im gleichen 
Geist und derselben Tradition sein, ein Glied in dem andauernden 
Selbstpriifungsprozess der Forschung, der ein Muss fiir jeden vitalen 
Wissenschaftszweig ist. Sie kann als ein Bekenntnis zu dem Wissen- 
schaftsideal aufgefasst werden, das Gillis Gerleman als Lehrer 
seinem Seminar beizubringen versucht hat. 

Kines der meistbekannten Axiome der modernen Exegetik geht 
darauf hinaus, dass es in Jes. 40-55 eine Anzahl besonderer Gottes- 
knechtlieder (EJ-Lieder) gibt. In seinem Jesajakommentar von 1892 
liess Duhm diese Lieder folgende Textpartien umfassen: Jes. 42,1-4; 
49,1-6; 50,4-9 (10.11) und 52,13 - 53,121). Diese Abschnitte bilden 
nach Duhm eine besondere Schicht. Sie sind mit ihrem Kontext nur 
lose verbunden und sprechen von einem anderen Gottesknecht als der 
ibrige Text von Jes. 40-55. Sie sind erst nachtraglich auf ihren 
jetzigen Platz eingesetzt worden. Es darf wohl gesagt werden, dass 
die Aussonderung dieser Lieder als sekundar ein Majoritatsvotum in 
der Forschung nach Duhm ist. Eine kleinere Gruppe Forscher hat 
jedoch diese Lieder als urspriingliche Bestandsteile von Jes. 40 - 55 
betrachtet, aber auch diese haben in der Regel weiterhin von be- 
sonderen ,,EJ-Liedern” gesprochen. 

Will man von diesen ,,Liedern” als von einer besonderen, unter- 
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scheidbaren Gruppe von Texten sprechen, kann man annehmen, 
dass eine der folgenden Alternativen vorliegt: (a) dass jemand, der 
vor oder zur Zeit Deuterojesajas lebte, sie formulierte und Deutero- 
jesaja diese sodann verwendete (vgl. unten K. Baltzer), (b) dass 
Deuterojesaja sie selbst formulierte und dann entweder er selbst 
oder ein anderer sie in den Text einfiigte (vgl. C.R. North unten), 
oder (c) dass eine friiher, gleichzeitig oder spater lebende Person 
sie schrieb und dass sie erst nachtraglich ihren gegenwartigen Platz 
ethalten haben (vgl. oben Duhm). Fiir welche Alternative man sich 
auch entscheidet so hat man doch eine gemeinsame Grundvoraus- 
setzung akzeptiert: dass es tatsichlich méglich ist, eine gemeinsame 
Gruppe ,,EJ-Lieder” zu unterscheiden. In dieser Hinsicht hat Duhm 
mit tberwaltigender Kraft gewirkt. Von einer kleinen Gruppe 
Forscher abgesehen, die wagte, an diesem Punkte Skepsis zu hegen 2), 
ist man in der Forschung beinahe dahin gekommen, die Vorstellung 
von einer besonderen Gruppe ,,EJ-Lieder”’ als ein unerschiitterliches 
Axiom zu betrachten. 

Die grundlegende Frage diirfte jedoch sein, ob sich diese Texte 
in entscheidender Weise vom tibrigen Inhalt in Jes. 40-55 unter- 
scheiden. Dieses Problem kann aufgrund folgender Kriterien studiert 
werden: 


(a) Dem Inhalt der ,,EJ-Lieder’’: unterscheidet sich dieser in nennens- 
wetter Weise vom Inhalt des Kontextes? 

(b) Ihrer Sprache und ihrem Versmass: sind sie anders als im Kontext? 

(c) Ihren gattungsgemassen Charakteristiken: weisen diese auf die 
,,=J-Lieder”’ als auf eine besondere Kategorie von Texten hin? 

(d) Ihrer kompositionellen Rolle: inwiefern sind die ,,Lieder’”’ mit 
dem Kontext integriert und inwieweit kann gesagt werden, dass 
sie eine gemeinsame kompositionelle Funktion haben? 


Der hier zur Verfiigung stehende Platz verbietet eine ausftihrliche 
Diskussion der Frage in seiner ganzen Weite. In bezug auf den 
Inhalt mag hier ein allgemeiner Hinweis auf das Faktum ausreichen, 
dass die Auslegung des Knechtes der ,,Lieder”’ als Israel eine etablierte 
Linie in der Forschung ist — auch wenn diese Auffassung nicht 
alleinherrschend war. In bezug auf Sprache und Metrum hat C.R. 
North?) eine ziemlich erschopfende Behandlung geliefert. Seine 
Analyse unterstiitzt in keiner Weise den Gedanken, dass die ,,Lieder”’ 
von einem anderen Verfasser stammen sollten als der tibrige Stoff 
von Jes. 40-55. Ich werde mich hier auf eine Diskussion der zwei 
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letzten der oben erwahnten Kriterien begrenzen. Die vorausgesetzte 
Grésse der ,,EJ-Lieder’” lasse ich dabei Jes. 42,1-9; 49,1-12; 50,4-9 
und, 52,13 -.53,12 umfassen. 


1. Die Gattung der ,,EJ-Lieder”. Ein interessanter Versuch, einen 
gattungsgemassen Zusammenhang zwischen den vier Texten herzu- 
stellen, wurde von Klaus Baltzer unternommen. Er will sie als Teile 
einer Biographie deuten. Was wir tiber das Amt und die Funktion 
der Hauptperson héren, entspricht dem Amt und der Funktion eines 
Propheten. Diese Biographie war eine bereits vorhandene Grosse, 
die nachtraglich Jes. 40-55 einverleibt wurde 4). 

Gegen diese Theorie miissen eine Anzahl Einwendungen gerichtet 
werden. (a) Vergleichsmaterial im eigentlichen Sinn finden wir nur 
aussethalb des ATs, z.B. in den agyptischen Idealbiographien. 
(b) Die Schilderung des ,,Gottesknechtes” ist auffallend frei von 
ausseten biographischen Konturen. Als Biographie wiirden die 
aktuellen Abschnitte eine tiberraschende Reduktion auf die Installa- 
tion (42,1ff.), die Designation (49,1ff.) und den Tod (Kap. 53) reprasen- 
tieren. (c) Die aktuellen Texten lassen sich nur schwerlich zu einer 
urspriinglichen Einheit verbinden. Die Gottesknechtsbiographie, 
die Baltzer rekonstruiert, gleicht einem formhistorischen Mosaik 
im Vergleich zu dem mehr einheitlichen Bild, das beispielsweise die 
Inschriften im Grab von Rekh-mi-Re aufweisen. Es ist offenkundig, 
dass Baltzers Gottesknechtbiographie aus einer belastenden Anzahl 
Gliedgattungen zusammengesetzt ist 5). (d) Baltzers Theorie setzt 
voraus, dass eine urspriingliche Einheit gesplittert und in die Stellen 
eingefligt wurde, wo wir jetzt die ,,EJ-Lieder” wiederfinden. Man 
erwarttet sich allerdings einen plausiblen Anlass fiir dieses Verfahren. 
K6nnte bewiesen werden, dass diese Texte eine gemeinsame Funktion 
in der literarischen Struktur des Buches haben, wiirde die aktuelle 
Theorie an Wahrscheinlichkeit gewinnen. Wie wir unten sehen 
werden, ist dies jedoch nicht der Fall. 


2. Die ,,EJ-Lieder” und die kompositionelle Struktur. Eines der 
wichtigen Kriterien fiir die Aussonderung einer besonderen Gruppe 
von ,,EJ-Liedern” fand Duhm in der mangelnden Integration dieser 
Texte mit dem Kontext. Will man dieser Frage nachgehen, reicht 
es jedoch nicht einen fliichtigen Blick darauf zu werfen, wie sich 
diese Abschnitte an die vorhergehende und nachfolgende Einheit 
anschliessen. Die Perspektive muss erweitert werden: es ist notwendig, 
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die aktuellen Abschnitte mit der kompositionellen Totalstruktur 
Deuterojesajas in Beziehung zu setzen °). 

Den besten Ausgangspunkt fiir eine Analyse der Komposition 
in Kap. 40-55 liefern die Hymnen, die wie eine Perlenschnur durch 
das ganze Buch laufen”). Als solche Hymnen lassen sich folgende 
Texte bestimmen: 42,10-13; 44,23; 45,8; 48,20-21; 49,13; 51,3 
(fragm.); 52,9-10 und 54,1-3. In gleicher Weise wie die Hymnen im 
Amosbuch eine kompositionelle Rolle spielen, kann man vermuten, 
dass auch diese das tun. Diese allgemeine Annahme wird bestarkt 
durch die Beobachtung, dass es explizite Beziehungen zwischen dem 
Prolog des Buches (40,1-31) und diesen Hymnen gibt. Die ersten 
Worte des Prologes (nah4mi nab%mi) werden so in 49,13; 51,3 und 
52,9 (ki nihim JHWH) aufgegrifien. Der hymnische Abschnitt 
52,7-12 hat klare Verbindungen mit 40,1-11. 

Westermann bestimmt die Funktion der Hymnen folgendermassen. 
Sie folgen auf die Verktindigung und haben den Charakter von 
abschliessenden Responsorien — ungefahr wie die Doxologien in 
den Psalmen. Vier von ihnen sind nach Westermann urspriinglich 
in Jes. 40-55. Von diesen vier schliessen drei eine langere Textpartie 
ab (44,23; 48,20-21; 52,9-10) und einer einen ktirzeren Abschnitt 
(45,8). Die tibrigen Hymnen betrachtet er als Responsorien zu den 
nachtraglich eingesetzten ,,EJ-Liedern’’ §). 

Diese Analyse tiberzeugt nicht. Wenn vier der Hymnen ur- 
spriinglich sind, wie kénnen wir dann sicher sein, dass dies nicht 
auch von den tibrigen gilt? Und die Funktion der vier urspriinglichen 
erscheint irgendwie disparat, da 45,8 das Kyrosorakel abschliesst, 
wahrend die drei tibrigen langere Textpartien abschliessen. Wester- 
mann scheint in seiner Betrachtung der Hymnen vom Gedanken 
der ,,EJ-Lieder” als einer abgrenzbaren Gruppe bestimmt gewesen 
zu sein. Wie zeigt sich das Problem, wenn wir uns von dieser kon- 
ventionellen Vorstellung befreien? 

Dass die Hymnen abschliessende Responsorien sind, ist eine 
Wahrheit mit Vorbehalten. Kap. 54,1-3 knuipft mit seinem femininen 
Imperativ eher an die folgende Schilderung von der Wiederaufrichtung 
Zions an. Kap. 48,20-21 ist nahe mit dem unmittelbar folgenden 
Abschnitt 49,1-12 verbunden (beachte 49,6.7) und weist ausserdem 
vorwarts auf 52,11-12. Kap. 52,9-10 ist ein Teil einer hymnisch 
gefarbten Einheit, die Vers 7-12 umfasst. Diese Einheit hat deutliche 
Verbindungen zuriick zum Abschnitt 51,9 - 52,6, aber 52,10 weist 
gleichzeitig vorwarts auf 52,15f. 
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Die Placierung der Hymnen muss beachtet werden. An drei 
Stellen finden sich zwischen derartigen Hymnen telativ kurze Text- 
abschnitte — hier mit Pfeilen gekennzeichnet: 


4240213 "44°23" 45:8 4820-21" 4913 51,3. 52,12) snl 

c i t 
Das oben gesagte macht deutlich, dass 49,1-12 eine hymnische 
Umrahmung hat, ein Umstand, der diesem Abschnitt ein starkes 
Relief verleiht. In gleicher Weise finden wir zwei andere relativ 
kurze Abschnitte zwischen zwei Hymnen, namlich das Kyrosorakel 
in 44,24 - 45,7 und das vierte ,,EJ-Lied” in 52,13 - 53,12, wenn auch 
der Hymnus in 54,1-3 sich mehr an den folgenden Text anschliesst. 
Von diesen drei Abschnitten kann somit gesagt werden, dass sie 
eine hymnische Umrahmung haben. Von diesen drei Abschnitten 
sei besonders auf 49,1-12 hingewiesen. Dass dieser Abschnitt 
hervorgehoben wird, stimmt mit dem Umstand tiberein, dass wir 
hier eine wichtige Grenze innerhalb des Buches haben. Von 49,14 ff. 
ab finden wir Partien, die von Zion-Jerusalem sprechen, was nicht 
der Fall beim vorhergehenden Teil des Buches ist, wo Israel den 
entsprechenden Platz einnimmt. Ungefahr in der Mitte der beiden 
Halften des Buches finden wir je einen Abschnitt von inhaltlich 
grosser Bedeutung, beide jeweils zwischen Hymnen: dem Kyrosorakel 
und dem Text vom Mann der Schmerzen. 

Wir konnen jetzt die Frage stellen, welche Funktion das zweite 
sogenannte ,,EJ-Lied” (49,1-12) in seinem Kontext hat. Westermann 
beantwortet die Frage in negativen Kategorien: 49,1-12 sei zusammen 
mit dem Hymnus in V. 13 ein spaterer Zusatz ®). Melugin hingegen 
rechnet mit dem Abschnitt als einem urspriinglichen Bestandsteil 
des Buches und betrachtet 40,12-31 und 49,1-13 als ein umrahmendes 
Atrangement fir den ersten Hauptteil des Buches !°). Ed. Nielsen 
entscheidet sich fiir eine dritte Alternative: 49,1-12 steht wie eine 
Briicke zwischen den beiden Hauptteilen des Buches !). Meiner 
Ansicht nach ist es méglich, die zuletzt genannte Auffassung mit 
einer Reihe anderer Beobachtungen zu untermauern, die Nielsen 
nicht anfthrt. Es gibt erstens eine Reihe von Verbindungslinien 
zwischen den beiden Hauptteilen des Buches, die durch 49,1-12 
laufen (oder 48,20 - 49,13 um auch mit der Einrahmung zu rechnen). 
Hierher gehért das Sich-Verbergen des Gottesknechtes in 49,2, 
das gleichzeitig riickwarts auf 40,27 und vorwarts auf 51,16 hinweist. 
Die Beschreibung des neuen Exodusweges in 49,9-12 lenkt die 
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Gedanken zu einigen Passagen sowohl im ersten Teil des Buches 
(40,3-5; 41,17ff.; 42,14ff.; 43,144.) als auch in seiner anderen Hialfte 
(49,14-26; 51,9ff.; 52,11-12). Zweitens gibt es eine Reihe von Bezie- 
hungen zu den jeweiligen Hauptteilen des Buches. Man kann auf 
die Ausdriicke 6r géjim und berit ‘am (49,6.8) hinweisen, die sich 
beide in 42,6 wiederfinden. Man kann an die Aufforderung, aus- 
zuziehen, erinnern (48,20; 49,9), die nach vorne, auf 52,11, hinweist. 

Der Schluss-satz, dass 49,1-12 die Rolle einer kompositionellen 
Briicke spielt, wird auch bestatigt von einem bisher tibersehenen 
Zusammenspiel zwischen den Hymnen. Der ,,Exodushymnus’’ in 
48,20-21, der unmittelbar vor 49,1-12 steht, hat eine direkte Beziehung 
zu 52,7-12, wo wir die gleiche Verbindung von Hymnus und Exodus- 
motiv antreffen. Der Hymnus, der unmittelbar hinter 49,1-12 steht, 
hat die gleiche Struktur wie der Hymnus in 44,23 und enthalt direkt 
wortliche Ahnlichkeiten mit diesem. Die Hymnen stellen also eine 
, kneifzangenahnliche” Umrahmung von 49,1-12 dar: der vordere 
Hymnus weist vorwarts und der hintere riickwarts. Hinzu kommt, 
dass beide Hymnen in 45,8 und 51,3 von Wachstum und Fruchtbarkeit 
handeln. Diese Observationen kénnen mit folgender Skizze veran- 
schaulicht werden: 


42,10-13 44,23 45,8 48,20-21 [7] 49,13 51,3 52,7-12  54,1-3 


Diese Beobachtungen machen es sehr schwer, dem Schluss-satz 
zu entgehen, dass 49,1-12 als Briickenpfeiler funktioniert, der die 
beiden Haupttrager der Komposition effektiv miteinander verbindet. 

Ist unsere Analyse richtig, hat das Kyrosorakel in der ersten 
Halfte des Buches ein Pendant im Text vom Mann der Schmerzen in 
der zweiten. Diese Sicht der Komposition wird bestatigt durch den 
Aufbau in Kap. 41-42. Kap. 41,1-5 enthalt ein r7b mit einer Allusion 
auf Kyros. Dieser Einheit folet dann in 41,8-13 ein Abschnitt, der 
die Erwahlung des Gottesknechtes schildert. Ein Stiick weiter folgt 
noch ein rib mit einer Kyrosallusion (41,21-29; vgl. V. 25). Auch 
diesem folgt in gleicher Weise ein Abschnitt tiber den Gottesknecht 
(42,1-9). Die grdssere kompositionelle Einheit 41,1 - 42,9 wird mit 
dem Hymnus in 42,10-13 abgerundet. Der Hymnus steht also als 
Finale zu dem ganzen grésseren Abschnitt von 41,1ff. an und nicht, 
wie Westermann meinte, als Abschluss des ersten ,,EJ-Liedes” in 
42,1-9. 

Wir haben demnach ein kompositionelles Spiel zwischen Kyros und 
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dem Gottesknecht vor uns. Dies wurde sowohl in 41,1 - 42,9 als auch 
im Buch als Ganzem durch die beiden ,,Relief-Partien” in 44,24 - 45,7 
und 52,13 - 53,12 durchgeftihrt. Diese Auffassung von der Komposition 
wird bestatigt dadurch, dass die Aussagen von Kyros und dem 
Gottesknecht eine auffallende Parallelitat enthalten. Beide werden bei 
ihrem Namen gerufen (45,3; 49,1) und vom Herrn an ihrer Hand 
ergriffen (45,1; 41,9.10.13; 42,1.6). Beide werden eingesetzt, um den 
Willen des Herrn zu erfiillen (44,28; 53,10). 

In der ersten Halfte des Buches ist die Beziehung zwischen Kyros 
und dem Gottesknecht positiv. Erweitert man die Perspektive und 
betrachtet das ganze Buch, kann man nicht umhin, auch den auffal- 
lenden Kontrast zwischen Kyros und dem ,,Anti-Helden’, dem 
Mann der Schmerzen, zu beobachten. Einen analogen Kontrast 
zwischen den beiden Hauptteilen des Buches finden wir auch zwischen 
Babel und Zion. Die Schilderung vom Auftreten Kyros’ leitet 
folgerichtig tiber zu den Aussagen von Babels Erniedrigung und 
Fall (Kap. 46-47). In entsprechender Weise folgt in der zweiten 
Halfte des Buches dem Abschnitt vom Mann der Schmerzen die 
Schilderung von Zions Herrlichkeit (Kap. 54). Diese Kupplung 
zwischen Babel und Zion wird dadurch verstarkt, dass beide als 
1 6chter” bezeichnet werden (47,1.5; 52,2). 

Diese Analyse der Komposition in Jes. 40-55 kann in Details 
weitergefiihrt werden. Unsere Jetzige Fragestellung gilt jedoch 
der Richtigkeit von Duhms Axiom, dass das Buch eine Gruppe 
besonderer ,,EJ-Lieder” enthalt. Was wir hier gesagt haben, ist 
bereits ausreichend fiir eine Beurteilung der Haltbarkeit des kom- 
positionellen Kriteriums ftir die Theorie von besonderen ,,EJ- 
Liedern”’. 

Das erste sogenannte ,,EJ-Lied” in 42,1-9 erfiillt seine spezifisch 
kompositionelle Funktion innerhalb der grésseren Einheit von 
41,1 - 42,13. Die Struktur in dieser grosseren Einheit zeigt, dass 
42,1-9 nicht zu einer speziellen Serie von ,,EJ-Liedern” gehdrt, 
sondern eher als ein Pendant zu 41,8-13 gelesen werden muss. 
Der Aufbau dieser grdsseren Einheit zeigt auch, dass 42,1-9 in seinem 
Zusammenhang wohl verankert und unmdglich als sekundar aus- 
zuklammern ist. 

Das zweite sogenannte ,,E J-Lied” in 49,1-12 spielt eine fundamentale 
Rolle als kompositionelle Briicke zwischen den beiden Hauptteilen 
des Buches. Die zahlreichen Verbindungen zwischen diesem Ab- 
schnitt und dem tibrigen Inhalt des Buches wie auch die hymnische 
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,»Kneifzange”, worin dieser Abschnitt gehalten wird, zeigt, dass er 
ausserordentlich wohl mit der ganzen kompositionellen Struktur 
integriert ist. 

Genau so wenig wie das Kyrosorakel in 44,24 - 45,7 aus seinem 
Zusammenhang gerissen werden kann, so wenig lasst sich auch das 
vierte sogenannte ,,EJ-Lied” in 52,13 - 53,12 als sekundar entfernen. 
Die Theorie, dass dieser letzte Abschnitt sekundar sein sollte, hinter- 
lasst ein klaffendes Loch in der Totalkomposition und fiihrt unfehlbar 
zu einer Storung des Gleichgewichtes zwischen den beiden Haupt- 
teilen des Buches. 

Unsere Analyse ergibt keinen Ausschlag fiir das dritte sogenannte 
,EJ-Lied” in 50,4-11. Pur die drei tibrigen ist das Ergebnis jedoch 
eindeutig: sie haben verschiedene, klar definierbare Funktionen in der 
Struktur des Buches und konnen unméglich als eine eigene Schicht 
oder als nachtraglich eingeschobene Fremdk6rper beschrieben 
werden. 


Wir sind der Frage nachgegangen, ob eine besondere Gruppe von 
,J-Liedern” existiert. Wir haben dabei ihre Gattung und ihre 
kompositionelle Rolle als anwendbare Kriterien studiert. Auf die 
Frage ihres Inhaltes, ihrer Sprache und ihres Metrums haben wit 
hier nicht eingehen k6nnen. Sollten diese Kriterien in gleicher Weise 
ein negatives Ergebnis zeitigen fiir die Unterscheidung einer speziellen 
Gruppe von ,,EJ-Liedern”, kann das Resultat nur foleende Kon- 
sequenz nach sich ziehen: Duhms Axion, dass diese Texte eine spexielle 
Gruppe ausmachen, ist falsch. Das Fundament, dass das Gewicht von so 
vielen exegetischen Untersuchungen tragen durfte, ist auf dem feinen 
Sand des exegetischen Wunschdenkens errichtet. Die Tatsache, dass 
der Gottesknecht in den ,,EJ-Liedern” Gegenstand so divergierender 
Auslegungen geworden ist, ist ein Sympton fiir einen tiefer liegenden 
Fehler, und der Fehler besteht darin, dass gerade diese vier Texte 
zum Ausgangspunkt fiir eine Diskussion des Gottesknechtsproblemes 
gewahlt wurden. Es gibt keine ,,EJ-Lieder”. Es gibt hingegen eine grossere 
Gruppe von Texten, die vom ,,Knecht des Herrn sprechen, und hierber 
gehoren auch die vier, die bisher ,,E:J-Lieder” genannt worden sind. 


Ubersetzung: Walter G. Ubelacker, TK, M.A. 
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HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES-AND 
GEOGRAPHICAL HORIZONS 


On the Question of North-Israelite Elements in Deuteronomy 


BY 


EDUARD NIELSEN 


1. The character and function of one’s geographical horizon are 
dependent on the concomitant political and cultural circumstances. 
A hundred years ago my grandfather emigrated from Malmo to 
Copenhagen, not because he disliked being Swedish, but because he 
disliked Malm6. His burial paper says ‘“‘Nilsson, called Nielsen” ,— 
and this is the only evidence we have of his change of nationality in 
the golden days before the first World War, before the despotism of 
bureaucracy. At that time Oresund was an Inter-Scandinavian 
thoroughfare. 

It is so still, and yet, to us to-day it has, in spite of all Nordic 
endeavours, the character of a frontier, a boundary between two 
areas, which, in respect of universities, are dominated by the Uni- 
versity of Lund (to the nestor of whose theological faculty, dr. Gillis 
Gerleman, these lines are dedicated) and that of Copenhagen (to the 
theological faculty of which the undersigned has been attached for 
some years now). 

The frontier is no barrier really, and in Copenhagen we dwell 
with gratitude on a fruitful co-operation with Gillis Gerleman. 
Crossing the frontier month by month to get to our derelict farm 
in Norra Skane, between Lund and Vittsj6, we feel secure, surrounded 
by Gillis’ friendship. Still, in the eyes of Nato and the EEC, Oresund 
is a frontier. 

The above prefatory remarks serve to visualize the coherence 
between a historical perspective and the geographical horizon. The 
Old Testament testifies to a similar coherence, especially respecting 
the understanding of the East Jordan area and the river Jordan. 


2. For almost as long as the tribe of Judah and the kingdom of 
Judah have existed, the Judaeans have looked upon the river Jordan 
as a frontier. This is not in itself surprising considering the historical 
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development. Unfortunately our knowledge of how, when and from 
where the tribe of Judah “entered” into the land of Canaan is limited. 
In the pre-Deuteronomistic fragment of historical narrative, which 
has been worked in between Jos. 24,28-33 and Judges 2,6-10 (partly 
repeating Jos. 24,28-33), there is a description of the Judaeans’ and 
the Simeonites’ joint attack on Southern Canaan starting from the 
City of Palm Trees, in the present context probably a poetical name 
for Jericho 1). Together with the tribes of Cain, Othniel and Caleb 
they conquer Hebron, Debir, Arad and Hormah and settle down in 
the Judaean hill-country. According to MT Judges 1,18 the tribe 
of Judah succeeded in conquering Gaza, Ashkelon and Ekron, but 
it seems mote probable that the LXX has preserved the correct 
reading, according to which the Judaeans failed to take these cities ?). 
Based on a plausible identification of the City of Palm Trees with 
the South-Palestinian Tamar ®) it has been suggested 4) that in actual 
fact Judges 1,1-21 relates how a number of tribes entered into the 
land of Canaan from the south and settled down in the area west of 
the Dead Sea. One of these tribes was Judah. 

From reliable historical sources (Jos. 15,1-12; 1 and 2 Sam.) we 
know that this very area, the desert-like mountains between Hebron 
(to the south) and Jerusalem (to the north), between the Dead Sea 
(to the east) and the lowlands (to the west), was the heart of the 
Judaean area. If Judah has invaded this area from the south together 
with other South-Palestinian tribes like Caleb, Othniel and Cain, 
independently of East Jordanic tribes like Ruben and Gad or tribes 
like Benjamin, Ephraim and Manasseh, who forced their way into 
central Palestine from the east across the Jordan and later-on colonized 
such areas of Transjordan as are on both sides of the river Jabbok, 
this goes far to explain the isolated position of the tribe of Judah in 
relation to the proper “Tsrael tribes”, not only at the time of the 
Judges, but also during the greater part of the kingdom period. At 
the time of the Deborah song Judah is not mentioned among the 
tribes who participated in the war against the Canaanites nor among 
those who are blamed for their passivity. At the time of Saul the 
victory over the Transjordanic nations is ascribed not to Judah, but 
to Jacob/Israel (Num. 24,7.17), although the historical texts from 1 
and 2 Samuel indicate that Saul was in close contact with the Judaeans. 
After Solomo’s death the ties between Judah and Israel, which had 
been established by the Judaean kings David and Solomo, were 
disrupted; by a partition of its territory in a Judaean outpost district 
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round about and north of Jerusalem and a North Israelite area near 
Gilgal, which commanded the routes to southern Transjordan °), the 
tribe of Benjamin had to pay the price for what, 200 years later, the 
prophet Isaiah rather paradoxically characterized as Ephraim’s 
desertion of Judah (Is. 7,17), a point of view that is strongly influenced 
by the Davidic Zionistic ideology. The truth is probably more like 
the ‘“‘Judah-word”’ in Mose’s blessing, Dtn. 33,7: 


Hear, O Lord, the voice of Judah 
and bring him back to his people, 
be thou the hands that fight for him 
and a help against his enemies. 


No matter whether these words derive from Saul’s time °), from the 
period shortly after the disruption of the Solomonic kingdom ”) or 
from Jeroboam 2’s days ®), the poem teflects a distinctly North- 
Israelite standpoint with all its pity on the hardpressed brother tribe 
to the south. 

Only in periods when a Judaean ruled over a united Judaean- 
Israelite-Canaanite kingdom did the Judaeans’ geographical horizon 
exceed the Judaean area. As late as 622 B.C., when Josiah began his 
reform, Judah’s northern frontier was the Benjaminite Geba (2 Kings 
23,8), but echoes from the time of the Davidic empire recall the 
Mediterranean as the western frontier, the River of Egypt as the 
southern, Libanon as the northern and the great river (Euphrates) 
as the eastern frontier (Gen. 15,18; Dtn. 1,7; 34,1-3 and elsewhere) °). 

From the Patriarchal Narratives most readers of the Bible are 
familiar with the conception of the Jordan as the frontier of the 
Promised Land and the denomination “land of Canaan’ for this 
area 10), The fact that in these narratives the river Jordan is the 
eastern frontier of the land of the Patriarchs is the more remarkable 
as a fairly great part of the narratives about Jacob take place in the 
East Jordan country "). The only possible explanation of this dis- 
crepancy is that the Patriarchal Narratives, in their present, rather 
late form, wete written down in Judaean circles. The ancient North- 
Israelite traditions stick to the idea of an immigration from the east, 
but also to that of a settlement east of the Jordan. To the Judaeans 
it is a matter of course that only the country west of the Jordan, 
that is the country called by a Pre-Israelite name Canaan 1%), is the 
Promised Land, and so the river Jordan is implicitly taken to be the 
boundary referred to in the Patriarchal Narratives. Explicitly this 
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view of the Jordan finds its expression in the Deuteronomistic 
Historical Work, because the authors of this, no matter whether 
they lived in the Old Benjaminite area 8) or not, were undoubtedly 
Judaeans: The Conquest of the Promised Land began at the moment 
when Joshua, at the head of the entire Israelite army, crossed the 
Jordan at Gilgal and Jericho. 


3. The Book of Deuteronomy (Dtn) belongs to the Deuterono- 
mistic Work of History (Dtr). In its present context it appears as the 
farewell address offered to Israel by Mose immediately before his 
death. As a farewell address it should be compared with that of 
Joshua at Shiloh, Jos. 23, and the one held by Samuel at Gilgal, 
1 Sam. 12. The national leader’s farewell and death imply a change 
of leadership 1). In the case of Joshua tradition could not afford the 
name of any outstanding person !), whereas Mose gave the leader- 
ship over to Joshua, and Samuel delivered his speech just after the 
election of Israel’s first king. 

But Deuteronomy is far more than a farewell address. Among the 
other literary categories which it has been compared to: that of a 
contract or vassal-treaty 1®) and that of a law-book, we shall focus 
our interest on the more obvious one, the law-book, since it is 
precisely within this category the Old Testament tradition has 
conceived the Book of Deuteronomy 1"). 

If we ask which of the two conceptions of Deuteronomy is the 
original, that of a farewell address or that of a law-book, it is fairly 
easy to give a convincing answer: the conception of Deuteronomy 
as a law-book is prior to that of a farewell address. The Deuterono- 
mistic author was the one who framed the law-book in such a way 
that it became the farewell of Mose. The law-book as such existed 
(2 Kings 22,8.11) long before the Deuteronomistic compiler began 
his work, and was used by him as the starting point for his compilation. 
The Deuteronomistic author accordingly underlined the connection 
between the promulgation of the Deuteronomic law and the death 
of Mose, including the shifting of the leadership to Joshua, thus 
paving the way for the combination of the Priestly Work “on the 
beginnings” with the Deuteronomistic Work of History in exactly 
the way which Dtn. 1,3; 32,48-52 and 34,1.7-9 bear witness ote?) 


4. Though including in his Work of History a great many 
(North) Israelite traditions the Deuteronomistic author has not been 
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able to deny or to conceal his origin. His geographical horizon 
betrays his Judaean identity, and according to this he has done bis 
best to bring Mose and the scene of his farewell as close as possible 
to the border of the Promised Land. 


Dtn. 1,1: “These are the words which Mose spoke to all Israel 
On the: Other side of Jotdan ..., if the stapah,.. «:. 
4: after the defeat of Sihon, king of the Amorites ---” 
3,23: “At that time I pleaded with the Lord: (v. 24) O Lord, 
God, Thou hast begun to show Thy greatness and 
Thy power to Thy servant ... (v. 25) Let me cross 
over and see that beautiful country on the other side 
of the jordan”... Inv. 26 the Lord-refuses and in 
v. 27 he orders Mose to “go up to the top of Pisga 
and look ... for you shall not cross this river Jordan.” 
Compare further Dtn. 31,1-8; 31,14f.23 and 34,1-6. 


The Deuteronomic “school” (Dt) 1%), likewise to be considered 
Judaean, may have prepared the conception favoured by the Deu- 
teronomist (Dtr), and the present writer would prefer to ascribe 
Dtn. 1,1.4 to Dr *°) rather than to Dir, to whom, on the other hand, 
passages such as 6,1; 9,1; 11,8.11.31 and 12,10 should be attributed. 
The distribution of verses in Dtn. to Dt and Dtr respectively may 
often be a matter of dispute, but however important such a distri- 
bution is for an understanding of the /a/er phases of evolution in 
the Book of Deuteronomy, it is of minor interest for the purpose of 
this paper: to single out some (though by no means all) unmistakably 
northern elements from the Book of Deuteronomy. For it is a fact 
that every historical piece of evidence speaks for the theory that 
possible northern elements in Deuteronomy should be dated to the 
earlier development of the Deuteronomic movement *4). 


5. Among the northern elements in the Book of Deuteronomy 
is Dtn. 33, which we have already touched upon. Irrespectively of 
the date of the “Blessing of Mose” 2) its geographical horizon is 
clearly that of Northern Israel, as it appears from the word to Judah 
(v. 7), compared with the blessings bestowed upon the northern 
tribes. The Psalm, which frames the collection of blessings, 33,2-5. 
26-29, contains nothing of especially Judaean, not to say Jerusalemic, 
otigin. On the contrary the Mosaic tradition 7%) in the opening of the 
Psalm, as well as the words on Israel/Jacob at the end so vividly 
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recalling the Balaam prophecies 4), point distinctly in a northern 
direction. 

It is more difficult to come to a decision concerning Dtn. 32, 
“The Song of Mose”. The dating of it has been strongly disputed ?°), 
and the influence exerted upon it by the Old Testament prophets 
differently determined. It must be admitted that the term for God, 
sur, “tock” (vv. 4.15.18.30f.37) as also the mention of Sodom and 
Gomortha (v. 32) 26) may indicate a Judaean-Jerusalemic authorship, 
and that the Song seems to have certain ideas in common with the 
Deuteronomistic Work of History (ginn@, hiq@s, “rouse the jealousy”’, 
“provoke anger”, vv. 16.21). Taken as a whole, however, the Song’s 
relationship to the prophecy of Hosea 2”) is by far the most evident, 
and that again seems to favour a northern origin and a pre-exilic 
dating of the poem. 

The date and origin of Dtn. 32 may still be discussed with some 
reason, wheteas any doubt as to a northern origin of two other 
passages, viz. Dtn. 11,29 and 27,4-8, seems wholly excluded. 

In the former passage Mose instructs Israel to put the blessing 
upon Mt. Gerizim and the curse upon Mt. Ebal when they have 
conquered the land. Apparently this passage was later 2*) by the 
author of Dtn. 27,11f. interpreted in the way that six of the Israelite 
tribes (among whom that of Judah) should stand for the blessing 
of the people on Mt. Gerizim while the other six tribes should stand 
for (and take care of) the curse on Mt. Ebal. As it is known, the 
ancient city of Shechem was situated between these two moun- 
tains. 

In Dtn. 27,4.8 the people is instructed to set up some large stones 
on Mt. Ebal, to cover them with plaster and to write upon them 
the words of the law ba?ér héteb, “carefully engraving them’’(?) ?%). 
On the same occasion the people should build an altar “there” for 
the Lord, their God, of unhewn stones, upon which it should offer 
whole-offerings, and they should slaughter share-offerings for a 
sacrificial meal (Dtn. 27,5-7). 

In a short paper like this it is impossible to give a detailed analysis 
of this passage with due regard to its context (27,1-3 and vv. 9-26). 
From the beginning of Higher Criticism to this very day it has been 
proposed again and again to see in Dtn. 27,4-8 or at least in Dtn. 
27,5-7 a fragment of the “E”’-source, that is: a fragment of northern, 
pte-Deuteronomic tradition *°), This theory is just as vulnerable as 
the whole theory of an E-soutce, nevertheless it contains the element 
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of truth that in Dtn. 27,4-8 we are concerned with a northern, pre- 
or proto-Deuteronomic tradition. But if we were to follow the 
Higher Criticism assigning 27,4-8 or vv. 5-7 to E, we should hardly 
be able to explain, on the premises of Higher Criticism, how these 
E-fragments, normally held by literary critics to have inspired the 
entire Deuteronomic tradition, could have been placed in their 
present context where, quite obviously and in a most confusing 
manner, they are separating Deuteronomic texts, which belong 
together, Dtn. 26 from Dtn. 28 34), 

These remarks are not meant as an attack upon Higher Criticism, 
which is just as necessary a discipline to-day as it was in the latter 
half of the 19th century, but the intention is to show that in this 
special case Higher Criticism has failed to give a convincing answer 
to the question of the origin, date and function of Dtn. 27,4-8. 

It may be possible to arrive at a solution of the problems of Dtn. 
27,4-8 in another way. Let us assume that the scholars believing that 
Deuteronomism was rooted in northern traditions 3%) are right. In 
that case Dtn. 27,4-8 could be regarded as one of the original elements 
of that tradition, which has now, in its present context, been reshaped 
and rearranged according to the viewpoints dominating later phases 
of the Deuteronomic movement, the Deuteronomic school and the 
Deuteronomistic author of the Work of History. This theory would 
imply, cater alia, that most, if not all, of Dtn. 26 should be ascribed 
to Dtr 33), and that the Deuteronomic school and Dtr have successively 
reatranged Dtn. 28, the kernel of which most likely consisted of a 
seties of curses 54). The limited space at our disposal prevents a 
detailed argumentation, but an argument in favour of the correctness 
of our view, taken from the beginning of the Book of Deuteronomy, 
may however be advanced. 


6. The opening verses of Dtn. 1,1-5 contain an addition from 
the Priestly Writer, v. 3. Linguistic, and stylistic, arguments, corrob- 
orated by arguments from the context, are quite conclusive in this 
respect 35). The remaining verses, vv. 1-2 and 4-5, cannot, however, 
be read as an original Deuteronomic unit. The statement v. 1 that 
Mose spoke to all Israel in the Arabah is contrary to a statement in 
the very same verse that he spoke in the desert opposite Suph between 
Paran on one hand and Tophel, Laban, Haseroth and Di-zahab on 
the other. In v. 2 the words “‘to Kadesh Barnea” make no reasonable 
sense and represent a later addition 36), Furthermore, there is a certain 
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rivalry between v. 1: “These are the words which Mose spoke to 
all Israel”? and v. 5, in which it is stated that Mose began to beer 
(engrave? explain) 37) “this law”. 

To put it as briefly as possible: we are convinced that there are 
elements of a prfe- or proto-Deuteronomic tradition, belonging 
together with that of Dtn. 27,4-8, still extant in Dtn. 1,1-5, though 
now consciously obscured by representatives of the later phases of 
the Deuteronomic movement. 

The proto-Deuteronomic tradition runs: 


1,1b In the desert ... opposite Suph and between Paran on one 
hand and Tophel, Laban, Haseroth and Di-zahab on the 
other, 

1,2 eleven days’ journey from Horeb on the road via Mt. 
Seitstes 


1,5b Mose began to engrave this law. 


Behind these elements there are a geographical horizon and an 
historical perspective of a kind, to be expected among (North-) 
Israelites. For, if Noth is correct in his attempt to identify some of 
the names mentioned in v. 1 °8), the scene of the promulgation of 
“this law” is to be looked for near the eastern border of Moabite 
territory, far away from the Arabah. The eastern borderland of 
Moab, the desert, may appear to be a rather artificially chosen place 
for the promulgation of laws concerning Israel’s life among the 
settled civilizations of the Promised Land, and this tradition is cer- 
tainly fiction rather than history. But as fiction it is more ancient 
than the Dt-Dtr conception of Mose delivering the law as his farewell 
address just before his death in the Arabah, opposite Bet-Peor. 

That this is the case emerges clearly from the way in which this 

tradition has been linked up with passages expressing the later Dt 
viewpoint: 

1,1a These are the words which Mose spoke to all Israel on the 
other side of Jordan ... in the Arabah, 

1,4 having defeated Sihon, king of the Amorites, who reigned 
in Heshbon, and Og, king of Basan, who reigned in Ash- 
teroth and Edrei, 

1,5a on the other side of the Jordan, in the land of Moab. 


Geographically Mose’s position has now been moved westwards, to 
the border of the land of Canaan, and, what is just as important, “his- 
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torically” his speech has been “dated”? to his very last days, after the 
defeat of Sihon and Og. 

The Deuteronomic “frame’’ to the proto-Deuteronomic tradition 
of 1,1b.2.5b throws a light upon the motif behind the proto-Deu- 
teronomic fiction. When Dt expressly dates the speech to some time 
after the Transjordanic conquest, it has done so in order to prevent 
the reader from dating the law promulgation of Mose to the period 
before any war against the Amorites, before any conquest of territory 
which was afterwards to remain in the hands of the Israelites. But if 
the proto-Deuteronomic tradition is taken apart, this is what it 
wants to state: that Mose promulgated the law before he began the 
conquest, that is, also before the war against the Amorites and 
against King Og of Bashan. This statement betrays the northern 
horizon: to the Israelites the river Jordan did not feel like a border. 
As soon as the law, also concerned with conquest and warfare (Dtn. 
7 and 20f.) had been promulgated, the conquest might begin, and 
after the accomplishment of the conquest the law was to be inscribed 
on large, plastered stones on Mt. Ebal, and the victory was to be 
celebrated on an altar “there”? with whole-offerings and share- 
offerings, Dtn. 27,4-8. To this level of tradition, somehow, also 
belongs Jos. 24, though not in its present, thoroughly Deuterono- 
mistically elaborated °°) form. 

The Deuteronomic school made a kind of compromise with the 
proto-Deuteronomic tradition. The fundamental idea, that the law 
was promulgated by Mose before the conquest, was taken over by 
them in a way which would mean something to the Judaeans: the 
Promised Land, to be conquered by the Israelites, was ’ere@s Kena‘dn, 
the land of Canaan, west of the river Jordan. Therefore they had to 
move the scene from the desert on the eastern border of Moab to 
Bet-Peor in the Arabah, and to narrate the wars between Israel and 
Sihon (and Og) as something which took place before Mose delivered 
his farewell address. 


7. According to the thesis, defended above, there was, almost all 
through the pre-exilic period, a remarkable difference between the 
geographical outlook of the Judaeans and that of their northern 
brother tribes, and this factor may shed some light on two questions 
which have challenged the traditio-historically minded Old Testament 
scholarship for some time, a) the question of the date of the material 
used in Jos. 24 and b) the role of Mose in the traditions concerning 
the Transjordan area. 
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a) in Jos. 24 the following elements are unmistakably Judaean: 
In w. 2-13: the mention of Terah, Abraham and Nahor, the 
cult of the “other” deities, the genealogy Abraham-Isaac- 
Jacob, the term Canaan, the mention of Aaron in connection 
with the Exodus motif, the rather polemic version of the 
Balaam story, the enumeration of foreign nations and the 
Deuteronomic phraseology of v. 13. 
Of pre-Deuteronomic, North-Israelite, elements there remains: 
the ancestors’ dwelling on the other side of Euphrates, the 
immigration to Egypt, the crossing of the Red Sea, and the 
wat against the Amorites. 
In w. 14-24 most of the negotiations between Joshua and the 
people must be ascribed to the Dtr (note i.a. the obvious 
parallels to the framing of the Song of Mose in vv. 21f. (and 
v. 27); a pre-Deuteronomic element may be inherent in v. 17, 
though *°). 
In wy. 25-33 the story of the covenant making is permeated 
with Deuteronomistic phraseology and the story of Joshua’s 
death and burial follows the Deuteronomistic pattern, used 
in the case of Mose. The mentioning of a sanctuary of the 
Lord, however, and the name of Joshua’s burial place belong 
to a northern tradition, as do the motives of vv. 32f. 


The historical retrospect, concealed behind the later Judaean adap- 
tation, is coloured by a geographical outlook such as might be 
expected among the tribes of the house of Joseph (Manasseh origi- 
nally dwelling on the other side of the Euphrates, Ephraim—the 
Mose tribe—coming up from Egypt). Precisely these elements 
suggested to the present writer long ago that an historical event, the 
foundation of the house of Joseph, had taken place at Shechem, and 
that this was the kernel of what was originally told in Jos. 24 *), 


b) Granted that the Mosaic tradition originated with some of the 
northern tribes, it might seem at first sight that Noth’s thesis, viz. 
that if the man Mose had any historical connections it would be to 
the Transjordan area **), is affirmed by our idea that the Transjordan 
atea belonged to the northern geographical horizon. A closer in- 
spection seems, however, to point in the opposite direction. Noth 
himself has admitted that the burial tradition of Mose in Dtn. 34 
is late (Dtr and P), but he was convinced that the pre-Deuteronomic 
sources had contained the same motif. However, it will always be a 
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matter of unsafe suggestions what the pre-Deuteronomic and pre-P 
traditions may have contained. It is astonishing that the Mose 
tradition by way of the burial tradition should be firmly rooted in 
the Transjordan area, when it is remembered that a more ancient 
North-Israelite tradition has no place for Mose, neither in Num. 
21,21-30 (the war against the Amorite Sihon) nor in Num. 20,10-20 
(the negotiations with the Edomites; the mentioning of Mose in 
v. 14 is purely redactional). The story of the bronze serpent, Num. 
21,4-9, one of the few that is connected with the extra-pentateuchal 
tradition (2 Kings 18,4) has been placed rather artificially between 
these two “Transjordan” traditions, but in itself it displays no con- 
nection with Transjordan. If it has ever been connected with any 
geographical area, it is more likely with a place somewhere in the 
desert, not especially the area southeast of the Dead Sea 4%). 

In our opinion it is fiction, not a historical tradition, which estab- 
lished the connection between Mose and the Transjordan area. The 
fiction is that Mose promulgated the law.anew shortly before the 
beginning of the conquest. The historical tradition should be sought 
in those texts which are concerned with Mose as the man who 
conducted his people from Egypt onto the mountain of God. 

The fiction of the renewal of a law promulgation resulted in the 
creation of other fictions: the conception of the law-promulgation 
as Mose’s farewell address, the story of the death and burial of Mose 
“somewhere”’ in the Arabah. By these fictions a problem arose which 
was perhaps never felt before: the question why Mose was not 
allowed to enter the Promised Land, but had to remain behind the 
border. Dtr and P tried to solve that problem (Dtn. 1,37; 3,23ff.; 
and Num. 20,7-13 respectively), but their attempts are not very 
convincing. 


1) As in Dtn. 34,3. 

2) Cf. the commentaries. 

8) 1 Kings 9,18; Ez. 47,19; 48,28. 

4) Cf. C. Steuernagel, Die Einwanderung der isr. Stémme in Kanaan (1901), pp. 
73-79. 

5) See e.g. Galling, ZDPV 66 (1943), pp. 140-55 and 67 (1945), pp. 21-43; 
Bethel und Gilgal, esp. 66, 148-55. 

8) Cf. my Shechem (1955), p. 271. Zobel, Stammesspruch und Geschichte (BZAW 
D5) LOGS pontine 

7) Dillmann, Ke XJII (1886), p. 415. 

8) Budde, Der Segen Mose’s Deut. 33 (1922), p. 46; Tournay, RB 65 (1958), 

FARSI 
®) Gen. 15,18f. roughly belongs to the Dt-Dtr period. 
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10) Where the term occurs in the Abraham and Jacob stories it is used by 
Higher Criticism as a shibbolet for the P source (11, 31; ID Se NB IAE NOs WIS 
23,2.19; 31,18; 33,18 and 35,6). In the Joseph story the term has been used, 
according to Gunkel, by “J” (42,5.7; 46,31; 47,1.4; 50,5) and also by “E” (42, 
13.29°32;545,17-25): 

11) Gen. 29,1-33,17 (182 vs compared with Gen. 25,19-34; 33,18-35,29: 146 vs). 

12) In the Amarna letters as ™@'kinabbi and apparently used about an area, 
whose eastern border was constituted by the river Jordan and the Dead Sea, 
cf. A.R. Millard, “Ihe Canaanites” (in Peoples of Old Testament Times, ed. D.J. 
Wiseman, Oxford, 1973, pp. 29-52, esp. pp. 32f.). Note p. 34 his criticism of the 
Speiser-Albright derivation of Canaan from Hurrian kinabbu, “purple dye”, 
which, according to Landsberger, should be read ginapbi. 

18) Noth, USz, p. 110, n. 1; Jepsen, Die Quellen des Kénigbuches (2. Aufl., 1956), 
pp. 94-100. ¥ 

14) Cf. esp. N. Lohfink, “Die deut. Darstellung des Ubergangs der Fihrung 
Israels von Moses auf Josua”, Schol. 37 (1962), pp. 32-44. 

15) This fact is a serious obstacle for any theory of a series of judges or prophets 
from the immigration onto the establishment of the kingdom who were charged 
with the burden of leadership of Israel. 

16) Cf, esp. M.G. Kline, Treaty of the Great King. The Covenant Structure of Deu- 
teronomy (1963). 

KN 1Oyia, IMGs SOLOS Gil Ose D I< itavers 2723) Cie. 

18) The passages quoted are connecting links, offered by the P redactor. The 
evidence of Dt (Dtr) elements in Gen-Num (e.g. in Gen. 14; 15; and 18; Ex. 13; 
19; and 23; Num. 21), embedded in pre-dt. traditions, might give way to just a 
tiny amount of doubt as to a too sharp distinction between ““Tetrateuch”’ and 
“Dtr. Work of History” (with the characters of Higher Criticism: JEP + D), 
although this need not advocate the classical view (JED + P). D-Dt.Dtr.Dtn 
teflects an evolution of no less than 150 years, and even if the formation of the 
P narratives is supposed to originate in a much shorter period one may easily 
imagine the existence of several “authors” behind “P’’. 

19) On this term, see M. Rose, Der Ausschliesslichkeitsanspruch Jabwes (BWANT 
106, 1975), p. 3f. Whether a distinction between a dt. ““Sammlung”’ (to this, 
cf. G. Seitz, Redaktionsgeschichtliche Studien zum Deuteronomium, BWANT 93, 
1971, pp. 303-308) and a dt. “Schule” is necessary or helpful is hard to say. Time 
will show. 

20) Cf. my paper in Bedtrdge zur alttestamentlichen Theologie (Fschr. W. Zimmerli, 
1977), p. 288-301: “Weil Jahve unser Gott ein Jahwe ist” (Dtn. 6,4f.), p. 289, n. 2. 

21) It is to the /afer phase of the D-evolution a story like 1 Kings 13, with its 
outspoken polemical tendency against Northern Israel, belongs. 

22) See n. 6-8. The date of the single oracles need not apply to the entire com- 
position. 

*8) V.2: “Jahweh came from Sinai’, rather than the very suspicious v. 4 
“Moses commanded us a law”’. 

24) Cf. Dtn. 33,28 with Num. 24,5ff. 

»®) The date given by Hissfeldt (see e.g. his Einleitung, 2nd. ed., 1956, p. 271): 
“um die Mitte des 11. Jahrhunderts v. Chr.” differs by more than 700 years from 
the date recently proposed by R. Meyer (in Fschr. W. Rudolph, 1961, p. 197-209): 
Persian Age. 

*®) Sodom and Gomorrah may be considered the Judaean counterpart to the 
North Israelite Admah and Seboim, Hos. 11,8. In the D period, however, the two 
pairs of names have been combined, cf. Gen. 14,2.8 and Dtn. 29,22. 

*”) Cf. Dtn. 32,10 with Hos. 9,10 and 11,1 and Dtn. 32,15 with Hos. 2,4-9; 
DOSS elite 
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28) Later since the author of Dtn. 27,11f. seems to have misunderstood 11,29. 

29) The meaning of the verb béér has been disputed. In Hab. 2,2 (contemporary 
with D) it follows upon the verb kafab and is connected with the words ‘d/ 
hallubhét, “on the tables’. If Dtn. 1,5 is held apart from 1,1 there can be no serious 
objection against the translation: “he began to engrave (or write) the law’. 
Cf. S. Mittmann. Deuteronomium 1,1 - 6,3 (BZAW 139, 1975), pp. 14f. 

30) Dillmann, Bertholet, Steuernagel, Eissfeldt and others. 

31) Consequently Mowinckel (G7MMM 1, 1929), p. 403f., regarded 27,4-8 
as later additions. 

82) Burney, Welch, Alt, v. Rad, Clements, Cazelles, H.W. Wolff and others. 

33) Even scholars of the belief that Dtn. 26 belonged to the Ur- Deuteronomium, 
have spoken of its “Zusatzcharakter”. After the careful analysis of the Credo 
in Dtn. 26 given by Rost (Das kleine geschichtliche Credo, 1964, pp. 11-25) few 
scholars would follow v. Rad in his ascribing Dtn. 26,1-11 to an early period. 

3%) Noth was the first scholar to see the narrow connection between law and 
curse, cf. his paper in the Bulmerincg Festschrift (1938), pp. 127-45: “Die mit den 
Gesetzes Werken umgehen, die sind unter dem Fluch’’, and Die Gesetze im Penta- 
teuch (1940). Further analyses of Dtn. 28 in the steps of Noth by J.G. Ploger, 
Literarkritische, formkritische und stilkritische Untersuchungen zum Deuteronomium 
(BBB 26, 1967), and Seitz, op.cit. 

85) Against Noth, USz, p. 29, n. 1. 

36) With Noth, op. cit., p. 28, n. 3. 

Ba) Seeias, ZOE 

38) Noth, USz, p. 28, n. 3. Mittmann, op. cit., p. 8f. doubts the correctness of 
(Musil’s and) Noth’s proposals of identification and returns to the idea put for- 
watd by Dillmann, that vv. 1f. contain fragments of an itinerary. 

3°) Perlitt, Bundestheologie im Alten Testament (WMANT 36, 1969), pp. 239-284. 
He denies, though in my opinion wrongly, the occurrence of any ancient element 
of tradition in Jos. 24 and dates the chapter to the 7th century. 

40) The Exodus motif. 

41) Cf. my Shechem (1955), pp. 128-132. 

42) Noth, UGPent, pp. 186-89 

48) The reason for the people’s murmuting given in v. 4 connects the story 
with its present context, but tivals the one given in v. 5. 


PS. 133. ZUSAMMENHANG UND DATIERUNG 


VON 


STIG NORIN 


Hat man wahrend einer Reihe von Jahren als Schiiler von Professor 
Gillis Gerleman an der Arbeitsgemeinschaft teilgehabt, die sich 
unter seiner Leitung im alttestamentlichen Oberseminar in Lund 
entwickelt hat, kann man nicht umhin, an die Worte des 133. Psalms 
zu denken: ,,Wie fein und lieblich ist es, wenn Briider zusammen 
sitzen”. Liest man den Psalm aber bis zum Ende durch, wundert 
man sich daritiber, wieviel an augenscheinlich disparatem Stoff hier 
vereinigt werden konnte. 

Schon H. Gunkel betrachtete den Psalm als einen Weisheits- 
sptuch; in seinen Einzelheiten aber gab der Psalm den Forschern 
viele Fragen auf. Den Inhalt seiner verschiedenen Teile zu erklaren 
schien dabei weniger problematisch, als das zusammenhaltende Band 
fiir die drei Aussagen tiber die Gemeinschaft zwischen Briidern, das 
Ol auf dem Haupte Aarons und den Hermontau, der auf die Berge 
Zions herabfliesst, zu finden. Die letztere Aussage scheint zudem 
eine geographische Unméeglichkeit zu beinhalten. 

Im Hinblick auf den ersten Teil des Psalms wies bereits Gunkel 
darauf hin, dass die Gemeinschaft, von der die Rede ist, das in Deut. 
25,5 geschilderte Verhaltnis von zwei Briidern sein muss, die in 
einem gemeinsamen Haushalt leben+). Auch Kraus meint, der 
Psalm beziehe sich auf einen profanen, alltéglichen Zusammenhang. 
Er lehre uns, dass die Lebensgemeinschaft der Briider unter dem 
Segen Jahwes stehe *). Anderson dagegen nimmt ftir den Psalm als 
Sitz im Leben die Bundesgemeinschaft in Jerusalem bei den grossen 
Wallfahrtsfesten an °). 

Das feine Ol auf dem Haupt k6nnen wir sicherlich mit Gunkel 
von dem agyptischen Brauch her erklaéren, bei Gastmahlern auf den 
K6pfen der Teilnehmer wohlriechende Salbenkegel anzubringen, die 
im Verlauf des Festes schmelzen, so dass dann das wohlriechende 
Ol iiber Bart und Kleider herabrinnt, ganz wie der Psalm es be- 
schreibt 4). Gunkels Deutung des herabrinnenden Ols als eines 
Bildes dafiir, wie lieblich es ist, wenn der Hoherstehende den Tiefer- 
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stehenden bedenkt, halten wir jedoch fir allzu kithn >). Wenn der 
Psalm sich nun bis hierher mit allgemeingiiltigen, profanen Ver- 
haltnissen befasst, erscheint der Schluss von Vers 2, wo von der 
Person Aarons die Rede ist, als ein Fremdk6rper; dieser Halbvers 
wurde daher auch zuweilen fiir eine Glosse gehalten °). 

Dahood hat mit einem Hinweis auf UT ‘nt IV,87 vorgeschlagen, 
das vom Haupt herabfliessende Ol mit dem Tau zu vergleichen, der 
von einem Berg herabfallt 7). Wie die darauf folgenden Worte harré 
sijjon, die Berge Zions, sich in den Zusammenhang fiigen, scheint 
schwer zu erklaren. Wir stossen hier auf die ungewohnliche Form 
des Wortes har, in der das r doppelt geschrieben ist. Die Verdoppelung 
des r in diesem Wort findet sich insgesamt an 13 Stellen im Alten 
Testament. Diese Orthographie, die lediglich im status constructus and 
in suffigierten Formen vorkommt, wurde von A. Robinson recht 
originell erklart *). Ihm zufolge handelt es sich namlich um eine 
Zusammensetzung von zwei Wortern: har r7 ,,zmountain valley’, die 
zusammengeschrieben und dann falschlich harré gelesen wurden. 
Diese Deutung passt zwar recht gut fiir einige der Belegstellen, aber 
in unserem speziellen Fall, Ps. 133,3, hilft sie uns kaum weiter. 

Eine der Stellen, Gen. 14,6, mit dem Ausdruck harram se“%r lasst 
sich am einfachsten als Singularform mit Suffix deuten, und dasselbe 
gilt von Jer. 17,3 und Ps. 30,8, wo wir die Form mit dem Suffix -7 
finden. In Deut. 8,9 lesen wir die suffigierte Form meh*rareha, aber 
an allen tibrigen Stellen, Num. 23,7; Deut. 33,15; Hab. 3,6; Ct. 4,8; 
Ps: 36,7; 50,10; 76,5; 87,1 sowie 133,3 haben wir Formen vor-uns, 
welche die Masoreten als status constructus-Formen im Plural vokali- 
siert haben. Als solche wurden sie auch durchweg in der Septuaginta 
aufgefasst. Bei Ps. 133,3 miissen wir uns jedoch fragen, ob der 
Ausdtuck, der in Konsonantenschrift hrrj sjwn geschrieben wird, 
wirklich eine Pluralform sein muss. Es kann sich doch im Grunde 
hier kaum um mehr als einen einzigen Berg handeln. Da wir nun 
bereits einige Stellen angefiihrt haben, an denen die Form mit doppelt 
geschriebenem r sehr wahrscheinlich einen Singular darstellt, dtirfte 
dieser Gedanke nicht ganz abwegig sein. 

Daher wollen wir jetzt die tbrigen Beispiele von diesem Ge- 
sichtspunkt her betrachten. Zunachst miissen wir feststellen, dass 
meh*vareha in Deut. 8,9 eine deutliche Pluralform ist, und ebenso 
scheint es sich in Deut. 33,15 zu verhalten, wo harré qedem parallel 
zu gibt “lam steht. Die Zusammenstellung harré qedem begegnet 
uns auch in Num. 23,7, und obschon der Numerus hier nicht ebenso 
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deutlich aus dem Zusammenhang hervorgeht, ist es wohl das 
wahrscheinlichste, dass wir auch hier eine Pluralform vor uns haben. 
In Hab. 3,6 verrat das voraufgehende Verb, dass es sich um einen 
Plural handeln muss, und in Ct. 4,8 deutet der Parallelismus mit 
meonot >4rajét auf denselben Umstand hin. Ps. 36,7 ist eine der 
Stellen, wo wir es ebenso gut wenn nicht eher mit einer Singular- 
form zu tun haben kénnten, aber zugleich ist das eine der Stellen, 
wo Robinsons Deutung ,,mountain valley”, 4dr r7, sehr gut in den 
Zusammenhang hineinpassen kénnte, da dies eine gute Parallele zu 
teh6m rabba am Ende des Verses ergabe. 

Bei Ps. 50,10 sowie Ps. 76,5 ist es ungewiss, ob wir Singular- 
oder Pluralformen vor uns haben, aber in Ps. 87,1 finden wir endlich 
ein Beispiel, bei dem man sich ebenso wie in Ps. 133,3 versucht 
fihlt, Jrrj als Singular aufzufassen. Dann ware das Wahrschein- 
lichste, dass wir an diesen Stellen eigentlich /arr7 lesen miissten, 
wobei das Schluss-/ ein sog. “compaginis darstellen wirde °). 

Wenngleich wir somit eine annehmbare Erklarung fiir den Aus- 
druck harré(?) sijjén als solchen vorgelegt haben, bleibt unsere Haupt- 
frage doch offen: wie konnen wir einen Zusammenhang zwischen 
den augenscheinlich disparaten Hauptteilen unseres Psalms finden? 

Gunkel, der den Ausdruck ,,die Berge Zions” in diesem Zusammen- 
hang als Fehlschreibung ansah, meinte, der Psalm stamme aus dem 
Nordreich, weil er den Berg Hermon erwahne 1). Eine weitere 
Stiitze fiir diese geographische Zuweisung des Psalms k6nnte der 
Gebrauch der Relativpartikel jg sein. Diese Partikel wird ja ausser 
in einer Reihe spater Texte auch in zweifellos altem ndérdlichen 
Material verwendet. Zudem muss die Erwahnung der Person Aarons 
in dem Psalm entweder bedeuten, dass er spat, d.h. nachexilisch ist, 
oder dass uns hier eine Anknipfung an einen nordisraelischen Kult 
vorliegt 14). Eine spate Datierung scheint allerdings kaum mit der 
Erwahnung des Berges Hermon im Psalm vereinbar zu sein. Dieser 
lag recht weit von dem nachexilischen Reich Juda entfernt, dessen 
natiitliches Zentrum Jerusalem bildete. Bei anderen Erwahnungen 
des Berges Hermon im Alten Testament handelt es sich haufig um 
Grenzbeschreibungen !2), bei den drei Stellen aber, an denen keine 
Grenzangabe vorliegt, d.h. Ps. 42,7; 89,13 sowie Ct. 4,8 haben wir 
es wahrscheinlich mit vorexilischen Texten zu tun 18). Wenn wir die 
Hypothese aufzustellen wagen, dass der Psalm an einen nordisraeli- 
schen Kult ankntipft, erscheint andererseits die Erwahnung des 
Berges Zion sonderbar. Warum wird dieser Berg hier genannt? Im 
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folgenden wollen wir eine Lésung vorlegen, die es nicht notwendig 
macht, den Berg Zion aus dem Psalm auszuschliessen. 

Dem Psalm wohnt eine Spannung zwischen Nord und Siid inne, 
und in diesser Spannung liegt vermutlich die Lésung des Ratsels, das 
er uns aufgibt. Der Berg Hermon und der Berg Zion bezeichnen 
zwei Pole, die beide fiir das Verstandnis von Ps. 133 wesentlich sind. 
Aber wir fragen uns dennoch: wie kann der Tau vom Hermon auf 
die Berge Zions herabfallen? Braslavi hat darauf hingewiesen, dass 
das Wort Hermon, abgeleitet vom Stamme /rm, vermutlich die 
Bedeutung von etwas Heiligem hat 4). Wahrscheinlich war der Berg 
Hermon ein Kultplatz des Gottes Baal Hermon, der in Ri. 3,3 erwahnt 
wird. In Ps. 89,13 ist indes der Berg Hermon genau wie der Tabor 
Jhwh unterstellt. Nach Braslavi handelt es sich bei dem ¢a/ hbaermén 
nicht um Tau, der auf den Berg Hermon fallt, sondern um einen 
heiligen Tau 15). 

Soviel diirfte feststehen: der Zusammenhang zwischen den beiden 
Bergen muss in unserem Psalm von anderer als rein geographischer 
Natur sein. Vielleicht hat Braslavi Recht damit, dass ein besonders 
heiliger Tau gemeint ist, vielleicht ist es sicherer mit Anderson zu 
behaupten, dass die Reichlichkeit des Taus der springende Punkt 
ist 1°). Wie dem auch sein mag, ware es jedoch merkwiirdig, wenn 
nicht der Tau vom Hermon, der dem Berg Zion Segen verleiht, ein 
Bild einer Verbriiderung zwischen dem no6rdlichen und dem stid- 
lichen Israel ware. Von diesem Ausgangspunkt her wird uns mit 
einem Mal klar, worauf sich die einleitenden Worte des Psalms 
beziehen. Die beiden Briider Joseph und Juda sollten nicht jeder 
fur sich leben wie Abraham und Lot, sondern vielmehr zusammen 
wohnen; als den gemeinsamen Sammelpunkt aber prazisiert der 
Psalm den Berg Zion —denn dort verheisst der Herr den Segen 
und Leben bis in Ewigkeit. Psalm 133 schlagt eine Briicke zwischen 
dem nordisraelischen Kult mit dem aaronitischen Priestertum und 
dem siidlichen Zionskult. 

Wie sollen wir dann diesen Psalm datieren? Wir miissen eine 
Periode in der Geschichte Israels ausfindig machen, in der eine 
positive Stimmung zwischen dem nérdlichen und dem siidlichen 
Teil des Reichs herrschte. Das erste Halbjahrhundert nach der 
Reichsteilung kommt nicht in Frage, eine Periode aber, die zunachst 
denkbar erscheint, ware die der Dynastie Omris in den Jahren 
876-842. Danach lasst sich kaum eine Zeitspanne mit so guten 
Beziehungen zwischen den beiden Reichen finden, wie der Psalm sie 
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vorauszusetzen scheint. Aber auch um die Zeit der Omri-Dynastie 
kann es sich hier nicht handeln, denn damals dominierte das Nord- 
reich, und ein Psalm, der den Siiden so stark propagiert wie Psalm 
133 diirfte kaum geeigneten Boden gefunden haben. Es fallt schwer 
sich vorzustellen, dass die Worte des Psalms von Zion als dem Ort, 
den Jhwh zum Segen bestimmt habe, einen positiven Widerhall bei 
einem Volk hatten finden kénnen, das sich gerade in Samaria eine 
neue Hauptstadt geschaffen hatte. Zudem kann man schwerlich 
annehmen, dass die Schlussworte des Psalms in einer Zeit entstehen 
konnten, in der Kénig Jorams Frau Athalja den Baals-Kult in 
Jerusalem einfuhrte. 

Eine andere Moéglichkeit ware, den Psalm der Zeit des Josias 
zuzuweisen, da damals Bestrebungen bestanden, Israel aufs neue 
unter der Fiihrung Jerusalems zu einen, aber hierher passt wohl 
kaum die Betonung der Person Aarons. Aaron war keine Gestalt, 
die man in einer Zeit in Ehren hielt, in der die deuteronomistische 
Theologie vorherrschte 1"). 

Schauen wir indes ein Jahrhundert zuriick, so finden wir die histo- 
rische Situation, in der Psalm 133 vermutlich entstanden ist. Konig 
Hiskia unternimmt 2 Chron. 30,1ff. zufolge einen Versuch, Menschen 
aus dem gerade von Assur besetzten Nordreich zu einem pesdh in 
Jerusalem einzuladen. Dass dies bezweckte, die geistliche Oberhoheit 
Jerusalems tiber das Gebiet der Nordstamme hervorzuheben, da 
diese jetzt keine eigene Fiihrung besassen, diirfte vollig klar sein. 
Von diesem Ausgangspunkt her haben wir die Worte des Psalms 
von den Bergen Zions, wo der Herr den Segen verheisst, zu lesen. 
Hiskias Versuch, ein gemeinsames pesd) zu feiern, war weit behut- 
samer, als die zentralistischen Bestrebungen von Josias ein Jahr- 
hundert spater 18). Daher ist es durchaus folgerichtig, dass Aaron in 
dem Psalm mit dem wohlriechenden Ol geehrt wird. 

Das Ergebnis unserer kleinen Studie hat somit den disparaten 
Aussagen von Ps. 133 einen Zusammenhang und Sinn verliehen. In 
Hiskias Religionspolitik hineingestellt, mahnt der Psalm zur Einig- 
keit zwischen dem noch autonomen Reiche Juda und den Stammen 
im Norden, die unter der unmittelbaren Drohung der Zerstreuung 
standen. Wahrend der Psalm dem Kult des Nordens entgegenkommt, 
unterlasst es der Psalmist nicht zugleich zu proklamieren, dass 
Jerusalem trotz allem der selbstverstandliche Zentralort der Briider- 
gemeinschaft sein muss. 
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During the war Albrecht Alt wrote an article in which he tried, 
so to speak, to take a bird’s eye view of the historical development 
of Syria and Palestine in ancient times ?). The conspicuous rhythm 
of the history of the area during the last millennia BC is characterized 
by the continual interplay of two forces from the outside pressing 
upon the narrow strip of land between the Mediterranean and the 
Desert. Bedouin tribes from the steppes of the Syrian and Arabian 
deserts seeking fertile land at the coast constitute one force. Such 
movements brought the Canaanites into the territory about 3000, 
and the Amorites about 2000. In the Late Bronze Age—between 
1500 and 1200 BC—similar movements can be found behind the 
invasions of Aramaeans, Israelites, Moabites, Ammonites, and 
Edomites, invasions which eventually resulted in the formation of 
a long row of small states in the Syrian Hinterland, in Eastjordan, 
and in Palestine proper. 

The other force is of quite another character. It is constituted by 
the repeated pressure of the great powers upon the area, principally 
in order to control the caravan routes. In the 2nd millenium both 
the Egyptians and the Hittites try to gain a foothold in the territory, 
and in the 1st millenium we meet the powers of the East, the Assy- 
rians, the Babylonians, and the Persians, in Syria and Palestine. All 
of them try to establish empires and to include Syria and Palestine 
in these empires. It is easily seen that the bedouin invasions and the 
ptessure from the great powers alternate. The impact from bedouin 
immigration is stronger in the intervals that could be called “creat- 
power-vacuum”’, the periods when for some reason or other the 
great powers are weakened. 

Albrecht Alt is quite right that this pattern is characteristic for 
the development in Syria and Palestine. The history of the two 
countries is determined by these two factors. We shall here concen- 
trate on the Assyrian empire in Palestine—and to a certain degree 
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in Syria. But it will be understood from what I have just said that 
the Neo-Assyrian Empire is not the first of its kind in the area. At 
least the Egyptians established—as already mentioned—in the 2nd 
millenium a sort of empire. The 12th dynasty (1st half of 2nd mil- 
lenium) did not really succeed *), but in the New Kingdom in Late 
Bronze Age, the 18th and 19th dynasties established a virtual empire 
extending as far north as the Euphrates, until Ramses II was pushed 
half way back to Egypt by the Hittites. 

It is important to realize that the Egyptian empire in the Late 
Bronze Age had a character different from the later Assyrian one. 
This is a consequence of the dominating political system in Syria 
and Palestine in Bronze Age. The countries were at that time com- 
posed of several hundred small, independent city-states, and the 
Egyptians left—as we know from the Amarna letters—the local 
sovereigns on their thrones and did not interfere with the inter- 
national or foreign affairs of the individual state, as long as it remained 
loyal to the pharaoh, paid its taxes to the Egyptian commisioner, and 
put no obstacles in the way of the Egyptian troops that were posted 
at strategically important spots. Thus the Egyptian New Kingdom 
Empire was constituted by a rather loose vassal arrangement, and 
a real provincial system was never established 4). 

Things became quite different with the Assyrian empire in the 
next millenium, a situation due mainly to the altered political con- 
ditions in both Syria and Palestine, where the city states had dis- 
appeared and had been replaced by greater political units (Israel, 
Eastjordanian states, Aramaean states in Syria; only the Phoenician 
coast cities remained as representatives of the earlier Bronze Age 
city state). 

But before we pass on to the problem of the Assyrian empire we 
must stop for a moment and consider a Syrian-Palestinian empire, 
that does not seem to fit in the pattern we talked about before. 
What I have in mind is the empire of king David established just 
after the year 1000 BC in a period that can with all rights be char- 
acterized as a “‘great-power-vacuum’’—the Hittites have disappeared, 
the Assyrians have retired after the conquest in northern Syria by 
Tiglath-Pileser I, and the Egyptians are ruled by the weak 21st 
dynasty. What I meant when I said that this empire does not fit into 
the pattern is, of course, that David’s empire did not have its center 
in one of the great powers, but in Palestine. David’s empire covered 
Palestine proper, the three Eastjordanian states, and the Aramaean 
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states in the Syrian Hinterland perhaps as far as Euphrates. Even if 
the northern parts of this empire were admittedly thinly populated, 
the empire had considerable size. As a result of the size and complexity 
of the empire, the administrative measures taken by David differed 
from territory to territory. Later I should like to draw parallels 
between some of the principles lying behind David’s procedures 
and those followed later by the Assyrians. 

David’s empire fell to pieces after the death of his son Solomon 
in the year 926 BC. If we can talk about empires in Syria and Palestine 
during the next two centuries, we are not to look for them in Pales- 
tine, which after the death of Solomon was divided into two minor 
states, Northern Israel and Judah. Rather we receive the impression 
that the Aramaean state of Damascus in the 9th century was the 
center of a Syrian empire which also encompassed vital parts of 
Northern Israel 5). At least there is no doubt that Damascus was 
the leading power in the Syrian-Palestinian coalition which was 
strong enough to keep Shalmanezer III north of Hamath in the 
years round 850 BC (the battle at Karkar 853 and later encounters). 
Even if Shalmanezer in the 830ies reached as far south as Mount 
Hermon he never succeeded—-as far as can be ascertained—in ex- 
torting tributes from Hazael of Damascus, whereas all the other 
states, inclusive Jehu of Northern Israel and the Phoenician 
cities had to pay tribute. 

Despite Aramaean efforts the Assyrians in the 9th century were 
standing on the threshold of Palestine. About the year 800 Adadni- 
rari III subdued Damascus and destroyed the Aramaean empire, 
presuming we may speak about an Aramaean empire, and a recently 
found text shows that Joash, the grandson of Jehu, also had to pay 
tribute to the Assyrians °). But on the whole the Assyrian efforts in 
the 9th century to establish themselves in the West had only transient 
success, and in the first half of the 8th century the two Israelite states 
experienced a period of calm. But it was only the calm before the 
storm, which broke out with Tiglath-Pileser HI’s conquest after the 
middle of the century. 

I will not retell the history of the two Israelite states during the 
Neo-Assyrian period. But we may obtain a general survey of the 
relationship between the Assyrians and the two Israelite states 
down to 630 BC from the map attached to this article. The map 
partly follows Forrer in his pioneer work from 19207) and on the 
whole the picture as far as the inital and most important stage under 
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Tiglath-Pileser is concerned still must be drawn on the basis of the 
texts that were published above all by Rost at the end of the last 
century ®); additional material has come out, above all some fragmen- 
tary texts from Mallowan’s Nimrud excavations after the Second 
World War. The texts have up till now been published in the British 
periodical /rag and have also been treated by OT scholars in recent 
years ®). We shall come back to some of them. Also a Tiglath-Pileser 
stele found recently in Iran has played a role in attempts to date the 
movements of Tiglath-Pileser just after 740 BC 1°). However, on the 
whole the additional material is limited, even if new results can be 
expected from the entirely new edition of all Tiglath-Pileser texts 
that has been undertaken by Hayim Tadmor "). 

The Assyrian texts are supplemented by the biblical material that 
is found in chapter 15-21 of 2 Kings, mostly as scattered remarks 
or—where we have a fuller description of the events as in connection 
with Sennacherib’s attack on Judah in 701—as a record overloaded 
with legendary material (2 Kings 18-20 = Isaiah 36-39). Obscure 
hints in the Books of Isaiah and Hosea may be interpreted from the 
background of the events in the 730’ies 1). 

But there are many difficulties in using the biblical records directly 
for a historical purpose. The biblical narrators are not interested in 
the administrative measures taken by the Assyrians. They mention 
the fact that the Assyrians come, but they interpret their coming 
exclusively from a religious viewpoint: the Assyrian attack is the 
punishment of Israel’s god Yahweh. This means that the biblical 
texts—even if they are supplemented with the results of archaeo- 
logical excavations in Palestine—only have a limited value, when 
we want to get a clear picture of what happened in the Tiglath- 
Pileser period. Specifically when we ask for the motives behind 
Tiglath-Pileser’s attack in the 730’ies, we get no proper answer from 
the Old Testament. Only from the Assyrian texts can we obtain a 
comparatively clear picture of the political and commercial motives 
behind the Assyrian invasion of the West. And only from the Assy- 
rian texts can we arrive at an understanding of the conspicuous 
administrative measures taken by Tiglath-Pileser in this far-off 
corner of the empire. Why is the normal 3-step-procedure of the 
Assyrians (vassal state—puppet state—province }8)) here modified in 
a way which gives this part of the empire its special stamp? 

The standard view of Tiglath-Pileser’s movements in the west in 
the 730’ies is mainly based on the investigations by Forrer: a rebel- 
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lion in North Syria led by Aztiyau of Yaudi is quelled in 738, some 
new provinces are created in the Hamatite area, and new vassals 
further south pay tribute, among these the king of Hamat, king 
Rezin of Damascus, the king of Tyre, and king Menahem of the 
Israelite North State 4). This corresponds nicely with 2 Kings 15,19, 
where we read that Menahem had to pay 1.000 talents of silver. 
But apparently the king of the Israelite South State, Judah, did not 
have to pay in 738. This fact, by the way, is the main obstacle to 
accept the identification of Azriyau of Yaudi with Azarja of Judah 1°). 

So far the picture is comparatively clear. But four years later, in 
734, several things happen, and unfortunately the sequence of events 
is not quite clear. This lack of clarity is unfortunate, because it makes 
it difficult to answer the important question: why, exactly, did 
Tiglath-Pileser in 734 go so far south as Gaza on the Egyptian 
border. For many years the common opinion about the events in 
the years 734-732 was this: in 734 the vassal kings in Damascus 
and in the Israelite North State form a coalition against Tiglath- 
Pileser and stop paying tribute. Perhaps Gaza and other Philistine 
cities and Tyre join the coalition. Judah, the Israelite South State, 
however, does not want to turn upon Tiglath-Pileser, since Judah 
has not yet become a vassal state of Assyria. Damascus and the 
Israelite North State make war against king Ahaz of Judah (the 
so-called “‘Syrian-Ephraimitic War’) in order to force him into the 
coalition. Instead of taking part in this suicidal enterprise, Ahaz 
sends a message to Tiglath-Pileser and asks for help. Tiglath-Pileser 
comes. He circumvents the center of the coalition by going first to 
Gaza. But the next year 733 he turns upon the Israelite North State, 
reduces its territory and turns more than half of it into three prov- 
inces (Dor, Megiddo, and Gilead), so that only the remnant state 
Samaria is left with a puppet king on the throne, whereas Damascus 
is destroyed and its district turned into a system of provinces in 732. 
It is clearly seen that this picture is drawn primarily on the basis 
of the biblical information (2 Kings 15,29.37; 16,5-9; Isaiah 7,1-9) 
with support from the Assyrian texts. The biblical events are—so to 
speak—put in the center: Tiglath-Pileser comes because Ahaz of 
Jerusalem sends for him, and the aim of his coming is to rescue 
Ahaz from Damascus and North Israel. This view is found in older 
text books and can still be met with in for example Albright and 
Bright 1°), 

But now we must put the question: did Tiglath-Pileser come to 
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Palestine in 734 at the invitation of Ahaz to quell the coalition led 
by Damascus and the Israelite North State—or was the coalition 
formed, because Tiglath-Pileser already was in Palestine? In recent 
years several scholars think that Tiglath-Pileser came first and went 
to Gaza in 734, as the Eponym list tells. The coalition was not formed 
until the next year, 733, whereupon Tiglath-Pileser had to attack 
North Israel and Damascus in 733 and 732 in order to secure his line 
of retreat up along the coast. But so we must ask again: why did 
Tiglath-Pileser move as far south as Gaza in 734 if there was no 
rebellion yet? Some of the scholars who accept this sequence of 
events do not give a real answer to this question. Martin Noth, for 
example, is rather vague; he says that we know nothing for sure, but 
we may presume that Tiglath-Pileser wanted to secure for himself 
tributes from Judah and from the Philistine states 1”). Albrecht Alt 
gives a splendid analysis of the events—to which we shall return— 
but does not go into the question of the purpose of the attack 18). 
Hayim Tadmor, however, in an article about the Philistines says: 
“the first campaign to Philistia in 734 was largely motivated by the 
Assyrian aim of dominating the Mediterranean seaports and gaining 
control over their commerce”. And he talks about these years as 
matking “the beginning for the active Assyrian interest in the 
maritime trade between the main Phoenician cities (Byblos, Arvad, 
Sidon, and Tyre) and Philistia” !°). Tadmor adduces one of the new 
Nimrud letters, and Oded in a recent article on the basis of other 
Nimrud letters shows that the Assyrians intended to control trade 
and to exact taxes from both Phoenician and Philistine cities 2°). This 
fits with the tendency in modern scholarship to understand the 
commercial interests as the motive power behind the empire formation, 
since Urartu and the North Syrian Aramaean states barricaded the 
way for the Assyrians to the Mediterranean seaports 21). If we accept 
Tadmor’s and other modern scholars’ view we understand many of 
the events in Palestine during these years. In 734 the Assyrians 
were only interested in the coastal strip from the province Simirra 
down to the Egyptian border. The Hinterland with tribute paying 
vassals was left alone; it formed a useful barricade protecting Tiglath- 
Pileser’s left flank against attacking Arabian tribes. Thus Damascus 
and North Israel, which up till now had not started their coalition 
were not touched in 734. This interpretation may be right, but with 
one important exception: Alt presumed on the basis of one of the 
new Nimrud letters, that Tiglath-Pileser, already in 734 on his way 
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to Gaza, turned the western part of North Israel—the part that 
touches the Mediterranean coast—into an Assyrian province, Dor ”*). 
This theory fits marvellously the conception of others concerning 
the Assyrian wish to control the entire coast. And we may go one 
step further than Alt: could not exactly this annexation of Dor in 
734 be the reason for the formation of the anti-Assyrian coalition 
Damascus-North Israel in the following year, and thus—from a 
broader perspective—the ultimate reason for ‘Tiglath-Pileser’s 
attacks in 733 and 732 on North Israel and Damascus and the estab- 
lishment of the other provinces in these districts? ?%) 

Before looking at the events in 733-732 we must remain for a 
moment in 734 and look at the measures taken by Tiglath-Pileser 
in Philistia. Again: accepting the conception that Tiglath-Pileser 
did not go down here only to quell rebellions or to collect tributes 
but to secure commercial interests, we understand what he did in 
this area and also what his successors did during the next decades. 
On the whole it is characteristic that the Assyrians try by all means 
to avoid establishing provinces in this corner of Syria-Palestine and 
instead they maintain the vassal system despite whatever happens. 
According to normal Assyrian procedure a revolt or insubordination 
always resulted in the establishment of a puppet state or a province 
(the fate of the Israelite North state in 733-32 and in 722 is a good 
example). But even when Hanun, the king of Gaza, flees from 
Tiglath-Pileser in 734 and apparently seeks help from Egypt *4) he 
is reinstated on his throne in Gaza when he returns from Egypt and 
becomes an Assyrian vassal. Why is he not deported as the rest of 
his family? Why is Gaza not turned into a province? The reasons 
seem to be two: as pointed out by Alt, the Assyrians always want 
to keep the Philistine states as vassal states, so that they could con- 
stitute a bloc of buffer states against Egypt ®°). The other reason is 
pointed out by Tadmor: he thinks that the commercial interests of 
Tiglath-Pileser (Gaza being the most important market city of the 
Arabian tribes in the south) forced him to preserve Gaza as an in- 
dependent state, just as he had done with Tyre and Sidon 24), 

I think the idea of the buffer state against Egypt is very important, 
if we want to understand Assyrian policy in Palestine during the 
century in which the Assyrians were able to maintain their power. 
Herbert Donner has pointed out that exactly the idea of the buffer 
state explains not only the treatment of the Philistines, but also the 
treatment of the Israelite South State: Whereas the Israelite North 
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State is turned into a system of provinces already in the 730’ies and 
720°ies, Judah never becomes a province—not even after participa- 
tion in several later rebellions. As is the case with the Philistine 
states, the Assyrians also want to keep Judah as a vassal buffer 
state against Egypt, on which Judah borders in the Negeb and 
Sinai. The same explanation is valid for the southern East Jordanian 
states, Ammon, Moab, and Edom, which never become provinces ?”). 

And here I want to make a digression. I mentioned the empire of 
David as a kind of forerunner of the Assyrian empire in Syria and 
Palestine. As a matter of fact I think that Davidic policy as regards 
the Philistines was directed by the same wish to keep the Philistine 
states as a bloc of buffer states against Egypt that we may meet with 
the Assyrians 300 years later. We are told (2 Sam. 8,6; 8,14) that 
some of David’s conquests were turned into provinces with Israelite 
chieftains. The Philistines, however, are driven back from Israelite 
territory, but their independence is not broken. Some scholars 
think they are considered Egyptian vassals and that David does 
not dare to incorporate the Philistine territory in Israel 2*). Others 
refrain from explaining this conspicuous fact 29). But I think that the 
later Assyrian procedure sheds light on David’s measures. 

Gaza and the other Philistine states (at least Askalon is men- 
tioned in the texts) became vassal states in 734. But one of the Nimrud 
letters adduced by Alt and others shows that Tiglath-Pileser accom- 
plished one thing more than establishing vassal states: South of 
Gaza, actually on the Brook of Egypt, he established an Assyrian 
military post, perhaps in Raphia, which was situated a little to the 
north of Brook of Egypt, and which was the border town between 
Egypt and Palestine back in Late Bronze Age ®°). The remarkable 
thing is that this frontier garrison was placed—not as usual on the 
border of a province—but outside the provincial system and beyond 
the vassal states. 

It has already been mentioned several times that the following 
two years, 733-732, were occupied by the subduing of North Israel. 
This was done with great cruelty: archaeologists have, in one ex- 
cavated city after another, been able to ascertain a destruction at 
this time (Dan, Hazor, Megiddo, and Beth Shean) 34). Furthermore 
extensive deportations took place and foreigners from other parts 
of the empite were transferred to Palestine. On the territory of 
North Israel two provinces were created (Megiddo in the north and 
Gilead east of Jordan), aside from Dor which had been created in 
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the previous year. Only a remnant state was left, Samaria, which 
was eventually, in 732, transformed into a puppet state with a new 
and loyal king. In 732 Damascus was subdued and divided into 
four or five provinces 3°), 

We have dwelt so long on the events in 734-32, because these 
years are so important. The Assyrians establish themselves in Pales- 
tine in this period, and we may see a rich variety of administrative 
measures: provinces, puppet states, vassal states, and special frontier 
fortifications—different measures dictated by political and com- 
mercial interests and the proximity of Egypt. The following decades 
present a long story of rebellions and succesful Assyrian responses 
to those rebellions. With the rebellion in 725 of Hosea, the puppet 
king of Samaria, the fall of Samaria in 722, and the surrender of 
Hamath in 720 33), the Assyrian provincial system in the West ob- 
tained its final shape: the southern border of the provinces follows 
a west-east line just north of Jerusalem. South of this line the Philis- 
tine states, Judah and the three Eastjordanian states remained vassal 
states forming the bloc of buffer states already mentioned. 

In this context, it is not necessary to survey all the revolts during 
the reign of Sargon, Sennacherib, and Esarhaddon. The most im- 
portant of these uprisings are: 720, 713-12, 705-01, and the Phoenician 
one in 677-76, which eventually led to the total destruction of Sidon. 
We may just observe some general traits in the development of the 
100 years down to the death of Assurbanipal. 


1) The increasing pressure from Egypt. When Tiglath-Pileser made 
his special arrangements for the southern part of Palestine he demon- 
strated striking foresight. Behind most of the revolts just mentioned 
we can discover Egyptian machinations. In spite of Egyptian 
activity, however, the buffer state arrangement worked; for even if 
Judah and the Philistine states were often induced by the Egyptians 
to revolt, the effect was not as significant as a direct Egyptian attack 
on an Assyrian province would have been. Egyptian pressure to the 
north always faded out, since it had to be carried on by the smaller 
vassal states. In the end the Assyrians did lose their patience and 
conqueted Egypt about 670 4). After that the Egyptians avoided 
Palestine for 50 years. 


2) Assyrian efforts to maintain status quo in southern Palestine. It is 
remarkable that, even though the Assyrians were provoked by a 
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long seties of rebellions in South Palestine, they never departed 
from the fundamental and strategic idea of Tiglath-Pileser, the idea 
of the buffer states. In principle the states in South Palestine remained 
vassal states, and in reality we can only observe minor alterations 
in their political status. A rebellion might reduce a state to a puppet 
state—at least for a period—with the Assyrians dethroning a king 
who had revolted, and putting another and loyal king on the throne 
(this happened to Ashdod, Ashkelon, and Gaza—see the map). 
Once—and only once—it seems that one of the Philistine states was 
turned into a province. According to the Sargon texts this happened 
to Ashdod in 712 after a serious rebellion *°). But already in 701 there 
was a king in Ashdod again, as is evident from the Sennacherib 
texts. The fact of the matter may be that Ashdod never was a real 
province, but rather was the object of a special treatment, and that 
the local king (a puppet) was allowed to remain on his throne on the 
condition that he tolerated an Assyrian governor in his city °°). This 
arrangement, by the way, reminds one of the Amarna Age, when 
local Palestinian kings had to rule with an Egyptian commissioner 
controlling them. 

The most famous of the Palestinian revolts against the Assyrians 
is the rebellion in 705 (cf. 2 Kings 18-19 and Isaiah 36-37). Both 
Judahites, Egyptians, Phoenicians, and Philistines were involved 
and king Hezekiah of Judah seems to have played a prominent role. 
Sennacherib, the new Assyrian king quelled the revolt in 701. Again 
archaeologists have found heavy destruction strata in Judaean cities 
like Lachish, Arad, and Beer Sheba 37). So too, Jerusalem was 
besieged and the whole enterprise became a very expensive affair 
for Hezekiah 3°). Only when we understand the Assyrian principles 
for controlling this part of the empire, do we understand, why Sen- 
nacherib abstained from turning Judah into a province. Instead he 
tried to restore the balance of power between the different buffer 
states by giving western parts of Judah over to more loyal Philistine 
vassals (Ashdod, Ekron, and Gaza) in order to reduce Judaean 
territory °°). We see again: the Assyrians try to maintain the status 
quo in the area by using whatever means were at their disposal. 

Finally a few words about the Assyrian impact upon Hebrew 
religion. Until recently most Old Testament scholars accepted the 
dogma that Assyrian imperialism meant a strong growth of Israelite 
syncretism. They traced many synctretistic traits in Judaean religion 
of the 7th century back to Assyrian influence. But within the last 
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few years two scholars have independently come to the same result, 
namely that the importance of direct Assyrian influence on Israelite 
religion has been grossly overrated 4°). Of course the settlement of 
foreigners in the four provinces on the territory of the former Is- 
raelite North State meant an intensification of the development of 
syncretism in the North. The foreigners came from Syria and from 
Babylon, and Hebrew religion more or less disappeared from North 
Palestine or at least was to such a degree mixed up with foreign 
religions, that it developed quite a new character. 

On the whole Israelite tradition and religion were preserved in 
Judah. And what do we know about conditions there in the 7th 
century—the period of unbroken Assyrian vassalship (to the death 
of Assurbanipal abut 630)? As far as the economy is concerned we 
know that vassalship under Assyria was tremendously expensive for 
Judah; the country became impoverished. But what do we know 
about the spiritual and religious life? McKay and Cogan have con-. 
vincingly shown that “Assyria did not impose active worship of 
Assyrian gods upon vassal states” 41). This means that the growth 
of syncretism in Judah in the 7th century is not due to Assyrian 
influence but rather to a general internal development 4”). 

Nevertheless, Assyrian imperialism did have an important, if some- 
times indirect, effect on the development of ancient Israelite religion. 
I should like to mention briefly two manifestations of this influence. 
First, Isaiah is, in many ways, the greatest of Israel’s prophets. It is 
not too much to say that Assyrian activity in Syria-Palestine, and 
even more, the political events in the last decades of the eighth 
century served as the catalyst for the Isaianic message. Isaiah inter- 
preted the situation of his people in the light of world politics and 
in the light of his understanding of Yahweh. Without the Neo- 
Assyrian empire and its campaigns in the 730’ies and 720’ies, Isaiah 
would not have become such a powerful figure in Israelite religion. 

Second, as a result of the defeat of Israel in 720 and of the formation 
of Assyrian provinces in northern Palestine, many of the deuterono- 
mistic traditions were brought from the defeated North State to 
Judah and preserved there. This deuteronomistic ideology is the 
single most important religious and cultural ideology in the history 
of Israelite religion. It has strongly influenced most Hebrew history 
writing and has been of the greatest importance for the development 
of Jewish religion after the Babylonian exile. Without the influence 
from the deuteronomistic movement, Judaean and Jerusalemitic 
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theology would surely have developed along other lines than it did, 
and that would surely have meant that great parts of the Old Testa- 
ment would appear quite differently than they do today. 
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COMMENTS ON SOME CRUCES INTERPRETUM 
IN THE BOOK OF JOB 


BY 


L.G. RIGNELL 


The Book of Job, the masterpiece of Hebrew Wisdom literature, 
can tightly be said to pose greater problems than any other book 
of the Old Testament. There are many reasons for this. The vivid 
and bold poetic imagery used by the author of the Book of Job is 
not easy to reproduce with true sublety in translation into a modern 
language. It is also obvious that certain expressions in Hebrew are 
linked with certain conditions which we are not immediately familiar 
with. In many places the author of Job uses words not in their 
ordinary meaning but in some way symbolically and this may cause 
misunderstandings. For example “ruin” in 30,24 certainly stands 
for “a broken human being”’. In addition, there is a large number of 
hapax legomena in Job. In interpreting these words we have some help 
from the parallelismus membrorum characteristic of biblical poetry. 
Taking into consideration word stems found in other Semitic lan- 
guages, although not evidenced in the Hebrew Old Testament, 
may also be helpful in a correct interpretation. The Book'of Job has, 
for instance, many examples of Aramaisms. Many incorrect or 
inadequate interpretations of the Job text are due to the fact that the 
translator has not realized sufficiently well that the poetic text is 
often elliptical. As examples the following may be cited: 3,14b. MT 
literally translated means: “who built ruins for themselves”. SB 
has the paraphrase: “men who built themselves palatial graves”’. 
RSV: “who rebuilt ruins for themselves’. EB: “who built themselves 
palaces”. The P has: “for whom ruins were built”. Underlying the 
modern translations is the idea that great men built large mausoleums 
as memorials to themselves, e.g. the pyramids in Egypt, or that they 
rebuilt ruined cities in order to make a name for themselves. However, 
the simplest way would be to take the Hebrew elliptically in the sense: 
“who built palaces, now in ruins, for themselves”’. 

8,4. SB: “he gave them into the power of their transgression”’. 
RSV: “he has delivered them into the power of their transgression”’. 
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EB: “so he left them to be victims of theit own iniquity”. It would 
be mote correct to consider s/) as an ellipsis for “cast out of His 
presence” and to translate the expression: “He cast them out of His 
presence in penalty for their transgression” '). 

8.6. RSV: “reward you with a rightful habitation”. EB: “see 
your just intent fulfilled”. The following translation would seem 
to correspond better to the intention of the text: “make your house 
prosper again in proof of your righteousness” ®). SB has a conceivable 
interpretation: “(shall) set up your habitation so that you live there 
in righteousness”’. 

37,7. RSV: “that all men may know his work (note: Heb: that 
all men whom he has made may know it)”. EB: “and all men whom 
he has made must stand idle”. SB: “‘so that every man he has created 
can learn from this”. It would be preferable to regard the text as 
elliptical: “that all men of work may know his work” °). 

In interpreting obscure passages in the Old Testament or in trying 
to establish the meaning of words which are not found elsewhere 
in the Hebrew Old Testament, it is natural for scholars to consult 
the old translations, primarily the Greek translation, LX-X, and the 
Syriac translation, P. 

The fact that the LXX has a considerably shorter text for Job 
than the Hebrew Bible, has led a number of earlier scholars to assume 
that the LX-X has preserved the more correct text, whereas the MT 
has been extended and distorted. Today, most scholars are inclined 
to belittle the importance of the LXX as a witness to the text. Even 
in places where it can be assumed that the LX X was familiar with 
the text which provides the basis used by the Masoretes, it can be 
observed that the interpretation is very free. This may be because 
the translators did not understand the Hebrew. It may also have had 
biased causes, such as dogmatic, aesthetic, etc. *). 

Undoubtedly, the P in the Book of Job is based on the same text 
as the Masoretic one. The separate words are usually correctly 
translated while the meaning of the Hebrew sentence has been 
misunderstood in many places. In places where the Hebrew text is 
difficult to interpret, there are strangely enough not infrequent 
alternative translations inserted into the text. By certain additions of, 
for instance, prepositions and pronouns, and by changes in tense, 
gender and number contrary to the Hebrew, the meaning of the P 
is often considerably different from what at all events the Masoretes 
intended. 
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Particularly in the case of the LXX but also as regards the P, 
there is every reason to use these versions with great caution in 
interpreting a difficult word or expression in the Book of Job. 

Classic commentaries on the Book of Job as, for instance, those 
by Duhm °) and Budde °) contain numerous suggestions for changes 
in the Hebrew text. Amongst other things, the frequently highly 
divergent results arrived at by commentators, testify to the frailness 
of the method. Modern commentators are usually more cautious 
about making textual changes. However, RSV and EB in the trans- 
lation of Job accept several conjectures. 

In the following some more or less difficult or controversial 
passages in the Book of Job will be dealt with. An attempt is made 
to achieve a reasonable interpretation of the Hebrew text as it stands 
without resorting to textual changes. 

3,24a. The MT may be translated verbally: “Before my bread 
my sighing comes in”. The P thus has: “For my sighing comes in 
before my bread’’. SB has the paraphrase: “Sighing has become my 
daily bread”. RSV: “For my sighing comes as (note: Heb: before) 
my bread’”’. EB: “My sighing is all my food’’. It is possible, however, 
to assume that sighing is regarded as something that “goes in” 
(taking a deep breath) and that for this reason the same verb is used 
for the bread and the sigh. The true import of the text would then 
be that Job also sighs when he is ready to eat (something which 
ordinarily is linked with pleasant sensations). 

6,21a. It should be observed that ketib has /o? while geré has /é. 
SB follows ezib and translates—although scarcely correctly—: 
“Likewise you are now worth nothing”. It is obvious that the P 
read //: “And you also have been against me”’. The LX X also assumes 
/ but translates freely: “But you also have come to me without 
pity’. This interpretation is followed by RSV: “Such you have now 
become to me (note: Cn Compare Gk Syr: Heb obscure)”. Similarly 
EB: “So treacherous have you.now been to me (note: So. . .to me: 
prob. rdg.; Heb. obscure.) The medieval Jewish commentators Rashi 
and Ibn Ezra read as the Masoretes did 4 and have respectively: 
“you ate become like it (that brook)” and: ‘‘now you are become His 
(i.e. advocates of God)” *). Haja /¢ e.g. in Deut. 21,15 and Jer. 3,3 
has the meaning “belong”. At any rate it can make good sense to 
read according to geré and let /é refer to the previously mentioned 
brook running out in the sand. The translation would then be as 
follows: “Such (lit.: belong to it) have you now become”. 
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20,2. Translators and commentators are agreed that the verse 
wants to emphasize that Zophar has become agitated by what has 
been said so far in the discussion with Job and therefore wants 
to make a comment. There is, however, some uncertainty about 
the concrete translation of the Hebrew. The old versions give no 
guidance. As usual, the P is close to the Hebrew text, but all the 
same has this curious translation: “Because of my steps, answer me, 
and because of me, wait you for me”. SB has: “To such a speech 
my thoughts give me an answer, even more so when I am so agitated 
in my soul’. RSV is similar, although stricter: “Therefore my thoughts 
answet me, because of my haste within me”. EB: “My distress of 
mind forces me to reply, and this is why (note: prob. rdg.; Heb. 
obscure.) | hasten to speak.’ A simpler and more natural interpretation 
is the following one. Verse a: “When it is so, my agitation brings me 
back (implicit: into the discussion or defence)”. This has the same 
meaning as “my agitation will make me answer once more’’. Verse b: 
‘“‘and that because of my haste that is within me’’. 

24,18-20a is a passage which has caused scholars great problems. 
It is Job who is speaking. The subject is how God punishes the 
unrighteous. Job’s argument should logically have been that God 
spares misdoers. Most modern interpreters try to avoid the difficulty 
by assuming that Job is here quoting his antagonists, who claim 
that sinners always receive their punishment. This is the way, for 
instance, SB and RSV take the text. Apart from this, the text is 
difficult to interpret in itself. The LXX also here noticeably differs 
from the Hebrew text. On the other hand, the P largely follows MT, 
but shows by minor additions and a different verse division its own 
version: “(As) a tiny thing and upon the surface of the waters, 
their portion is cursed on the earth. On the way of the vineyards 
there are drought and heat. The snow-waters rob them. In the Sheol 
they sin (or: the Sheol they injure). They have been forgotten by 
the womb; the worm shall suck them and the dead shall no more be 
remembered”. Commentators like Duhm and Budde suggest far- 
reaching changes in an attempt to arrive at a reasonable meaning. 
SB has the following suggestion for an interpretation of the Hebrew 
text: “ “But quickly’, you think, ‘such a man is swept away by the 
cutrent, his share in the land is cursed, he is no longer suffered to 
direct his steps to the vineyard. As snow-water is consumed by 
drought and heat, so the kingdom of the dead consumes the sinner. 
His mother’s womb forgets him, the worms feed on him; there is 
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no-one who keeps the memory of him’”. RSV assumes that the 
Hebrew text ought to be corrected and has the following interpreta- 
tion: “You say, “They are swiftly carried away upon the face of the 
waters; their portion is cursed in the land; no treader turns toward 
their vineyards. Drought and heat snatch away the snow waters; 
so does Sheol those who have sinned. The squares of the town (note: 
Cn: Heb obscure) forget them; their name (note: Cn: Heb a worm) 
is no longer remembered’”’. EB gives the following translation 
after a couple of conjectures: “Such men are scum on the surface of 
the water; their fields have a bad name throughout the land, and 
no labourer will go near their vineyards. As drought and heat make 
away with snow, so the waters of Sheol make away with the sinner. 
The womb forgets him, the worm sucks him dry; he will not be 
remembered ever after”. Below I shall try to give a somewhat more 
reasonable interpretation of the Hebrew text than those presented 
above. In part an ellipsis in the Hebrew is assumed: “As easily as a 
tiny thing floats on the water (lit. he is light on the surface of the water) 
so (quickly or easily) their fate on earth is cursed (notice: pun in the 
Hebrew). They do not take the road to the vineyards (vineyard and 
vine in the O.T. frequently symbolize a happy fate). As drought 
and heat snatch away the snow-waters (implicit: without their running 
down into the earth) so they (ie. the ungodly) miss (4P in this 
sense e.g. Job 5,24) the kingdom of the dead (i.e. they will not be 
buried). The womb forgets him. The worm feeds sweetly on him. 
He shall no more be remembered”. “The womb forgets him’’ is 
usually taken to mean that he is forgotten even by the mother who 
bore him. It is not impossible to interpret “womb” (cf. the belly, 
bin, of Sheol, Jonah 2,3) 1!) as an image of the grave which thus 
is denied him. With the vocalization raham instead of rehem one 
could arrive at the interpretatation: “While the vultures reject him, 
the worm feeds sweetly on him’. Also verse 20b would in our 
translation be justified in the context. The meaning would be: 
no grave and no memory of him remain. 

30,24. This verse is considered to be one of the most difficult in 
the Book of Job and the question is if it is possible to find a definite 
interpretation. Many suggestions for a translation have been put 
forward. Most of them must be considered entirely unsatisfactory. 
Commentators who have suggested changes in the Hebrew text 
ate not convincing, partly because they have arrived at completely 
different results. The text of the LXX is only vaguely reminiscent 
of MT. On the other hand, the P as usually follows the Hebrew text 
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fairly closely but it, too, is also free: “But he will not stretch out his 
hand against me and when I cry to him he will save me”. SB has 
this rather odd translation: “But should one not in one’s fall be 
allowed to stretch out one’s hand, not cry for help when destruction 
has come2” RSV has: “Yet does not one in a heap of ruins stretch 
out his hand, and in his disaster cry for help (note: Heb obscure)?” 
EB: “Yet no beggar held out his hand but was relieved (prob. rdg; 
Heb. unintelligible) by me in his distress”. Concerning the Hebrew 
text it should be pointed out that >d& gives the opposite to the above. 
Lo? with imperfect can express something which is not allowed to 
happen }8). ‘7 is taken by most scholars to apply to a broken human 
being, a “ruin’’. “Stretch out one’s hand against” refers to the use of 
violence and may have God as the implied subject. Lahen, because 
of these things (i.e. sufferings). From verses 25 and 26 it is clear that 
Job is reproaching God for his unjust treatment of him when never- 
theless Job has shown to have compassion for his fellow men. 
What has been said there can certainly elucidate the purport of verse 
24 and justify the following translation: “But he should not use 
violence against a ruin, when—in somebody’s misery—one calls 
out for help for its (misery’s) sake.” The presentation is general, 
but it is obviously implied that it is Job that God has used violence 
against, and that it is Job who has called out for mercy for those in 
need. In verse 25 it says quite clearly: “In truth I have wept for him 
whose day was hard”’, 

EB The New English Bible 


LXX The Septuagint 
MT The Masoretic text 


1p The Peshitta 
RSV The Revised Standard Version 
SB The Swedish Bible 


1) See M. Buttenwieser, The Book of Job (New York, 1922), ad loc. 

*) See M. Buttenwieser, op. cit., ad loc. Cf. G. Gerleman, “Die Wurzel slm’”, 
ZEAWASS (1973) peo 

%) Cf. V.E. Reichert, Job (Hindhead, Surrey, 1946), ad Joc. 

*) See G. Gerleman, Studies in the Septuagint, 1. The Book of Job (LUA 43, 1946), 
passim. 

°) B. Duhm, Das Buch Hiob (Freiburg, 1897). 

°) K. Budde, Das Buch Hiob (Gottingen, 1913). 

”) See V.E. Reichert, op. cit., ad loc. 

8) E.g. B. Duhm, op. cit., ad loc. 

*) Cf. L.G. Rignell, “Das Orakel Maher-salal Has-bas”, S#Tb. 10 (1956), p. 43. 

10) See e.g. K. Budde, op. cit., ad loc. 

11) Op. cit., ad loc 

*) See S. Mowinckel, ‘Moder Jord’ i det Gamle testament”, Religionshistoriska 
studier tillégnade Edvard Lehmann (Lund, 1927), pp. 131-41. 

*%) See Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebrdische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1909), § 107 0. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
QUMRAN TARGUM OF JOB 


BY 


HELMER RINGGREN 


The general character of the Job Targum from Qumran can be 
described briefly by quoting two sentences from Sokoloff’s The 
Targum to Job from Qumran Cave XI (1974): 1) “As far as we can tell, 
the translator’s consonantal text was, in general, quite close to MT”’ 
(p. 6). 2) “Because of the poetic character of the H text of Job, it is 
sometimes difficult to tell whether the translator is paraphrasing 
the original or had a different H text before him. Some differences 
reflect only a different reading of the same consonantal text’’ (p. 7). 

The latter quotation implies, among other things, that it was the 
intention of the translator to render the Hebrew text, with its poetical 
peculiarities and its difficult language, as much as possible in plain 
Aramaic. That means that he had no ambitions to render the Hebrew 
text in poetry or to convey the stylistic impression of the original 
text to his readers. He was interested in contents, not in form and 
style. As a consequence, much of the poetic diction of the original 
was lost. However, the parallellismus membrorum was retained in 
most cases, and thus one important feature of Hebrew poetry remained 
because the translator was relatively faithful to his original text. 
It is quite doubtful, though, if he was fully conscious of the function 
of Hebrew parallellism, since in not a few cases he telescoped a verse 
containing parallellism into a prosaic statement with only one membrum. 


A good example is 38,26. MT has 
lehamtir ‘al-aras lois 
midbar lo - adam bo 

TgQ translates: 
lehanhata ‘al ra‘ midbar 
di la nas beh 

36,28 is to some extent comparable: 


MT >4Ser jizzela Shagim 
jin ft “le adam rab 
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TeQ w‘nnwhy jnbiwn Pypyn 
- >> 
/ Sm sg 


Another example is possibly 40,23: 


MT hen ja‘*sog nabar lo? jabpéez 
jibtah ki jagiah jarden al pibi 


650 Ser ns ek ke re jrdn @pb 
Jirhs dj jqbink 
Jard*na seems to represent both sabar and jarden; furthermore, 


the translator obviously read jdgfah as _siggad. 

Apart from this, there are occasional omissions of phrases or 
hemistichs from the MT: 21,23 or 23b-24a are left out; the first 
three words of 33,27 and 34,25b and the first two words of v. 27 
are missing; furthermore, 37,17b and 39,24. No obvious reason for 
these omissions can be found; at 31,10, however, it is possible that 
the translator found the second part of the verse shocking (“let 
others bend over her” [my wife]) and left it out for that reason °). 

In other places there are additions not found in the MT: 25,3 
is longer than MT, after 31,29 some phrases are added; equally, 
after 33,24 there is an additional verse. At the last-mentioned place, 
the LXX, too, has an addition, but it does not seem to be identical 
with TgQ. However, TgQ contains the verbal form /fm/jn, and the 
LXX has “his bones shall ji// with marrow”. It is possible that TgQ 
has had a similar phrase. 

Sokoloff points out *) that “in general, the divergencies between 
[TgQ] and MT are unique and are not attested to in the other ancient 
versions”. A few exceptions should be mentioned: 


21,3. The singular #/‘dg is rendered as plural #g /mwn in accordance 
with GXSV. 

21,10 paraté is rendered by a word from the stem dard ‘to be 
pregnant’ drithwn, cf. LXX en gastri echousa—in spite of 
Sokoloft’s objection, I would see here either the same textual 
variant in H or a similar tradition of interpretation. 

22,7 — ‘ajef is rendered as sf? ‘thirsty’, cf. LXX dipsontas. 

25,3 - ja hil: sky =S. 

29,7 a double translation: #a‘ér is translated as b]sprjn ‘in the 
morning’ and dr (gr?) ‘in the gates’; the first reading is 
represented by the LXX orfhries. 


29 AZ 


30,17 


33,24 
34,27a 


35,11 
37,14 
39,10 


39,27 


41,14 
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m°Sawwed* is translated by a phrase beginning with min 
suggesting the reading miiséaS; LXX has ek cheiros dynastou, 
S men ?ulsana. 

is complicated. Here ‘oregaj is rendered ‘“dgj which could 
merely involve a misreading of r as d—in Aram. or in Heb. 
But if, as suggested by Jongeling *) “dg could mean ‘tendon’, 
the same understanding of the word might be reflected by 
LXX neura. 

see above. 

me ab"rdw has been read and interpreted as me?°rabdv, 
thus producing a good parallellism with d¢rakdw in v.b; 
the LXX has nomos | | dikaiémata suggesting an interpretation 
of the same word-pair. 

mallefend, usually understood as m®allefend, is rendered 
by TgQ as dj prsw ‘who distinguished us’, perhaps reading 
the part. hiph. of palah; cf. LXX diorizon. 

nifla ot, TeQ ghwrt, LXX dynamis. 

If Sokoloff’s reading b|ajrjh is correct, the same interpretation 
is found in S: nira ‘al Gdaleh. 

TgQ introduces another bird ‘wz? ‘vulture’ or ‘black eagle’ 
parallel with neser; MT has only &/. The LXX, however, 
has gps ‘vulture’ (&7 is hardly a hitherto unknown name of a 
bird). 

tadis d@aba is tendered ¢trwt ‘imw, thus reading r for d: 
tarus; the same text is attested to by LXX: ¢rechet apdleia. 
(Another problem concerns the meaning of d®?abd. TgQ 
seems itolitakerit ‘ase ‘strength siciis de Deut.-33,25.4) 50 the 
ancient versions support a pejorative meaning: apdleia 
‘destruction’; S db/? ‘fear’; Tg2 @bww ‘weakness’). 


Other divergences from the MT include the following: 


21,20 
28,26 
30,2 

30,17 
31,29 
33,13 


33,26 
34,15 


kidd, TgQ mplth = pids. 

golot, TeQ qijlin derived from g/l. 

‘alémé, TgQ Wkpj[hwn ‘burden’ = ‘o/ ‘yoke’? 

nuqgar, TeQ jqdwn, change of r and d. 

hit‘orart? TrQ hilt, ch. Tg2 sbbt = hitro‘ati. 

ribita, TgzQ rbrbjn tmil: different interpretation or variant 
reading P 

bitri<a, TeQ DsjwP? = Lrifa. 

(‘al ‘afar) jasnb, TgQ jikbwn. 
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36,7 ... weet méelakim lakkisse wajjbstbem lanesah wajjigbahi 
... Lnilkjn jtbj Riwrsjhwn wr\bmwhj Irbhsn jrmwn 
lanesah was probably read as /abetah; ‘throne’ and ‘sit’ 
have changed places, rah¢méhi ‘his friends’ has no counterpart 
in MT. 

37,10 dberé, TgQ bhun = bam (SHierV bar ‘grain’, Tg2 bor purity’). 

39,20 kedrbeh, TgQ bigp: variant reading or free interpretation? 

40,12b Aadok, TeQ hAatpé ‘extinguish’ = hdd‘ek. 

40,13 tamiin, TzQ gim ‘ashes’ = domen. 


The number of well attested variant readings is strikingly small. 
However, some divergent translations which I have judged to be 
free translations or paraphrases, might represent variant readings. 

TgQ may be characterized as a prose translation of a poetic original. 
One consequence of this is the use of common expressions for 
dificult or rare words in the original. It is impossible to list all the 
cases; some examples might suffice. 


21,6 °abdz b&sari pallasit: witmh hd \j 

29,8 jesisim: gbrjn 

29,25 war’eseb ros: whwjt r[?s 

30,13. /ehadwwati 01a: str] jtwn 

30,18 jithappes: Phdwn 

31,26 jahel: dnb 

32,10.17 de‘aj: millaj (less specific) 

32,15 lo? ‘ani ‘dd: hhijw (cf. the same phrase in v. 16 rendered as 
P jmllyn ‘wd, which seems to correspond to / jedabberi 
in v. 16a—telescoping ?) 

33,7 fen Ot: Swlhin 

33,26 wejirsehit: wism'nh 

34,7 = Ladg: bi? 

34,8 arab l¢hebra: mthbr (more straightforward) 

34,15 jigwas: jmwt, cf. 36,12 bd 

34,25 stfaqam: jrm hmwn 

34,30 — hanef: rsy< 

36,24 srr: bew[hwn|—derived from Sar ‘to see’ 

38,4 = b&jésdi ares: bm bdj >r° 

39,21 neieg: brb 


39,26  /etéman: /rwhjn (mote general) 
40,8 — fafer mispat: tiSde? dina 
41,9 kidédé es: b18nj 5b 
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When, in 39,25, ¢¢r#‘a is rendered by s‘gt ?stdwr, this is rather an 
explanation than a translation. In 30,2 MT says gam koah jedéhem 
lamma lt; 'TgQ translates ...] ? bw? 7 shin, “... was not a pleasure 
to me”, thus making more explicit what is intimated by the question 
lamma lt. 29,13 is somewhat different. MT has wé/eb ?adlmanda  arnin; 
TgQ translates bpm ?rmlh hwjt lsly[?; thus the targumist specifies 
what kind of sounds Job caused the widows to emit. In 37,13 jams? eha 
simply becomes /hy? Sh. 

Sokoloff *) also points to a certain tendency to smoothe out in- 
congruities of the MT through change of person and the like. It is 
not necessary to go into detail here. 

A feature of style that is worthy of notice is the tendency to use 
two more or less synonymous words to translate one word in the 
original, e.g., 36,11 n¢?mim is translated jgr w‘dnjn (or is jgr an ad- 
dition’); 39,20 ?éma becomes ?/mh wdhlh; 40,6 s¢ard is rendered by 
r[wh?| ‘nw; 40,10 MT has two words héd wehadar, TgQ has three 
x jw whdr wigr. 42,11 possibly belongs here, too; it speaks of Job’s 
“friends and brothers”, while the MT only has “brothers”—on the 
other hand, T'gQ leaves out the reference to Job’s sisters. 

In general, the Tg keeps rather close to the Hebrew original. 
Even the word-order very often is the same as in MT, though there 
aresexceptions; ¢.92929, 10140324 254575 

Sometimes the translation is more or less mechanical. It uses 
the same construction as the MT: in 33,7 ?emdt? ‘fear of me’ becomes 
brgtj. In 37,13 the obscure /¢drsé—in which I suspect a derivation 
of the root rasa—is rendered according to its face value ?r° (Jonge- 
lings attempt ®) to find another meaning for this word is not convin- 
cing). A similar case would be found in 36,28 where adam rab—which 
Sokoloff takes as “soil of showers” *)—is translated as ‘dm sdggi”. 
At 30,14 the somewhat startling translation bigp sShnj for k°paeres 
rahab is explained by the fact that the Targumist obviously was used to 
the rendering ‘gp for prs; cf. Job 16,14 in Tg 2. Here we should 
also notice a tendency to use words that are similar to the original, 
e.g. 31,40 MT 0a is rendered by Dséwsh ‘rue’. 37,6 is doubtful: 
/hlbsh tenders miffesé—is this a variant reading or is the translation 
based on similarity of sounds? (It should be noticed that sometimes 
it seems as if the TgQ avoids using the same root as in Hebrew §). 

What has been said so far shows that the TgQ is generally a faithful 
translation of the Hebrew text. Haggadic additions such as we find 
in great number in other targums, are entirely absent. 
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There are, however, a few passages where the translation seems 
to have been influenced by theological considerations %). These 
passages take on special interest. 

Some of these passages are rather inconclusive. When, in 33,26, 
wajjaieb Ie nés sidqaté is translated as “according to the works of 
his hands he will requite them’, the recompense of righteousness 
is changed into a general statement of divine retribution, but the 
ptinciple remains unchanged. The translation rather looks like a 
commentary on the original text. 

At 36,32 there seems to be an example of avoidance of anthropo- 
motphism: ‘d/ kdppdajim kissa ?6r is tendered ‘al memreh mf... 
thus using one of the common circumlocutions for God or divine 
action, memra>. The same term occuts 39,27 as a translation of 
pe@h: im-‘al-pika jagbiah naser = 6 ‘al memrak jitg’bah nasr@—is the 
translator just using a standard expression or is there a special in- 
tention behind this use of the word me?mra?? 

In 35,13 the MT says that God does of listen to saw’, TgQ insists 
that he does hear vanity. The former emphasizes that God is far 
from saw, the latter insists on his omniscience. These are different 
aspects of one and the same idea of God—it is hard to draw any 
conclusions from this passage. 

As fat as the divine names ate concerned, God is referred to as 
-laha, corresponding to MT ’e/, and in Ch. 42 to /HWH, and by 
mr, ‘the Lord’ corresponding to saddaj. This is in general accordance 
with contemporary Judaism and with the Qumran writings in 
particular (GenAp has */aha for JHWH and *lohim, very often ’el 
“ [jon). In 42,1 MT wajja‘an ijob ?at- JHWH, but TeQ “ ?jwb wmr 
qdm ’//?—this again is in accordance with the use in other targums. 

Mythological allusions are avoided. The best instance is 38,7: 
MT “While the morning-stars sang (rum) together and all the sons 
of God exulted (rw, hiph)” but TgQ “When the morning-stars shone 
(bmxhr) together and the angels of God exulted (zg) together’. 
The singing of the morning-stars is turned into shining, and the 
sons of God in accordance with Jewish tradition in general (LXX, 
Tg2) become angels. 

Other examples are less obvious or even ambiguous. In 26,13 
nahas bariah is translated as tnjn ‘rq, which to us seems to have a 
mythological ring. But in 28,8 uj renders bené sabds ‘reptiles’ and 
in 40,25 it is used for /jatan. For the translator, tannin was obviously 
nothing more than ‘snake’ or ‘reptile’. 
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More ambiguous is 38,8 wajjasek bidlatajim jam begthd merehem 
Jese?. TgQ renders v. b mn rhm thym, which—if it does not introduce 
a new mythological element—is at least more explicit than MT 
concerning a mythological, or semi-mythological, idea. 

There is also the strange translation of g@déstm in 36,14. MT has 
tamot bdanno‘ar nafiam w°hajatam baqg?’desim. 'TgQ is damaged, but 
the last part of the verse runs mdjnthwn bmmtjn “their dwellingplace 
with the slayers (? or: with deaths ?)’’. It seems to me that the targumist 
has tread q@désim, which he understood as ‘angels’ (cf. LX X angelo/) 
and according to the context rendered as m¢mitin (cf. Hebr. memitim), 
1.e. “death angels’, ‘slayers’. But he has hardly felt this to be mytho- 
logical. 

The most interesting passage, however, is 37,12. The context 
speaks of the clouds and the fire God sends from the sky. MT is 
difficult: 


wehi? mesibbot mithappek betabbulétaw lefolam 
kol “sar 7¢sawwem ‘al-pené tebel arsa 


The Tg simplifies: “And when he speaks, they obey him and set 
out for their chores. Over all things he created, he appoints them 
on the face of the earth.”” This is perfectly clear, and is exactly the 
same theological idea that is set forth in the first column of the 
Hodayoth from Qumran. It is interesting that the verb b*ra? is 
introduced without a precedence in the MT, which ties in with the 
tendency, noticed by Jongeling, to emphasize God’s creative 
activity (26,11; 34,13) 2°). 

The other cases of theological revision could suit any Jewish 
group at the time in question. But the last example points very 
definitely to Qumran. And most of the other theological interpreta- 
tions are possible and expected also at Qumran. In this connection 
it is also interesting that there are at least 4 cases of double translation, 
namely: 29,4 sd‘dr interpreted as ‘gate’ and ‘dawn’ (sdhar); 33,24 
mn read m*nder and translated jsuqnh ‘strangles, chokes him’ and 
translated mn ‘wlim; 35,10 x¢mirét taken as ‘praise’ and ‘strength’; 
and 37,13 /¢hesed interpreted as /srwt but also as ptgm tb. This reminds 
us that the use of two variant readings simultaneously is also attested 
in the Habakkuk commentary from Qumran. This phenomenon, 
again, is not exclusively Qumranic 14), but it is well known at Qumran. 

On the other hand, the fact that there does not seem to be any 
continuity between TgQ and the later Targum to Job seems to 
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indicate that TgQ stands outside the stream of Jewish interpretation 
of the Bible in general. And this, in turn, is another indication of its 
Qumranic Sitz im Leben. 


1) A. Jongeling, C.J. Labuschagne and A.S. van der Woude, Aramaic texts 
Jrom Qumran (Leiden, 1976), p. 37. 

2) Sokoloff, op. cit., p. 7. 

3) Jongeling etc., op. cit., p. 35. 

*) Sokoloff, op. cit., p. 166. 

5) Sokoloff, op. cit., p. 8. 

6) Jongeling etc., op. cit., p. 55. 

”) Sokoloff, op. cit., p. 141. 

8) Sokoloff, op. cit., p. 7. 

®) Cf. Jongeling etc., op. cit., p. TE. 

10) Jongeling etc., op. cit., p. 7. 

11) See Th. Talmon, Texzus 1 (1960), p. 144ff. 


FROM PLURIFORMITY TO UNIFORMITY 


Some Remarks on the Emergence of the Massoretic Text, with Special 
Reference to its Theological Significance 


By 


MAGNE SAEBO *) 


Dies diem docet 


I. Lntroductory considerations 


1. Historical studies and critical work on the text of the Hebrew 
Bible have generally been regarded as an area of little theological 
concern. 

As for Protestant theology in general, where basic importance 
always has been attached to the Bible as the principal theological 
authority, this phenomenon may seem rather surprising. In an 
historical perspective it is, after all, capable of being explained why 
representatives of dogmatics and of textual criticism have not been 
in conflict, nor even, generally speaking, in contact. 

2. There are, however, parts of Protestant theology where the 
fundamental attitude in this field is very different. In strong con- 
servative circles of a “fundamentalistic” type there is a general 
scepticism and opposition to much of the historical work done in 
biblical study. The infallibility of the Sacred Books is stressed 
heavily by some authors, because the authority is referred to the 
present state of the books, or to the Bible as a book in a strict sense. 

One could assume that text criticism here would be regarded 
as a severe obstacle to theological work; but that is not a clearcut 
matter. On the contrary, textcritical work is generally not abandoned, 
especially as the great mass of variant readings cannot be overlooked 
today: Whilst the “higher” literary criticism is mostly rejected in these 
circles, the ‘“‘lower’’ textual criticism is admitted, to some extent. 
There is, however, a tendency to minimize the existence of real 
variants and to regard as many variants as possible as “scribal errors”’. 
Scriptural “infallibility” is projected back in time: Behind the im- 
perfect transmission of the text there is assumed to be an srtext 
without the later faults, a perfect “model-codex”’. 
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R.K. Harrison, who in his [troduction to the Old Testament has an 

extensive chapter on “textual criticism’, ends his discussion by 
stating: 
“the textual critic will not be content with merely producing as perfect a resto- 
ration as possible of the one complete, though textually faulty, Hebrew recension 
that has been handed down by tradition. If the doctrine of inspiration means 
anything at all for the written Word of God, it surely refers to the original auto- 
graphs, since subsequent copyists, however gifted or diligent, were not themselves 
inspired. The true objective of the textual critic, therefore, should be the resto- 
tation of the Hebrew to the point where it is as near as possible to what the 
original author is deemed to have written’’. *) 

The problem, however, is whether the perspective of this view 
matches with the factual evidence of the early stages of the biblical 
text, according to the testimony of Hebrew and versional traditions 
alike. 


Il. Basic attitudes in modern textcritical work on the Hebrew Bible 


1. The theory of “original autographs” or of one single wrtext 
(respectively a “‘model-codex’’), from which every variant reading 
is to be explained as a deviation, is not at all new in modern text- 
critical work on the Hebrew Bible, i.e. for the last two centuries. 

When B. Kennicott and J.B. de Rossi in the years between 1776 
and 1788 had published their immense collections of variant readings 
found in medieval manuscripts of the Hebrew Bible, the first im- 
pression was that the bulk of variants did not show any rea/ variants 
but rather gave a convincing testimony to the immutability of the 
massofetic text 2). A few years later, in 1797, E.F.K. Rosenmiiller 
stated that the different manuscripts “all represented ove recension, 
all stem from one source...” 8). And in 1863 Paul de Lagarde re- 
placed the earlier “one recension” theory by advancing his archetype 
theory, according to which all manuscripts of the Hebrew Bible derive 
from one single exemplar (or “model-codex’’) *). This theory of a 
massoretic archetype, dated to about 100 A.D., has had a gteat 
impact on the textcritical work up to now—tregardless of the rather 
scanty evidence for the argument of de Lagarde as well as his specific 
view of the Greek version, the “Egyptian recension”, as “another 
family” of the common (massotretic) text, whose “urform” could 
be traced with the help of the restored “urform”’ of the Greek version 5). 

The weakest point in the well-known Lagardean theory was its 
quite insufficient consideration of the pre-history of the Hebrew 
text. It is, however, just here that later research, especially in our 
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own generation, has proved the history of the text to be a highly 
complex history, owing to new evidence in very great variety. 


2. Few decades after de Lagarde’s advancing of his theory, 
Paul Kahle started publishing the first of his many and multiple 
text studies which turned out to be most effective in opposing the 
Lagardean unified picture of transmission of the Bible text. Kahle 
initiated his magnificient career by analyzing the Samaritan Targum 
to the Pentateuch (1898), focused, however, his extensive studies 
on the differing Babylonian and Palestinian massoretic text forms and 
expanded to studies on the varying Greek translations, whose genesis 
he compared with that of the (Aramaic) Targums. It all revealed 
both real variants and independent text traditions °). 

Diverging readings in the rabbinical literature had at the same 
time been pointed out by V. Aptowitzer as late real variants ”). 
The same had by the way A. Geiger done years before him §). 

The textcritical work by Kahle and others brought about a new 
complex picture of the textual history which showed a hitherto 
unknown pluriformity, not only with regard to the pre-massoretic 
text tradition, which from now on was paid greater attention but 
also what the later, ‘“‘standard’? massoretic text was concerned. 
Kahle conveyed other dimensions to the biblical text study as well: 
diachronically, a true historical aspect of stages and development; 
and synchronically, the coexistence of divers text forms belonging to 
different groups orf communities. 


3. Half a century after the publication of Kahle’s first study, 
the scholarly world was overwhelmed by the findings of the Oumrén 
Scrolls. 

Inter alia they were highly—but also differently—esteemed on 
account of their great ¢extcritical value. In the beginning one first 
of all noticed their old and consistent testimony to the traditional 
massotetic text °). But in the course of time as scrolls and fragments— 
both in Hebrew and of versional types—multiplied and were scruti- 
nized, the Qumr4n texts revealed even mote a textual situation in 
flux, just preceding the stage of the final fixation of the massoretic 
text. Indeed, quoting M. Greenberg, what is “exceedingly valuable 
in these manuscripts and fragments is their evidence for the antiquity 
and reality of variants whose existence, attested to heretofore only by 
the versions, has been questionable” 1°). And so, upon the whole, 
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these texts, although often fragmentary, “present in a nutshell ... 
the intricate and variegated problems of the Hebrew text and versions’’, 
as Sh. Talmon puts it 4). 

In Qumran, then, as through the work of Kahle, we meet a re- 
matkable textual p/uwriformity, a diversity of text traditions which 
differ in time (of more than 300 years) as well as from book to book. 
In Qumran there was evidenly—so it would seem—no normative 
“standard” text. But protomassoretic texts are well attested also 
here, along with differing Hebrew forms which coincide with those 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch and of the Greek versions. 

However, later findings in the area, as those from Murabba “At, 
testify that the massoretic form became prevalent in the time between 
the two Revolts, probably even earlier. 


4. Facing this distinct diversity of text traditions, W.F. Albright 
already in 1955 remodelled the older “one recension” theory to a 
new theory of different /oca/ recensions of much earlier date than the 
Lagardean archetype. So he reckoned first “that many of the older 
books of our Hebrew Bible were edited in approximately their 
present form in Babylonia and were then brought back to Palestine 
by the returning exiles during the late sixth and the fifth centuries 
B.C.” !*). Secondly, he assumed ‘‘an older Hebrew recension which 
differed from MT”, behind the Egyptian Greek translations of the 
later Septuagint. 

In the hands of Frank M. Cross, however, this was expanded to a 
theory of ¢hree local recensions; and also otherwise the theory of 
Albright was modified by Cross. Besides the two recensions just 
mentioned, Cross reckons with a specific Palestinian text form which 
is assumed to have much in common with that of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. Further, he has left Albright’s notion of a (redactional) 
“recension” and speaks now only of “local texts’’, including also to 
some extent an aspect of living tradition 1%). 

But in spite of this, the “local texts” theory of Cross is characterized 
by very formal arguments, so especially when he makes a textual 
“short, pristine form” and a “expansionist, fuller form’ a pair of 
Opposite criteria for classifying texts—without asking materialiter 
for contents and motives 1); so also when he heavily stresses the 
necessary geographic isolation of specific text forms, if they are to 
exist over a longer period 15). But the coexistence of divergent text 
forms in the community of Qumran is of itself sufficient evidence 
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against this assumption. Altogether, the lack of traditio- and socio- 
historical, as well as ideological viewpoints, is here obvious. 


5. In his discussion with Frank M. Cross Shemarjahu Talmon, 
first of all, has questioned some of these and other weak points in 
the “local texts” theory. The criticism of Talmon—aiming not only 
at details but also at the basic attitude of the theory as well—is 
based upon and substantiated by extensive historical and exegetical 
text studies which have exhibited the nearness of the textual trans- 
mission to the formative literary process of the texts, elucidated by 
literary phenomena like conflations and stylistics of different kinds 1°), 
By all this a very important aspect of the text history has been brought 
out, clearer than before, namely the textual transmission as a living 
creative tradition, related to specific social bodies of groups or 
communities as the milieus of the tradition; there they have had 
their functional Sztz im Leben”), One could have wished, however, 
that Talmon, whose arguments also are rather formal, would have 
taken the ideological and specific theological factors of the process 
of transmission a bit more into consideration. 

In the recent discussion of Cross and Talmon we may—to some 
degree—see the long shadows of the earlier opposite positions of 
de Lagarde and Kahle. 

In view of the very comprehensive textual study of the Hebrew 
Bible during the last generations it must now be recognized that 
in this area of scholarly work, especially with the increasing manu- 
scriptal evidence, the problems of the textual history have turned 
out to be much more complicated than ever before. It has also 
become unavoidably clear that biblical text history and textual 
criticism cannot be isolated from other parts and methods of biblical 
research but need to be incorporated into it. Tentatively, this will 
be somewhat clarified in the next section. 


III. Basie issues in contemporary study of the massoretic text 


1. In the textual research of the Hebrew Bible the fact of an 
exactly fixed massoretic text has been the very foundation but at the 
same time very differently interpreted. 

Facing the subsequent history of the fixed text one has—as has been 
shown—identified its starting point with an archetype, like a “river- 
head running off into numerous rivulets”, as Talmon says 18), Also 
after the textual fixation there are divergent text traditions. H.M. 
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Orlinsky and others have rightly stated that there never existed she 
massoretic text 1”). However, generally the exceedingly high wnitary 
character of the text has been—even rightly—emphasized, among 
others by such an expert in textual history as M. Goshen-Gottstein ”°). 
But the greatest problems and the most urgent tasks of the text 
study today lay, after all, not on this later side of fixation but before 
it; they are related to the emergence of this text form, to its complex 
pre-history. 

The history of the emergence of the massoretic text has been elucidated 
considerably by the various documents from the Wilderness of 
Judaea, especially when those from Qumran are compared with those 
from Murabb <at 2). The textual problems, however, are still enormous 
and the present state of research is definitely not perspicuous. 

Now, some of the confusing perplexity may be rooted in the 
differing terminology used. First of all, the use of the term ‘“arche- 
type” is very confusing and it should better be left out of the further 
discussion, even if it should be dated back and used hypothetically 
of an assumed “urtext”’. Secondly, one differs in describing the very 
process of the textual emergence. So one speaks—not seldom with 
references to rabbinical statements such as that of the three scrolls 
in the Temple—of the “promulgation”, the “stabilization”, the 
“standardization” or the “fixation” of the text ??). These terms are 
evidently not synonymous or equivalent; with the exception of the 
term “‘promulgation”, which might be misleading, they may surely 
be used; but one should be aware of their referring to different stages 
of the whole process, which primarily is to be described by careful 
analysis of the textual material itself. 


2a. With regard to the first stages of the process, which are the 
most inaccessible, it might be referred to an interesting statement 
made by J. Wellhausen in his well-known study on the text of the 
Books of Samuel of the year 1871; he says that sometimes “‘ist . . . die 
Grenze zwischen Text und Glosse so fliessend, dass man nicht 
weiss, ob die Ausscheidung eines den Zusammenhang unterbrechenden 
Verses zur Aufgabe der Text- oder der Literarkritik gehdre’ %3), 
Thus Wellhausen through textcritical and exegetical observations 
had realized that the two methodologically different and often fully 
separated operations of the fextwal, so-called “lower”, and the 
literary, so-called “higher’’, criticism may coincide on the same point 
in a given text. This means that the creative formation of a text 
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has not ended when the more ‘“‘technical”’ transmission of the text 
“takes over”; rather, they may overlap each other. 


2b. The same phenomenon is now to be observed in the scrolls 
and fragments from Qumran, for example in IQIs®, where P.W. 
Skehan, among others, has detected “an exegetical process at work 
within the transmission of the text itself, in Hebrew” 4). Regarding 
the Qumran manuscripts much more could be mentioned to this 
specific topic 7°). 

In 1972 Emanuel Tov published an article on the textual difference 
between the massoretic and septuagintal form of the Book of Jeremiah, 
where—as will be known—Hebrew fragments from Qumran 
support the shorter form of the Greek version. From his investigations 
Tov concludes that in this case there are not only two different text 
types extant, but one has to characterize the two forms as “témoins 
de deux traditions rédactionelles distinctes” ?*), 

In other words, the Qumran material has in these and many similar 
cases actualized the observation made by Wellhausen for more than 
a century ago. One may, however, substantiate his observation also 
apart from the new Qumran material, by further detailed work on 
the massoretic text itself, just as he did, in view of its history and of 
the whole versional evidence around the Hebrew text. 


2c. For my own part I had good opportunity some years ago 
to make observations on this same subject, whereby my basic position 
to these questions then developed. In my studies on the text and 
form of the chapters 9-14 in the Book of Zechariah, I stated in the 
Prolegomena the methodological difference and the concrete separa- 
tion between the textcritical and the literary and formcritical opera- 
tions. For the sake of methodological sobriety I also divided my book 
in two distinct parts (or in German terms: “Arbeitsgange’’) 2”). 
During my detailed investigation of the text, however, I realized 
in many instances that the text history in a strict sense was mingled 
with the still living (creative) literary ““Traditionsgeschichte” of the text. 
Or put in other words: The creative element did continue in the various 
forms of the transmission of the text, in its Flebrew form as well as in the 
non-Elebrew versions. The transmission of the text turned out to be 
productive, not only re-productive. My main conclusion was that the 
text transmission really had to be understood as ‘Traditions- 
geschichte”’, as a variegated and at the same time continuous ¢radition 
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history. And as such it had to be integrated in the biblical tradition 
history in a broader sense *8). 


2d. In his most recent contribution to the above mentioned 
discussion with F.M. Cross also Talmon has dealt with this problem, 
and in a very illuminating way ?°). Here he has—as has already been 
pointed out—given important sociological viewpoints which are 
crucial also for the other aspect of the textual history related to the 
final “fixation” of the text. 


3. When coming to the question of the final “fixation” of the 
text, we may once more quote from Wellhausen’s textcritical study 
of the year 1871; he says: “Die Massora hat einen bislang sehr 
fliessenden Text mitten im Fluss zum Stehen gezwungen” ®°). From 
this one may presume—as the case often seems to have been—that 
the process of the final “‘fixation”’ is assumed to be rather momentary. 
There is, however, evidence which indicates that also the last part 
of the emergence of the text didn’t happen over night but forms 
the later stages of a longer process of traditio-historical character *+). Here 
it may be mentioned that Talmon not only has called attention to 
the socio-historical structure bearing the tradition, as mentioned 
above, we would say: the traditio-historical milieu; but he has also 
made the interesting observation that the basic attitude to the scriptural 
or textual tradition was deeply different in the Qumran community 
and in the “official” community of “rabbinic Judaism’: Whilst the 
latter “innovated new styles and types of literary compositions’’, 
because these circles “consciously had terminated the writing of 
‘biblical’ literature’, so the former still lived in the pluriform and 
creative textual tradition and still thought of itself as a part of the 
“biblical” Israel 32). 

This observation opens a new access to the long realized nearness 
or parallelism between the final textual “fixation” and the emergence 
of a canon of holy and normative scriptures. Indeed, it opens a new 
understanding of the canon process itself #8). But what is more important 
in this connection is the observation that the final “fixation” of 
the biblical text was related to a specific social group, where it origi- 
nated and was developed in correspondence with basic theological 
attitudes and tenets. 


IV. Conclusion—and a desideratum 


la. The long lines in the scholarly work on the biblical text 
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ate to be kept in mind, because not every new assumption is new. 
In fact, we are standing today on the shoulders of great scholars 
like Geiger and Ginsburg, Wellhausen and Kahle; and we have to 
pursue their work and renew their insights in view of all new evidence. 


1b. In the light of the available evidence of today the phantom 
of an assumed infallible “archetype” of the biblical text has no place 
on the stage anymore. What we see is the saga of a long and compli- 
cated process, a live tradition, leading from the proclaiming and 
preaching and teaching of priests and prophets and wise men of 
Israel to the texts of their words, and from a pluriformity to a uniformity 
of the texts, in the end a sacred and normative text, superior to 
others. The text was never something Gewesenes but in total something 
Gewordenes. Our texthistorical task and aim are, to roll the whole 
process back, in all its complexity, as long back as possible; and that 
will differ from text to text and from book to book. 


2. Last but not least a desideratum which—harking back to my 
introductory remarks—is meant for my theological colleagues, 
especially those in Systematic theology. As I have been pleading 
for a greater integration of the texthistorical work in the general 
Bible study, including a reciprocal impact of the involved disciplines, 
I should also most earnestly plead for a much greater attention paid 
for the matter of text history, including its perspectives of traditions, 
in the theological reflections on the tenets of the Bible as the Word 
of God and as a theological authority today. 


*) This paper, first read 9. August 1977 at the VII. World Congress of Jewish 
Studies in Jerusalem (in session A of the International Organization for Masor- 
etic Studies), is presented to Professor Gerleman, in tespectful recognition of 
his learned and stimulant studies in the history of the Biblical text. 
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DIE WIEDERGABE EINIGER HEBRAISCHER, 
MIT DER PRAPOSITION Be AUSGEDRUCKTER 
ZEITANGABEN IN DER SEPTUAGINTA 


VON 


ILMARI SOISALON-SOININEN 


Wenn im Hebraischen der Tag, an dem, bzw. der Monat oder 
das Jahr, in dem etwas geschehen ist oder geschehen wird, ange- 
geben wird, ist meistens die Praposition b¢ verwendet. Wenn man 
die Wiedergaben dieser Ausdriicke in der LX X nachschlagt, kann 
man bald konstatieren, dass hier abwechselnd die Zeitangabe mit 
der Praposition ¢v oder mit dem blossen Dativ bzw. Genitiv wieder- 
gegeben ist. Man kénnte leicht hier einfach eine wortgetreue und 
eine freie Wiedergabe sehen, und demnach untersuchen, in welchem 
Mass die verschiedenen Ubersetzer diese verschiedenen Wieder- 
gaben verwenden. Das wiirde aber nicht zu einem richtigen Resultat 
fihren. Wenn man die Falle naher untersucht, so kann man be- 
obachten, dass die Ubersetzer nicht mechanisch verfahren sind. 
Besonders bei yuéox kann man verschiedene Gruppen unterscheiden. 
Zu den ,wortgetreuen’ Wiedergaben gehoren die meisten Falle, 
in denen der Tag mit einem Demonstrativpronomen naher bestimmt 
ist, also bayém hah? (hdzx@) —év th husou exetvy (tadty), die 
meisten Falle mit einer naheren Bestimmung durch eine Ordinal- 
zahl gehéren dagegen zu den ,freien’ Wiedergaben, z.B. bajjém 
har’biG — vy, hugea tH tetHOTY. 

Schon diese Beobachtung zeigt, dass nicht nur das Verhaltnis 
zum Urtext, sondern auch der Kontext auf die Ubersetzungsweise 
gewirkt hat. Derselbe Unterschied, der uns in der LX X begegnet, 
ist auch im NT zu finden. Blass-Debrunner-Rehkopf stellt tiber den 
Gebrauch des temporalen Dativs folgendes fest: ,,Er ist im NT 
noch ziemlich gebrauchlich, allerdings neben der Verdeutlichung 
mit év, die schon in klass. Sprache verbreitet ist. Da der Dativ nur 
den Zeitpunkt bezeichnet, év dagegen Zeitpunkt und Zeitraum, so ist 
fiir ,bei Tage’, ,bei Nacht’ (Zeitraum) wohl év (cH) quéoa, év (77) 
vuxtt modglich, aber ohne év nicht der Dat., sondern nur der Gen. 1. 
Dagegen steht zur Angabe eines bestimmten Tages oder einer 
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bestimmten Nacht neben év der einfache Dat.” 1). In den Anmer- 
kungen wird noch gesagt: ,,... bei éxetvy und tabry tritt gewohn- 
lich év hinzu, ausser Jh. 20,19” 2). Vom Wort juégex mit Ordinal- 
zahlen werden Beispiele sowohl mit dem Dativ als auch mit év 
erwahnt. Es bleibt aber ungeklart, wie dieser Gebrauch von der 
Regel abzuleiten ist, dass der Dativ nur den Zeitpunkt bezeichnet, 
év dagegen Zeitpunkt und Zeitraum. Von den Papyri der Ptole- 
maerzeit konstatiert Mayser folgendes: ,,Auf die Frage wann? 
bezeichnet der blosse Dativ den genauen Zeitpunkt einer Begeben- 
heit (Datum), dagegen év c. dat. eine Zeitdauer, einen Zeitraum, 
in dessen Verlauf etwas geschieht” 3). Und weiter : ,,Beim tempo- 
ralen Gebrauch von év handelt es sich stets um einen Zeitraum, 
innerhalb und im Verlauf dessen etwas geschieht. Der Gebrauch 
stimmt mit dem klassischen vollkommen iiberein ...” 4). 

Es ist angebracht, von der Septuaginta zuerst das ziemlich viel- 
seitige Material des Pentateuch zu untersuchen, und dann das 
Material der tibrigen Biicher heranzuziehen. Ich fange mit den 
Fallen be + j6m an. 

In der Genesis gibt es 32 Falle mit b¢ + jém. Von diesen sind 
17 Falle mit év, 15 mit- dem Dativ tibersetzt. Die zwei Falle mit 
einem Plural, namlich Gen. 6,4 év tate nugoars éxetvars ©) und 30,14 
év nuéeats Oeorsuwod mup@v, sind besonders hervorzuheben, da in der 
ganzen LXX in entsprechenden Fallen év gebraucht wird. Das ist 
auch nattirlich: der Plural setzt immer eine Zeitspanne voraus. 
év tH Huéea exetvy kommt 5mal vor, év tH hugex tadty einmal. 
beesam hajjim hézz@ witd ev 6 xared TAS Huéeas exetvng (17,23.26) 
wiedergegeben. Der Dativ tH huéox tadty wird einmal gebraucht 
(7,11), aber als Bestimmung einer mit dem Dativ angegebenen 
Datierung : év ta E€axooroot® Eten év TH Cw tod Nee, tod devtépov 
unvos, EBdéduyn nat cinad: tod wyvdc, TH NuEoa TadTy EopKynoav TAGE 
ai myat tho &Bdocov. In vier Fallen wird bei einer Ordinalzahl év 
gebraucht (z.B. 34,25 éyéveto dé év TH Husa TH tTeitTy ...) In keinem 
von diesen Fallen handelt es sich um eine eigentliche Datierung, die 
Tage werden vielmehr von einem bestimmten Ereignis gerechnet. 
Nahe diesen Fallen ist noch 30,33 év th nuéox tH atprov. In ahn- 
lichen Fallen wird dreimal ein Dativ verwendet. In allen sechs 
Fallen, in denen ein Tag eines bestimmten Monats erwahnt wird, 
steht ein Dativ, z.B. 8,4 xat éxdOroev H xiBwrtds év unvl TH EBdduM, 
EBdduy nat cixad: Tod wnvdc, Eri Ta don TA Apapar. 

bej6m mit einem Genitiv kommt in der Gen. nur einmal vor, in 
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der Ubersetzung wird év gebraucht (35,3 7@ éraxovoavtt wor év 
hugex Ortbews [beém sarati]). bejém vor einem inf. cstr. kommt 
sechsmal vor. In 5 Fallen wird der Dativ verwendet, in einem év, 
z.B. 3,5 ¥deu yao 6 Beds Str ev H av hudow pdynte [b9¥6m *kalkam| 
an adtod, SravoryOhoovta: Sudv of de0adruot, 21,8 xal emotnoev 
"ABoadu Soyhy ucyadny, H Huse aneyaraxticby “Ioadx 6 viog adrod. 

In Ex. gibt es einen Fall mit dem Plural: 2,11 év taitg nuépare 
saic moAratc éxetvarce. Auch in singularischen Fallen mit éxetvy 
(5 Falle) bzw. tatty (2 Falle) wird év gebraucht, nur 19,1 steht 
ein Dativ neben einer Datierung. Mit einer Ordinalzahl wird 
zweimal év gesetzt (einmal ein Tag des Monats, einmal ein Tag der 
Woche), in 23 Fallen wird der Dativ gebraucht, viermal handelt 
es sich um einen bestimmten Tag des Monats (einmal fehlt 7om — 
jutex), meistens den ,,siebenten Tag” = Sabbat. Zweimal steht év 
vor einem Pronomen, das auf das Wort juépa bzw. o¢88aurtov ver- 
weist (35,2 év adty, 31,14 ev adr). Einmal wird be @had lahodes 
mit vovunvia (40,2), einmal beém haisabbat mit tH jusea Tv caBBatev 
(35,3) wiedergegeben. b%ém + inf. cstr. kommt nur einmal vor 
(32,34) und die Zeitbestimmung wird mit einem Dativ ausgedriickt : 
4S & Hugea emroxértwuat. Entsprechend wird 6,28 wajehi beém 
dibbar jahbw@ mit 7 nuéea eradAnoev xvoroc tibersetzt. 

In Ex. wird also in den betreffenden Fallen b¢ nur 12mal mit év 
ubersetzt, 26mal mit dem Dativ. Das beruht aber ausschliesslich 
darauf, dass in sehr vielen Fallen als nahere Bestimmung eine 
Ordinalzahl steht. 

In Lev. gibt es nur einen Fall mit év tH Hhugog éxetvy, zwei Falle 
mit é¢v TH Hugox tadTH und ausserdem drei Falle mit év adr tH Huson 
cauty (b°eesem hajjom hdzz@), aber noch einen Fall mit dem blossen 
Dativ abt} TH Huson exetvyn (bajjom hihi). 

Mit Zahlwo6rtern stehen 4 Falle mit év, 19 mit dem Dativ, und 
aussetdem noch 5 Falle mit dem Dativ ohne das Wort jugog. In 
22,28 steht év nugex we in der Bedeutung ,an demselben Tag’ (év 
nuéeg ut% wechselt oft ab mit tH hugoa tH mewty). ev tH Husex mit 
Ordinalzahl bedeutet in allen drei Fallen einen bestimmten Tag des 
Monats (23,5; 23,6; 23,39). In sonstigen Datierungen steht die 
Ordinalzahl ohne jygex. Alle 19 Falle mit yuéex + Ordinalzahl 
ohne év rechnen die Tage von irgendeinem Ereignis her. In vier 
Fallen steht fugex (im Hebraischen bajjém) im Nominativ als 
Subjekt : 23,7 bajjém hari?iin miqra@ qodes jihje lakam — xa\ t husea 
H TeaTH xAnTH ayia Lora Sutv, und ahnlich 23,8 (h EBSdun hugea), 
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23,35 (H quépa H Tow@ty) und 23,36 (h huéouw h yd6n). Ausserdem 
sind noch die Ausdriicke tH qugex tév cafdtwv (24,8) und t7, 
sea tod thaowod (b%6m hikkippurim, 25,9) zu erwahnen. In 7,17 
ist der Zusammenhang anders erklart worden und b¢ mit gu 
wiedergegeben : whdnnétar mibb°sar hazzabah bajjém hasselist? baes 
fissarep — wai to natarerpOev amd tev xpeGv To Ductacs Ems Huépuc 
tTeltTns év Tuel xataxavOjcetar. In 23,32 entspricht dem /? ein and: 
betis<a lahodes baserab meSeraeb ‘dd ‘Sereb tisbetd sabbitkaem — and 
évaTyg TOU uNvog amo EaTtépuac Ewso EoTtépucg cuBRatieite TA ot PRaTa 
Suey. 

Wenn in der Wiedergabe eines b%6m +- inf. cstr., b¢jém 4+- Sub- 
stantiv oder b¢%ém + finites Verb ein Relativsatz gebraucht wird, so 
wechselt die Wiedergabe folgendermassen : év tH nhuéox év 7H 1, ev 
TH nuéoa H 1, ev H Husoea 2, 7 juéoa 7, z.B. 7,16 bY6m hagribé at 
xibhé je-akel — 7} &y husea meocnycyn thy Duotav adtod, BewOnoera. 
In diesen Fallen ist also der Dativ gewohnlicher als év. 

In Num. gibt es vier Falle mit év tH hugo exeivy bzw. év éxetvy 
TH Nuéea, einen Fall mit év adt7 (sc. tH Huéoex), keine entsprechenden 
Falle mit dem Dativ. Die meisten Falle mit einer Ordinalzahl stehen 
im Dativ (40 Falle, von diesen zwei 1% tod wnvdc und zwei ohne 
das Wort jugoex), aber auch Falle mit év kommen vor (5mal, von 
diesen zwei év w1% tod uyvdc). Datierungen (ein bestimmter Tag des 
Monats) gibt es 14, von diesen drei mit év, sonstige Falle 31, zwei 
mit év. In zwei Fallen entspricht dem bijjém ein Nominativ, nam- 
lich 28,18 (xat 7 nuéea [bam] n nowry Extudrntos ayia ota, buiv) 
und 28,25 (xal 7 nuéoa n EBdoun uAqty ayia Zota, dutv). Im Zusam- 
menhang mit einem Genitiv wird einmal év gebraucht (25,18 b¢6m 
hammdaggepa — ev vt, nyéea tig TANYAS), zweimal wird der Dativ 77 
nusea tHyv oaBBatwv gebraucht, einmal dagegen év toicg oafParors 
(28,10). 

Zusammen mit einem Relativsatz, der einem hebraischen inf. 
cstr., Substantiv bzw. finiten Verb entspricht, wird dreimal év 
gebraucht (einmal év +} jyuéow 4, zweimal év 7 juéoa), 11mal der 
Dativ (zweimal t7 nuéex 7, neunmal 7 juéox). 

In Dtn. ist das Material ziemlich sparlich. Das pluralische év 
Tats Huéeaic éxetvarc kommt dreimal vor, das singularische év 77, 
nuéow éxetvy fiinfmal, év tH quéow tabtn (b%asam hayjim haxz@) 
einmal. Entsprechende Falle mit dem Dativ sind nicht vorhanden. 
Mit einer Ordinalzahl (einmal w1% tod wnvdc) wird in allen vor- 
handenen vier Fallen der Dativ gebraucht. Ein Genitiv nach 77, 
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hugex kommt zweimal vor, in beiden Fallen steht ein Dativ (9,10 
hugoa sxxdnotac, 18,16 7H qudow tio éxxdAyotac). Zusammen mit 
einem Relativsatz steht einmal év (4,15 év tH hugex 7%), zweimal der 
Dativ (21,16 ; 27,2 7 &v qugow . . .) In 24,15 wird b76mé mit avOynucody 
wiedergegeben (a0Ojuepdv &nodaaets tov wroOdv adrod). 

Das Gesamtbild vom Pentateuch ist ziemlich klar. In dem nur 
vereinzelt vorkommenden pluralischen Ausdruck év tate qucoars 
gxetvarc (saitarc) wird dem allgemeinen griechischen Sprach- 
gebrauch entsprechend év gebraucht. Fast immer wird b¢ auch im 
singularischen Ausdruck év tH jugex exetvn, tabrn mit év Ubersetzt, 
die Ausnahmen sind ganz selten. Wenn juégox mit einem Zahlwort 
naher bestimmt ist, wird dagegen fast immer der Dativ gebraucht, 
aber auch Wiedergaben mit é¢v = b¢ kommen vor. Irgendein Unter- 
schied zwischen Datierungen oder von einem gewissen Ereignis 
gerechneten Tagen ist nicht festzustellen. Eine klare Bedeutung 
,im Verlauf des Tages’ ist auch nicht in den Fallen mit év zu kon- 
statieren. Wenn der Tag durch einen Genitiv oder Relativsatz 
(= inf. estr., Genitiv bzw. finites Verb) naher bestimmt ist, werden 
beide Moglichkeiten gebraucht, der Dativ ist aber auch in diesen 
Fallen gewohnlicher als der Ausdruck mit év. Wahrscheinlich 
entsprach der Dativ in diesen Fallen besser dem griechischen 
Sprachgeftthl der Ubersetzer. 

bahodes und basiand sind im Pentateuch viel seltener als b¢ + jém. 
In Datierungen wird der Monat oft mit /dsodes ausgedriickt, das 
mit einem Genitiv wiedergegeben wird (z.B. tH mevtexadexdry 
Huse tod unvoc tod Sevtégov). Aber auch b¢ wird gebraucht. 

bahodes kommt in der Genesis mit einer Ordinalzahl viermal vor, 
ausserdem einmal bari?s6n ohne hodes. Dreimal wird es mit 2v wieder- 
gegeben (z.B. 8,5 év 38 7 Evdexkt@ uyyvt), zweimal mit einem 
Genitiv (z.B. 7,11 év t@ EEaxooroot@ eter gv tH Cw tod Né&de, tod 
Sevtépov wyvoc, EBdoun xat cixdds tod unvdc [/ahodes]). In diesen 
Fallen ist der Genitiv wie auch der Dativ eine gute griechische 
Wiedergabe. 

Bei voc und éviaut6g wird immer die Praposition év gebraucht. 
Wenn es die Bedeutung ,im Laufe des Jahres (der Jahre)’ hat, so 
ist dieser Ausdruck ganz natiirlich (z.B. 41,47 xai émotnoey H yi ev 
Tots EnTa Eteow TH¢ eVOyviac Secypwata). Bei Datierungen wird ausser- 
halb der Septuaginta wenigstens sehr oft der Dativ oder der Genitiv 
gebraucht. 


In Ex. ist J¢ bei hodes sechsmal mit év wiedergegeben (év unyvi 
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TOY VEWY, Vv TH WNvl TOUT, 2v adTH, ev TH uyvi 76 4+- Ordinalzahl), 
einmal ist der Genitiv gebraucht (19,1 tod 3 wnvdg tod teltov tHe 
e€ddou T&v vidv “lopana éx yijg Aiybrrtou tH hugow tadty HAVooay . . .). 
Bei tog wird nur einmal év gebraucht, und zwar in einem Fall mit 
der Bedeutung ,im Laufe des Jahres’ (23,29 od% éxBar adtods ev 
éviauta évt). Sechsmal wird ein Genitiv gebraucht, immer im 
Zusammenhang mit &maé bzw. teetc xarpovc. In drei Fallen handelt 
es sich um eine Datierung, und dann wird ein Dativ gebraucht 
(z.B. 40,17 xat éyéveto év 76 yvl TH TOOTH TH Sevtép@ eter exT0- 
pevouevoy adtay é& Atylrtov vouunyvia). 

In Lev. ist b¢ + hodas dreimal mit év wiedergegeben, einmal 
steht dafiir der Dativ, einmal der Genitiv (alle Falle mit einer 
Ordinalzahl und die nahere Datierung folgt, so dass die Bedeutung 
im Laufe des Monats’ ausgeschlossen ist). Bei étocg ist b¢ 7mal mit 
év bersetzt (in allen Fallen folgt eine Ordinalzahl bzw. der Genitiv 
apécews), die Bedeutung ,im Laufe des Jahres’ ist wenigstens 
mdglich. Ausserdem kommt noch der Ausdruck év tH a&péoer drei- 
mal vor. Zweimal wird der Dativ gebraucht, einmal tH apécen, 
dreimal der Genitiv (in zwei Fallen &ra& tod éviavtod). 

In Num. wird bei wnyv das b¢ sechsmal mit év tibersetzt, zweimal 
wird der Dativ, zweimal der Genitiv gebraucht. Der Genitiv steht 
bei Datierungen neben der Angabe des Tages, z.B. 9,3 tH teccnpeo- 
KaLWWEXKTY, TOD UNvOS TOD TEMTOV (Labodes haxx@). Bei etog (éviavtdc) 
wird b¢ dreimal mit év tibersetzt (ohne die Bedeutung ,im Laufe 
des Jahres’), einmal wird der Genitiv gebraucht (1,1 év we tod 
uUNvos TOD Sevtépov Etoug Sevtépov). 

In der Wiedergabe der Zeitbestimmungen 0b? + fodes und 
be +. sana witd év vorgezogen, auch in Fallen, in denen nicht von 
einer Bedeutung ,im Laufe des Monats, des Jahres’ die Rede sein 
kann. Aber auch der Dativ und der Genitiv kommen vor, der 
Genitiv besonders oft in der Wendung &ma& (tecic xatpodc) tod 
éviavtod, in der auch év wohl gut passen wiirde. 

In der tibrigen LXX stimmt der Gebrauch der verschiedenen 
MOglichkeiten im grossen und ganzen mit dem des Pentateuch 
uberein. Kleinere Unterschiede sind jedoch zu finden. Im folgenden 
sind die wichtigsten erwahnt. 

In Jdc., das ein besonders wortgetreu tbersetztes Buch ist, wird 
auch bei einer Ordinalzahl der Ausdruck év tH huéox vorgezogen 
(7mal, zweimal der Dativ). Wie stark der Urtext in diesem Buch 
gewirkt hat, kommt auch darin zum Ausdruck, dass in zwei Fallen 
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in A (hier wohl der urspriingliche Text) fiir das hebraische hajjom 
hazz@ A hyéog carey gebraucht wird (9,19, 12,3), bayjém hazx@ 
dagegen wird fast ausnahmslos év 7% fjuéex tavtn tibersetzt. In 
anderen Biichern wird bisweilen hajém hdzz@ mit év 7H Huéoa tabTy 
wiedergegeben (z.B. II Rg. 18,20) und in vielen Biichern wird 
ausnahmsweise auch bdjjim hazyx@ mit dem Dativ ubersetzt (z.B. 
I Rg. 6,16; II Rg. 5,8). Besonders oft ist év tH hugeq + Ordinal- 
zahl in Jdc., II Rg., I Chr., IT Esr. und Esth. vorhanden. In 
vielen Biichern kommen entsprechende Datierungen gar nicht oder 
nut ganz selten vor. 

In Is. konkurriert der Dativ tH hugo éxetvyn (18) mit év tH Hueow 
éxetvy (29). Ausserhalb des Pentateuch ist der blosse Dativ vor 
einem Genitiv oder einem Relativsatz ganz selten, fast immer 
wird év gebraucht. Aber auch in diesen Fallen hat Is. einige Male 
den Dativ (3 Falle, mit év 4 Falle). 

In einigen Biichern, in denen Datierungen nicht vorkommen, 
witd be + jém regelmassig oder fast regelmadssig mit év tH jusow 
wiedergegeben. Als Gegenteil kann man das als eine wortgetreue 
Ubersetzung bekannte Ez. anfiithren. In diesem Buch kommt der 
Dativ 20mal vor, aber immer bei Datierungen. 

Es sei noch erwahnt, dass in dem aus dem Hebrdischen itiber- 
setzten I Makk. dreimal tH jHugox éxetvy vorkommt (neunmal év 
TH huépa éxelvyn oder év éxetvn tH jusoa), ebenso auch dreimal ty, 
fuéoa tv oaBBdtwv (einmal mit év). In den urspriinglich auf 
Griechisch geschriebenen II-IV Makk. kommt éxetvn tH jutow 
einmal vor (II,7,15), év tH nugoa éxetvyn gar nicht. In diesen Biichern 
kommen auch sonst Dative vor (II,6,38 juéeatg terotv, I1,15,1 t7 
THe uatanavoewms jucoa, 11,15,2 tH mpotiunuévy ... hugo), év ist 
dagegen selten (I1,5,14 év tatc mdoarg Huépatc torotv, II,10,5 ev F 
nueon, 11,14,21 hnuéoav év A HEovow. 

Bei why witd das hebraische b¢ fast immer mit ¢v wiedergegeben 
(/¢ = Dativ bzw. Genitiv). Ausnahmen kommen nur verstreut in 
einigen Buchern vor (so IIl-Chr..30,2, Il’ Est. 7,8, Esth. 2,16; 3312, 
Jer. 48[41],1). In I Makk. findet sich einmal ein Genitiv (9,3), 
zweimal ein Dativ (9,54, 10,21), einmal év (16,14). 

Auch bei éto¢g und évavtég ist die Wiedergabe mit év ausserhalb 
des Pentateuch allgemein mit nur seltenen Ausnahmen. In III-IV 
Rg. sind diese Palle sehr zahlreich (beinahe 60), aber nur in sechs 
Fallen wird der Dativ gebraucht, und auch von diesen sind zwei 
recht unsicher (III Rg. 22,41 AB Dativ, Nomn éy, IV Row2323 
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BAxy Dativ, Nrell év). In I-II Chr. gibt es nur einen Fall mit einem 
Dativ (II Chr. 35,19, dp-c, év). In Hage. und Sach. gibt es sechs 
Palle, von diesen einer mit dem Dativ, zwei mit dem Genitiv. Jes. 
hat sechs Falle, drei mit dem Genitiv, einen mit dem Dativ. In 
Jer. gibt es zwei Falle mit dem Dativ von zusammengerechnet 
14 Fallen. Ez. hat tiberall év (15 Falle). Dan. 0’ hat 6 Falle mit 
dem Genitiv (zwei ohne Entsprechung im MT), einen mit dem 
Dativ, drei mit év, Dan. 0’ einen Fall mit dem Dativ (ohne Ent- 
sptechung im MT), acht Falle mit év. Nur ein paar Biicher be- 
vorzugen also die Ausdriicke ohne év. In den Apokryphen gibt es 
dagegen neben év zahlreiche Falle mit dem Genitiv bzw. Dativ. 

In dem mir zur Verfiigung stehenden Vergleichsmaterial aus 
Polybios (Biicher I-IT) und anderen ausgewahlten Koine-Texten ist 
das hier behandelte Material knapp. Es ist jedoch ganz klar, dass 
in Fallen, in denen hier év gebraucht wird, der Ausdruck viel 
deutlicher als in der LXX die Bedeutung einer Zeitspanne hat. 
Sehr oft handelt es sich um Termine (binnen 3 Tagen, im Verlauf 
eines Monats usw.) oder Falle wie év 16) xatod éxetvw, ev tatc 
nusoais éxetvarc. Auch in futurischen Satzen wird in bestimmten 
Zusammenhangen eine Zeitangabe mit év gebraucht. Wenn aber 
die Zeit eines bestimmten einmaligen in der Vergangenheit ge- 
schehenen Ereignisses angegeben wird, wird fast immer der Dativ 
oder der Genitiv gebraucht, nur ausnahmsweise év. Das betrifft 
sowohl den Tag wie auch den Monat und das Jahr. In einem 
weiteren Koine-Material konnten natiirlich Ausnahmen zu finden 
sein. Jedenfalls stellt dieses Gesamtbild einen bedeutenden Unter- 
schied zu der LXX dar. 

Zusammenfassend kann man wohl sagen, dass die LX X-Uber- 
setzer sich nicht gescheut haben, die Praposition b¢ in Zeitbestim- 
mungen mit j6m, bodes, sand uniibersetzt zu lassen, und den Dativ 
bzw. den Genitiv zu gebrauchen, dass sie aber unter Wirkung des 
hebrdischen b@ den Gebrauch von év auf Falle erweitert haben, 
die naturgemass in der Koine lieber mit dem Dativ bzw. Genitiv 
ausgedriickt wurden. Es gibt auch Unterschiede zwischen den ver- 
schiedenen Ubersetzern, wegen des knappen Materials lohnt es 
sich aber nicht, diese Unterschiede naher zu definieren. Vor allem 
ist jedoch Jdc. hervorzuheben. Was den Ausdruck év tH juéow 
éxetvyn, tabty betrifft, so kénnte man sich vorstellen, dass der in 
der Koine gewohnliche pluralische Ausdruck év taic nuéoars 
éxetvaig darauf gewirkt hat. In meinem Vergleichsmaterial habe ich 
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zwei singularische Falle mit dem Dativ, zwei mit év, aber dann 
deutlich in der Bedeutung ,,im Verlauf des Tages”, der entsprechende 
pluralische Ausdruck ist dagegen allgemein. Der Ausdruck mit év 
ware dann auch im NT semitistisch, vielleicht unter Einwirkung 
des Sprachgebrauchs der LXX entstanden. 


1) Blass-Debrunner-Rehkopf, Grammatik des neutesiamentlichen Griechisch (G6t- 
tingen, 1976), p. 162. 

®) Ibid. 

8) Mayser, Grammatik der griechischen Papyri aus der Piolemderzeit 11:2:2 (Berlin 
und Leipzig, 1934), p. 296. 

*) Id py.So!. 

>) Der hebraische Text wird nur, wenn nétig, gegeben. 
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